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• From the southern we arc now to bend 
our way to the northern part of Britam : and 
though our stay there can be but short, as we 
must necessarily pass into Ireland, yet am I almost 
deterred from the undertaking, when I refled oh 
the dou^ty champions, who have on either side 
thrown the gaimtlet, and who, with all the 
pride and spirit of ancestry, are ready to devour 
any one who shall differ from then) in opinion, 
I am unfortunately, however, too &r advanced 
to relinquish the pursuit. The consideration of 
our subje& has carried me beyond the possibility 
of retraftation s and what is still worse, if we do|. ^ 

vol.. y, A qQt : 
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dominion. They governed part of Caledonisr. 
These Pi6b were the first people who checked 
the career of the Roman tdiglt, even so far as to 
oblige the Romans to build works of defence 
against the recoil of northern valour. * " The 
German Scythians, who peopled Scandinavia,** 
observes Pinkerton, " were the Peukini and Si- 
tones, two divisions of the Easterns; and called 
so, probably, from the island of IIcuxi} in tht 
Euxine Sea, at the mouth of the Danube, 
whence they proceeded j an island finely describ- 
ed by AppoUonius Rhodius, in his poem of Ar- 
gonautics, written about two hundred and fifty 
years before Christ. From these came the Pi<5te 
or Caledonians of Scotland. The Oceanus Deu- 
caledonius is made, by Ptolemy, an extension of 
the Baltic, or Sarmaticus, ^^inwiivSevia rs tcou 
Xa^l^ocjoua ;" and he expressly says, it was on the 
north, ccpclocfiy of Britain. Caledonians, how- 
ever, are in another manner derived from Cael-^ 
don, the " Gauls of the Hills,*' who are pos^ 
sessed of the more moiuitainous division of Great 
Britain, -f- 

The Britons, as was a common praftic * among 
the Celts, painted their bodies with different 
colours. They likewise, as is done by the pco- 

• Pownall. ' f Macpherson. 
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]pleof the South Sea Islands at this hQur» en- 
graved by pundures on their skins the figures of 
various animak. This probably gained them, 
says a great man, the name of Britten or Bri- 
ton, * And hence, what Martial calls the people 
of Britain, Pifti Britanni. From the same rea- 
son, it is said, the Romans gave the Scots the 
appellation of Pidls. The Latin word at lea«t 
warrants the conjedture. ^ These strange and 
painful ornaments, however, served to express 
political distindions, and the nobility of families. 
Slaves were not permitted to paint their bodies. 
Inferior people, though born free, were still con- 
fined to little marks. The greats alone had the 
privil^e of lacerating their whole frames; and 
hence, face, body, hands, arms, legs, and feet, 
were all tattooed in t|}e boldest and most ani- 
mated style. As civilization, however^ increas- 
ed, this pradice, with the consequent nakedness 
of the human figure, fell into disuse. Men be* 
ffLii to clothe themselves ; but still anxious for 
blazoned superiority, they transferred to shields 
an4 banners, what they before exhibited on their 
own bodies. 

You will smile at this supposed origin of he- 
raldic glories, and probably with reason. The 

A 3 source, 

* Leibnitz Glossar, f Pelloncitr. 
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* 

source, as relative to other nations, certainly Iie$ 
deeper in antiquity. His arms were to the Scy- 
thian, the friend of his manhood, when he re- 
joiced in his strength ; and they attended hixti 
in his age, when he wept over his weakness. 
Of these the shield was Ihe most memorable ; 
" and what is worthy of remark," says a learned 
writer, * " the ornaments he bestowed upon it, 
were in time to produce the art of blazonry, and 
the occupation of the herald. Coats of arms, were 
to be necessary to distinguish from each other 
warriors, who were completely cased from head to 
foot ; Scuta UBissimis coloribus dis/inguunt. ^ 
Christianity introduced the sign of the cross ; 
and vanity, or wisdom, was to multiply devices." 
The motto likewise, most probably, came from 
the cry Marines of the middle ages : or you may, 
if you please, go farther back even to Gideon ; 
who, when going against the Midianites, gave 
the word " to the Lord and Gideon." These 
cries were supposed to incite to valour. T>eui 
adjuvdy Dens vult^ were cries during the Cru- 
sades. Every banneret, or every kniglit who had 
a baimer, had a cry peculiar to himself and the 
troops under his command. Barons had also 
their cries. 

Among 

• Stuart. t Tacitus. 
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Among the Romans, from the days of Ro- 
mulus, .wc read of .the clypeus and the scutum. 
On these they reprejented symbols of the gallajot 
adions of their ancestors, or of the deeds from 
which they themselves had derived renown. 
Hence Virgil, describing the shield of one of the 
kings against whom j£neas fought, says, 

■ Clypeoque insigne paternum 



Centum anguesicindbimque gerit serpentibus hydram. 

Appius Claudius introduced the usage of de- 
dicating, and hanging them up in the temples, 
and other sacred buildings ; Suorum clypeos in 
sacra vel publico bco privatim dicare primus insti" 
tuit Appius Claudius. The loss of the shield, 
was as infamous as running away. And hence 
the Lacedaemonian mothers, on presenting their 
sons with their buckleVs, on going to battle, had 
this saying, aut in his, aut cum his. And the 
fathers, likewise, (^it being the custom to bear 
the bodies of the slain on shields) — aut huncy 
aut super bunc. The old branches of the Scy- 
thian stem in Ireland also, we are told, made use 
of no other arms of distinftion in their banners, 
than a serpent twisted round a weapon.* 

" Can the vanquished carry joy ? No shield 

is mme ! It is broken on the field. It is when 

VOL. V. A 4 foes 

, * CoIIedanea de Rebus Hibernlcis. 
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foes fly before them, that fathers rejoice in their 
sons. But give me that broken shield : those 
feathers, that are rolled in the wind, place them 
near to Fillan, that less cf his fame may fall. 
Lay me in that hollow rock. Raise no stone 
above me, lest one should ask a^x)ut my fame. 
I am fallen in the first of my fields, fallen with* 
out renown/'* And thus would have spoken 
a Scandinavian, a Caledonian, and an Hibernian. 
Nor is it different from the eagerness with which 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles, is described as 
flying to Vulcan for arms, that the death of 
Patroclus might be revenged. 

The scene of most of Ossian's poems is laid 
in Scotland, or on the co^st of Ireland; but 
whether it be in the one or the other, we per- 
ceive no change of manners. . They each exhi- 
bit exadly the same character ; and such is at 
the same time that of the Scandinavian. Did 
not an equal similarity prevail among the Greeks 
and the Trojans ? Do not we see, it was also the 
Scottish custom as well as the Grecian, to ex- 
change arms with their guests j and that those 
arms were preserved long in the different fami- 
lies, as monuments of the friendship which sub- 
sisted between their ancestors ? 

Men 

* Ossian 
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ItJieU of extraordinary talents, however, and of 
Yincommon learning, have looked at the GJe- 
donian story, through different mediums. Most 
bdeed^ of later days, and natives 6f that part of 
Britain, have, pardonably perhaps, leaned to a sys- 
tem, which gives them a high degree of anti*- 
^luity, and a reputation, whatever be their ge-* 
nealogy, which certainly they eminently deserve. 
But let me be pardoned for asking, of what ad-* 
vantage to their national fame can fanciful inter* 
pretations be, when in (^position to historical 
evidence ? Or is arbitrary and bold assertion to 
banish every species of tradition, and every fed 
in annals, looked upon for ages as sanctioned by 
the suffrage of antiquity ? As Celts, the Scots 
are as old as the oldest people of Europe ; and 
that is enough, one woiild think, for family 
pretension. But is it seriously to be believed^ 
that the most northem and ungenial part of 
Brit2un should spontaneously have shot into per* 
feftion, while the more southern and commer- 
cial were centuries^ even after their first connec- 
tion with the Phoenicians, before they could rub 
off the rust of their native barbarity ? The whole 
compass of the earth, as we have had repeatedly 
occasion to observe, has had its dark, previous 
to its enlightened side s and the dawn of im- 
provement^ 



pmvement has always proceeded from foreign 
intercourse and colonization* 



" Ancient historians,** says Whitaker, " speak 
cf Ireland as the mother of the Scots ; and Cale- 
donia as the parent of the Pidts. But this the 
Scots disdain to admit* Prom a littleness of 
80ul, they violently oppose the current of his-^ 
tory 5 the Ireland of the Romans is to be in- 
terpreted into the present Scotland ; and the 
Scotch are to be made the Aborigines of Cale- 
donia/* This is severe language. No prejudices 
vrhich merely turn upon questions .of antiquity* 
dnd after all, are perh^ unfairly supposed, can 
deserve fulminating anathemas. Nothing injures 
even a good cause so much, as the assumption of 
infallibility in points wherein the best and wisest 
have disagreed. It is too didatorial for a ge- 
hius as req)eftable even as Mr. Whitakef s, to 
look down with the insolent superiority of con- 
temptuous pity, on those who have been led 
into opposite conclusions. That argument he 
well knows, is always liable to the greatest sus** 
picion, which is obtruded with dogmatical suffi- 
ciency and petulance. 

" Wore it certain, or even highly prcA^able,*! 

0j% Dr. Macpherson, that the British Scots, 

4 owe 
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iTfrt their name and existence to the ancient 
Irish, it is diiEcult to say^ why they should be 
ashamed of their origin. The Germans, South- 
firitons, and Caledonians, were, before the birth 
bf Christ, nations nearly of the same charafter 
with the Hibernians, equally illiterate, equally 
Unpolished, and equally barbarous. Nor was it 
bntil the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries that 
religion and learning flourished to such a degree 
m Ireland, that it was then commonly stiled the 
mother country of saints, and reputed the king- 
dom of arts and sciences. The Saxons and An- 
gles sent thither many of their princes, to have 
the benefit of a pious and liberal education. It 
Ought likewise to be acknowledged, that some 
of the most eminent teachers of North Britain 
received their instruftion at the Irish seminaries 

pf literature and religion." *■ 

I 

No candotir, certainly, can be more strongl]^ 
marked than this. The reverend author was 
willing to subscribe to what was advanced in the 
legendary tales, or history of the Irish, provided 
his reason could be convinced he was right in sd 
doii^. But this was not the case ; and he of 
course wedded himself to another hypothesis. 
The elegant translator of Ossian likewise says-, 

in 

* Dr. Macphersoq. - 
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•in Collateral proof, that the dialed of the Celtk 
tongue, spoken in the north of Scotland, is 
much more pure, more agreeable to its mother 
language, and more abounding with primitives, 
jthan that now spoken, or even than that whii^h 
has been written for spme centuries back, among 
the most immixed of the Irish nation. " A 
Scotchman," says he, " tolerably conversant in 
his own language, understands an Irish compo- 
sition, from that derivative analogy, which it 
has to the Galic of North Britain. An Irish- 
man, on the other hand, without the aid of 
study, can never understand a composition in 
the Galic tongue. This aSbrds a proof, that 
the Scotch Galic is the most original, and conse- 
quently the language of a more ancient and un^ 
mixed people. 

From two such authorities, it would certainly 
be presumption in me to dissent, were I upheld 
alone by my own judgment. But much auxili- 
ary assistance is at hand ; and to that I must 
apply for the elucidation, if not for the stability, 
of the system which appears to me to be best 
supported by ar^ment. At the period of re- 
search and improvement, indeed, at which his- 
tory is now arrived, it is impossible to make any 
obsen^ations, which may not have been touched 

upon 
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Upon by others, Does Horace give us many 
precepts, a philologist would ask, wjiich we do 
oot find in Aristotle ? Though my abilities may 
not be equal to literary contention, I cannot re- 
concile myself to the obscurity of mere vegeta- 
tion. In the lofty oak we see the pride of the 
forest, and the glory of the land ; but the lowest 
shrub, and the smallest blade of grass, has its, 

■ 

use. 

In aid of the cause, however, (and both sides 
are equally interested in it) I shall have occasion, 
and that pretty frequently, to ap^)eal to the 
Poems of Ossian. They apparently paint with 
the pencil of truth ; and the light they throw 
upon the subjeft, you will find to be unusually 
splendid. Authenticity, I know, has been de- 
nied to these poems. They are declared to be 
of " modem fabrication." Some of the ancient 
critics, in like manner, contended that the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer were fables ; and that the 
several names of heroes, as well as gods, were no- 
thing more than the affeftions of the mind, in a 
visible shape and charader. But the ancients 
were not wild enough, to snatch entirely from 
the old, poet the honour of his historical la- 
bours. Th^y never doubted the authenticity of 
his works ; npr hsuj they ^he unaccountable per- 
2 versei^ess 
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verscnesSjto suppose Lycurgus the author of theiri^ 
because he is said to have been the first who 
colleded them from detached fragments. * 

Much teliance is, no doubt, to be placed upon 
the critical judgment of such a man as John- 
son. But no sceptical conje<5ture is to stand in 
competition with the solemn asseveration of such 
a writer as Macpherson. Moreover, Is the un- 
equalled, and we know in various instances, un- 
founded pertinacity of an hypochondriacal travel- 
kr to the Hebrides, to be admitted in opposi- 
tion to the testimony of contending nations ? 
The antiquaries of Ireland, and the learned of 
the Highlands of Scotland, eacli claim Ossian^ 
the son of Fingal, as their own. They respec- 
tively assign him. a birth-place ; and stpu^le for 
him as e^erly as the Greeks did for Homen 
Besides, in Ossian there is such a beautiful mix- 
ture of simplicity and dignity, and so much lifp 
IS given to the cbaraders described, that re^ 
inanners were never represented with a more 
striking appearance of truth. I am aware, th^t 
manners so pure. and elevated, in so very early ^ 
^tage of society, are difficult to be accounted for. 
]But as I do not w^h to deal in miracles, I must 

be 

• Plutarch. 
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be allowed to think they are not fiftitious ; for, 
on this supposition, the author must have been 
inspired; neither can they, according to nay 
ideas, have come within the range of the inven- 
tion of a savage. Some middle line, therefore, 
must be found out , and that is the historical ^ 
one, which has been adopted. 

The Irish and the Scotch, who you will after-" 
wards find to be one and the same people, may 
be considered as having an undoubted, and ai^ 
equal claim to these valuable productions. Mr. 
Macpherson, indeed, would insinuate, that frojn 
internal proof, it sufficiently appears, they are 
not of Irish composition. " The very language," 
£ays he, '^ is so different from the Irish dialed;, 
that it would be a3 reasonable to think that Milr 
ton*s Paradise Lost coi^d be written by a Scot- 
tish peasant, as to spppose that the poems asr 
scribed to Ossiao, were written in Ireland." * 
And yet Mr. Macpherson himself, in order tp 
ascertain the sera of Ossian, is obliged to turpi 
to the Irish story. " Many passages," says h^,. 
** in Ossian's Poems, and in traditions, allude to 
the wars of the Romans. The epoch c^ Fin- 
gal was in the third century.? And this account 

agrees 

* Mr. Macp^herion. 
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agrees exadUy with the Irish historians, wlia 
place the death of Fingal^^ the son of Comhal^ 
in the year 283, 

Fingal nfiarried the daughter of Cormac, king 
. of Ireland. He is even celebrated by the Irish 
historians for his wisdom in making laws, and 
bis poetical genius. * " Erin of hills of grass ! 
How pleasant are thy vales ! Silepce is near thy' 
blue .streams. The sun is on thy fields. Soft is 
the sound of the harp in the castle of Selama."* 
This praise of Ireland, and much more, is often 
repeated in Ossian. ** The light of heaven was 
in the bosom of Cathmor. His towers rose oa 
the banks of Atha : seven paths led to his halls : 
seven chiefs stood in the paths, and called the 
stranger to the feast. But Cathmor dwelt ia 
tlie wood, to shun the voice of praise. There 
stand his mossy towers. I have feasted in hit 
halls. I have seen the walls of Balelutha, but 
they were desolate. The fire had resounded in 
the halls. But the blast of the desart come!»„ 
and howls in the empty court."-f^ 

The times in which Ossian flourished, were 
evidently enlightened. He describes himself, ^ 

living 

* Macphersoa^ t Onian, 
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living in a sort of classical age, instrufted by 
the memorials of former times ; and points at a 
period of darkness and ignorance, which lay 
beyond the reach of tradition. " His words 
came only by halves to our ears; they were 
dark as tlie tales of other times, before the light 
of the song arose." Agab^ ^^ Who can reach 
the source, of thy race, O Gonnel ? Whd re-- 
count thy £ithers? Thy family grew like an 
oak on the mountains, which meetedi the wind 
with its lofty head; buc^ now it is no more!'' 
Moreover^ we find tenderness, and even deli- 
cacy of sendment, gready predominant over 
fierceness and barbarity. Kind hearts are melt-^ 
ed with the softest feelings, and at the same time 
are elevated with the lofty ideas of n^nani- 
mity, generosity, and true heroism, which the 
strains of Ossian ppurtray. The region, in* 
deed, within which the genius of Ossian exerted 
itself, was the highest of all, the region of the 
pathedc and the sublime.* 

It is rights t am aware, to be ds strongly 
guarded against credulity as gainst incredulity. 
We should neidier dwell too long in the dark, 
nor wander about till we have lost our way in 
the light. We are apt to carry all systems too 

VOL. V, B . &r; 
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^; tweA where we comnienoe with peasofti 
'wse aise ndt tinfrcquendf cxdrav^gantljr fond of 
ending widi ims^nation. Nadons, like men^ 
we know^ have their inEnqr i and the few pas-* 
^ages cf thcfsc tknes, which they retain^ are notj 
^I'haps, such as deserve best to be remenip' 
'bered, but^ such as, beiilg most proportioned 
to the age, have made the strongest impressioos 
oil the mind. In those nations, that preserve 
thek xlominion long, and grow tip to manhood^ 
the elegant, as well as the necessary arts and 
sciences, attain some degree of perfedion ; and 
liistory, that was at first intended only to record 
the names, or perhaps the general chara&ers of 
some famous men, and to transmit in gross the 
-remarl^able events of certain ages to posfierityj 
is raised to answer another, and a nobler -end : 
-but, was not the Prsetor of Rome dkeded by 
law, tlavum fange$^y as a register of the number 
of years ? 

In the infancy of society, men are occupied 
^ith the business of the present hoiu*, forgetful 
:af the past, and careless of the future. They 
possess neitlier a^Kty, nor inclination, to con^ 
ten>pkite their public transa&ions in die im- 
{>artial tight of JiislOFy, £u: less, to treasure vi^ 
and record them. Their recent vidtories over 

hostile 



oostile tribes are celebrated ia the drd69$ wm^ 
or commemoxated by the nide moiiunicnt.# 
but^ to preserve any regular series of congieded 
events, iS ^ de^^gn which thcj enjay jjot the means 
to execute, nor scarcely the«capack^ to comptp* 
hcnd Ainohg people imcnersed ia igno^ncf , 
indeed, there ^omedjnes arise loe^ ^ Cii^peiik^r 
genius, who ^pJy theoTSelv^es to the inirt^^'* 
tioA of truth, and the improvement of kjnowr 
ledge. And these men may be called the fr4i 
missionaries^ Homer's predecessors^ as mc ha^ 
seen, were of this stamp. Tbey roamed ^bout, 
and sfing their heroic ballads^ and {^losbphicai 
rhapsodies. Homer followed their example^ 
and the radiance of truth beamed wherever he 
appeared^ 

The tradiuonary songs ahd ta^es of Gatd and 
Britain, are now aknost lo^t, or may be sup- 
Jx>sed greatly comapted by the revolutions and 
migrations^ whidh were so ifrcquent and univer- 
sal, that scarcely any kixigdom in Europe is 
now possessed of its original ijobabkancs. If 
traditions, therefore, can be depended upon> 
it certainly must be among a people where 
there has been the least intennixture with a 
variety of foreigqers : and such were undoubt- 

B 2 . edly 
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cdly the northern parts of Britain and Ireland. 
The difficulties the Romans had to encounter, 
and the little lasting impression they made upon 
the Caledonians, I have already mentioned. 
The Irish> again, were still more singularly si- 
tuated. Ireland, so far from being conquered, 
was never invaded by the Romans. It like- 
wise, in a great measure, seems to have escaped 
the fury of the Saxons, Danes, and other North- 
ern invaders, who never penetrated into the 
country, but only committed occasional depre- 
dations on their coasts. Thus, while the great- 
est part of Europe was, for several centuries, 
thrown into convulsions, Ireland was exposed 
to little disturbance or commotion from any 
foreign enemy.* 

\ 
Both Scotland and Irelahd, however, we shall 
find to have had certain Cdmmunicarions with 
strangers. The songs of the Irish bards, arc 
by some conceived to be strongly marked with 
the traces of Scaldic imagination. In the 
poems of Ossian, notwithstanding the difference 
between the Gothic and the Celtic rituals, a^^ con- 
tained visible vestiges of Scandinavian supersti- 
tion, in the allusions to spirits, whopreside over the 
different parts, and dircft the various operations 

of 
• ProfF. Millar. 
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of nature. But, there are in Ossian, number- 
less marks of Gothic customs and superstitions : 
for example, the feshion of making the sepul- 
chres of their chiefs with circles of stone ; and, 
in particular, the illustrious character given of 
the ftmal^ ^cx, in ^Jmo^t every page. 

In the year of Christ 208, Severus ordered 
fln army into Caledonia, not to subdue, but to 
extirpate the natives. This invasion of Seve- 
rus is, with great probability, says Gibbon, 
suj^osed to be conncfted with the mo$t shining 
period of the British history, or fable. Fingal 
is said to have commanded the Caledonians at 
that memorable junfture, to have eluded the 
power of Severus, ^nd to have obtained a signal 
viftory on the banks of the Carun, in which 
the " son of the king of the world,*' Caracul, 
fled from his arms, along the fields of his pride. 
Something of a (Joubtful mist^ indeed, says the 
historian, hangs over these highland traditions, 
put, if we could with safety indulge the pleas-, 
ii^ supposition, that Fingal lived, and that Os- 
sian sang, the striking contrast of the situation 
aqd manners of the contending nations might 
amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel would 
be littJc to the advantage of the more civilize4 

B 3 " peo^ 
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people, if we compared the unrelenting revenge 
of Severus, wrfh the generous clemency of 
Fingal ; the timid, and brutal cnieky of Carc- 
calla, with the bravery, the tenderness, the ele-^ 
gant genius of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs, 
who, from motive^ of interest, served under the 
imperial standard, with the free-bom warrion 
who started to arms, at the voice of the king 
of Morven ; if, in a word, wc contemplated the? 
untutored Csdedopians, glowing with th(; wann 
virtues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, 
polluted wich the meai) vices of wealth and sla-^ 
very.* 

A few pages more, will shew you, that this 
pleasing supposition may be indulged. 

« 

* DttDline and Fall of Rom. Eiqp. 
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XO the Caledonian Britons, says Mr. Mac- 
pherson,. we must look for the genuine origin 
of the Irish. Their name of Gael, their lan- 
guage, the conformity of their manners and 
customs with those of the old Britons, all con- 
cur in proving, beyond the possibility of reply, 
that the Irish are the posterity of the Gael, who, 
after having traversed the island of Great Bri- 
tain, passed over, in a very early period, into 
Ireland, from the promontories of Galloway 
and Cantire, The indigenous appellation of Gael . 
for the Irish, serves strongly to evince them, 
what history demonstrates them to be, the de- 
scendants of the Britons. 

This knotty point, which has for a century 
and a half engaged two nations of contending 
antiquaries in war, is thus in an instant deter- 
mined ; and the Irish, unless they would con- 
tinue in the obstinacy of parricides, are enjoined 

VOL. v. B4 to 
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to a silent submission to this the decree of their 
parents, the Caledonians of the north. There 
are no tribes upon earth, I readily acknowledge, 
to whom it would be a greater honour for the 
Irish to be allied. But, really to give people 
fathers and mothers, whether they will or no ; 
and to oblige them to acknowledge a line of 
relationship, which is, in every link* contra- 
dided by the good old stories of their own 
family ; is more than can be expefted even from 
good-nature itself. Moreover, the Irish are 
tossed about in such different dire&ions by 
contending authorities, that it is not to be won- 
dered at^, if they hold to their altars with tena* 
city, and battle with vigour fqr some of the 
Penates of their ancestors. 

The Scots insist upon it, that the Irish are 
their children ; the Southern Britons claim 
them again, as more immediately their descend- 
ants. Thus, we read that about 350 year^ 
before Christ, the Belgse crossed the channel 
into Britain, and seized the whole extended line 
from Kent into Devonshire. Numbers of the 
former inhabitants, who had gradually retired 
before the enemy, were under the necessity at 
Jast to take shipping upon the Western coast^ 

and 
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and passed over into the uninhabited isle of Ire-^ 
land. And these were afterwards joined by 
another body of Britons, at the great attack 
i^n the neighbouring states by the Belgae 
under Divitiacus^ who pursued the track of 
their brethren, ai},d associated with them in Ire- 
land. Thus, the first population began, not by 
the Northern^ ^ut l^y the 3outhern Britons; 
qot from t}ie proipontori^s of Caledonia, but 
fi^m the shores of the cl^anne). The second 
colony that entered Ireland, was about too years 
before Christ. For two ceptyries and a half^ 
these colonies were recruited in the same man- 
ner. The third and fourth colonies that settled 
diere> werp, indeed, it may be supposed, dc- 
riycd through tj^e M^lk of Galloway and Can- 
tire. Ireland^ in a yrord, seem; to have been 
planted wjth colopies, from th^ whole range of 
the Wcstcrp coast of Britain, The Belgse of 
Dorsetshire and Cornwall at one end -, the £pi* 
4ii> and paiimii of Caledonia at the other; and 
almost every nation between, all contributed to 
the population of Ireland : and the whole cir* 
cuit of the country was completely peopled 
^bout I ^o years before Christ.* 

. • Whitaker. 
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Ireland has certainly b^en greatly indebccd 
for this favour; and especially for the animated 
and brisk manner in which the population of 
so tolerably extensive a country was carried on. 
Barely two hundred years, and withotit super- 
fetation in the first settlers ! This was doing 
rftarVellously. But, what is to become of poor 
Mileslus and his posterity all thk rime, wIk>, 
the Irish chronicles say, invaded the country 
1:267 years before the Christian aera; or about 
one thousand years, accordirtg to these new sys- 
tems, before it was inhabited ? I am nor in- 
clined to an ablsurd predileftbti for the fidKons 
of the early periods of the Irish story ; neither 
will I disturb the mapes of their gi^nt Partho- 
lanus. But, riiis I cannot refrain from pbscnr- 
ingi and it is at least Worthy of the attenftion of 
those who doubt in the gros$, that in Ireland, 
and Ireland alone, we first meet with Celtic 
history, in Celtic language -, 2nd this long be- 
fore the nation had any acquaintance with (he? 
learning of Greece or Rome. 

The Milesian* story, says WTiitaker, concern- 
ing the first population of Ireland, and the 
account of the migration of the Scots fi-om 
Ireland into Britain, are two incidents that are 
founded upon very different authorities. The 
former rests solely upon the credit of ^riters 

• ^ tha^ 



iftat Qc^er cxisfied \ Mdf opon die' ftchoiitf (^ 
ivcords, dun: were wiitmi dcmfe siges befbre tto 
isse of lectern was kn»^n* m IrelflAdr The he^ 
fier is grounded «|pon the au^drity of ^a4^r&. 
aAuaIfy, or nca^, ^nteinp6rary wifh-the 6^9 
iipOQ hktories of &e best cmdit ; and upoil 
^cxHfds of the greatest ai^thertlici^. The lns& 
sfsttms of ABitiqfMifyj s^ Di^.- Mftc^erioiH 
Wre fbrmc;d aften the Helf 9eri|>tuits were 
knovm in that dCHuit!^; and rt is bejf^nd all 
ddub(^ that thei# fiftk>M off that ifivA aiie> en^ 
grafted upon nslmes- ih the Old Te^tkmejit. Afl 
tte knowlec^ m>W femaimngs even of whdt 
passed in Ireland befeird die light of lihe Gospel 
^gan to dawn thei*e, i^ cxtremfefy Iktlc* Tra* 
ditioo, indeed^ might, for a tiihe> have f>reserved 
a confused shadow of great evettti. The coifipo^- 
»tions of bards and fiUas^ mi^t have ttansmittea> 
ffaniugh a few gene^ttons^ soilte occasionatl at* 
fhievements of their heroes ; but, aothii^ ik 
inore absurd> than td depend Upon either, iw 
the regular an4 continued histofy of any xms 
tlon;f . 

% 
■ 

t will not aritjtadvert upoM this ineauticub 
^aserdon of die ttip6&tiAc diyine. He ou^4 
however, to have r^eefledled^ how^ widely scfcp* 

deism 
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Acusilaus is condemned by Hellenicus ; that 
Hellenicus is accused of falsehood by Ephorus ; 
Ephorus by Timasus ; Timseus by his succes- 
sors ; and Herodotus by all the world. Jose- 
phus brought down his antiquities to the year of 
Christ 94. 

Historical records, indeed, were so scarce, or 
so defcftive, in the early part of the Grecian 
5tory, that even the most inquisitive, and the 
best informed writers, were unacquainted .with 
ihe most remarkable transadions of neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, which happened within a century 
of their own time. Thus Herodotus and Xe- 
nophon differ extremely, in the accounts they 
give of several important circumstances in the 
history of Cyrus the Great; though Herodotus 
was born only 45 years after Cyrus's death, and 
Xenophon about 34 years after Herodotus. 
Herodotus says, Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, 
a Persian of inferior rank : Xenophon, on the 
contrary, informs us, that Cambyses was king 
of Persia.' Herodotus says, he dethroned As- 
tyagcs, and assumed the dominion of the Per- 
sians : Xenophon says, Astyages died in peace, 
and left his kingdom to his son Cyaxercs. He- 
rodotus says, he was slain in battle : Xenophon 

says 
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says, he died inhi6 feed, surrounded by Ki< fe- 
mily and friends, and expressed die sentiments 
rfa philo$<^)tien Xenophon's €yropfle<£a, I 
know, is generally regarded as a -mond -or pi»- 
Bdcal romance. But, it may fee -ebsetprnd^ due 
the author himself disclainis die idea. lie telb 
us, in the beginning of die wofk, that he had 
taken great pains to inform hiitisdf of Cyrus's 
hkih, cducatim, and charadler, and diat he 
WQukl not advance any thing, but what he coukl 
dq)end upon as truth. 

The Greeks, speaking of their own country, 
and its inhaUtants, thought it always -enough to 
«^, they were Kvr^Gmg, or Aborigines. The 
»ame kdtude, but no more, is, I perceive, asktn 
by the Irish. In their most extravagant le- 
gends, the ki&h oidy give thenmelves the same 
denominaddn, and very niearly in the same 
terms, jtiaeb-iuatbJ^ The transadHons, indeed, 
of Ae fidnflous part of the Irish history, ^ecrc 
like the transadions of the fabulous part ^ the 
Grecian history, and were probably made out 
of traditionary Scythiac tales, mangled by time^ 
^d exaggerated by ignorance^ 

The 
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The Rdnlans themselves, at first, made ik» 
application to letters, or sedentary occupations. 
Cato is introduced, by CicerOi as saying, it had 
anciently been the fa.hioni at Roman feasts, to 
sii^ heroic baUads, in honoul* of their ancestors ; 
and that this custom had been discontinued 
even tio later than in his own time. They had 
hitherto no historian, poet, or philosopher, 
Fabius, Ennius, and Catb, were the first histio^- 
fians of their country, and raised the first lite- 

. rary monuments of geniusi that were to remain 
widi posterity. The earliest compilations of 
their history, diey owed to Greeks 5 and in 
their own first attempts to relate their story, 
dicy employed the language of that people. • 
This was in the sixth century from the fbunda^ 
tion of the city, and little more than an hun-- 
dred years before the birth of Christ, And 
yet, liberal minded scholars scarcely doubt, 
whether the early periods of the republic par- 
take of the uncertainty of all other profane 
history, and labour under the obscurity which 

: hangs universally over the origin of nations. 

Tradidon is so nearly allied to fable, we are 
told, that no authentic history can be compiled 
but from written materials.f Adieu, dien, his- 
tory J 
• Dion, Hal. f Aristotle. 
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toiy ! That of Ireland must be given up as no 
kss visionary than a fairy tale. But, shall wci 
in like manner^ doubt what is s^id of Balbec 
and Palmyra, two of the most magnificent re- 
mains of ancient magnificence, because they 
have been neglefted in the transmission by 
written materials ? Or, shall we doiibt of the 
great kingdoms of the Seleiicidas> and .of the 
Ptolemies, because they became part of the 
dominions of a single city, whose name we in 
vain look for in history? Persia knows no- 
thing from record of the unfortunate deeds of 
the Persians in Greece. The battles of Mara- 
Aon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Platea, are, 
to the Persians^ as fabulous as the ascent of 
Mohammed is to us ; or the descent of Or- 
pheus was to the uninitiated Greeks, 

From about 610 years before Christ, says 
Mr. Richardson, to the Macedonian conquest, 
we have the history of the Persians, as given 
us by the Greeks, and the history of the 
Persians, as written by themselves. Between 
these classes of writers we might naturally ex- 
pedt some difference of fadls -, but, we should 
as natur^y look for a few great lines, which 
mig|ht mark a similarity of story: yet, from 
every research which I have had an opporiunity 

voi!>. v. C to 
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to make, there seems to be nearly as mUcb 
resemblance between the annals of England and 
Japan, as between the European and Asiatic 
reladons of the same empire. 

The credit of every historian,, who treats of 
events beyond his own knowled^, mifit rise or 
fall in proportion to the means of information 
he has made use of. If he derive it from hear- 
say, he is certainly read with caution ; if he 
profess to have learned it from the records of 
the country, whose history he gives, his ac- 
counts are generally admitted to be a^uthentic.i 
and it has not been usual to contradid him 
direftly, by flatly denying the existence of any 
such records in his time. If a foreign writer 
should differ from him, in the accounts he gives 
of the same matter, the error is commonly 
charged rather upon the stranger, than on the 
native. These are, I conceive, general rules 
for determining the credit due to all histo- 
rians and annalists, whether ancient or mo- 
dem«; 

But, after all, of what consequence is tlie 
question, whence was such a countryj for in- 
stance, as Ireland, peopled ? It is to every one, 
who is free from national bigotry, perfe6Uy in« 

different* 
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difi«rent. I can suppose it to be precisely the 
same thing to the Irish, whether they be consi* 
dered as of a Spanish, a Gaulish, or a British 
stock. When they turn to their annals, how- 
ever, they may perceive insurmountable obsta- 
cles to the entire surrender of what has long been 
cherished by ti^eir fethers, and sanfbioned, as 
they may believe, by feir and unsophisticated 
historical dedu£l:ion. Thus, the old writers of 
Ireland, and the Psalter of Cashel in particular, 
refer to the nwre ancient records of the country, 
still extant, as they assert, in their times : and 
^y they arc not to be judged by the same lasr 
€s other writers, I profess^ I cannot^ disco- 
ver. ♦ 

I have said, the Britoris and the Irish were 
radically the same, af one period of their his- 
tory. From Pliny we learn, that Britain was 
not the peculiar and appropriate name of Al- 
bion* It was common to Ireland, and all the 
islands about it. ^^ Albion ipsi nomen fuit» 
cum Britanniae vocarentur omnes." It is not> 
however, so clear to me, that the Romans, as is 
disserted, - were not acquamtcd with Ireland^ 
dioi^h they never visited itf Tacitus> on the 

C 2 con*- 
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fticism might be encouraged to extend itself^ 
upon the ground of such an unqualified doc- 
trine. But, kt me be permitted to ask, if the 
Jrish history, blurred^ as it unt]u:stionably is> 
with extravagancy and fable, be not as defensi- 
|>le as the early history of other nations ? Be- 
fore the time of Homer, f here was no historian 
in Greece, The bard, of ^ourse^ treated histo- 
ricatly of past transa£bionSf according as he 
could be informed by tradition, soi)g, or what- 
ever njethod was then in use for preserving their 
memory. For this, we have th^ copsent of 
antiquity. They appealed %q him ; they were 
decided by him ; he was preserved as a faithful 
historian. Nor Fas all invention, that seems to 
be feigned, but, rather frequently the obscure 
traces pf real persons and adjons.* Thi^ also 
happened to flerodotus, d^e first professed his-» 
torian, who is as fabidoii^ as Homer, when hq 
refers to the common reports of countries j and 
it is not to be imputed, to either as a faulty but 
as a necessity of the timcs.f Nay, the v^ry 
passages which cause us, at this distai^ce, to tas^ 
them with being fabulous, might be occasioned 
by their diligence, and a f^ar of erring, if they 
too hastily reje^cd those reports^ which had 
passed current in the nations they described* 

An 
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An elegant critic, in a late ingenious and 
learned publication,* observes, that the Greeks 
had no accurate history before the Olympiads ; all 
their accounts of preceding ages being confused 
and inconsistent, ** Nihil a Graecis ante Olym- 
piades, accurate scriptum esse/'-f' Plutarch 
ventures no farther into Grecian antiquity, than 
the time of Theseus, This ne plus ultra of 
Plutarch, is not much more than half a century 
before the siege of Troy ; for Theseus is said 
to have been born 74 years before the siege 
of Trov, J which was 1184 years before Christ. 
The Oiympic games are supposed to have been 
first instituted in the fabulous ages of Greece. 
But, the first Olympiad, which the Greeks used 
in their chronological computations, was in the 
year 776 before Christ. " There is nothing 
but uncertainty and contradidion in the ac- 
counts, which historians have given us, even of 
Lycurgus, the celebrated Spartan lawgiver/'|j 
Plutarch wrote about 120 years after Christ. 
Josephus asserts, that the ancient Greek writers 
destroy one another's credit ; that the genealo- 
gies of Hesiod are correded by Acusilaus ; that 

VOL v. Acu-p 
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geography, says he, was extreme. They do 
not even appear to have known the discoveries 
made in the more ancient voyages, which were 
certainly not unknown to Homer. In the time 
of the PelQponesian war, the Lacedaemonians 
transported their ships by land from one sea to 
another, and this expedient was . common. * 
What idea are we thus to form of the Grecian 
marine in that age, about 430 years before 
Christ, when compared with that of the Car- 
thaginians, who, 590 years before Christ, ac- 
cording to the prophet, supplied Tyre with tin. 
and lead from the British isles ?f But, the 
Pelasgians knew Brifrain and Ireland, and hence, 
says an able, though not a Milesian defender of 
Hibernian tradition, both Etruscan and Pelas- 
gian antiquities are to be explained by a refe- 
rence to the Irish. Thus, Scylla, in the Etrus- 
can antiquities, is represented as a tall rock in 
the sea, surrounded by a group of syrens, the 
guardians of the sea shore. In Irish, sceile is 
a * high rock, splintered from the mountain. 
CbarybdiSi also, in Irish, implies carb^ a ship, 
and deis^ to stop, or impede. J 
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Nor let us consider a temporary ignorance in 
the Greeks as any thing strange. National de* 
priFdtions . of knowledge, are as accurately to 
be traced, as national acquisitions. The dark 
cloud, which had been cleared by the Phoenician 
discoveries, and finally dispelled by the arms of 
Caesar, again settled on the shores of the Atlan- 
tic; and Britain, after its conquest, was again, 
I had almost said in our owii times, lost among 
the &bulous islands of the ocean. One hun- 
dred and fifty years after the reign of Honorius, 
who died A. D. 423, the gravest historian of 
his day * describes the wonders of a remote 
island, whose eastern and western parts are di- 
vided by an antique wall, the boundary of life 
and death. The east is a &ir country, inha- 
bited by a civilized people : the air is healthy; 
the waters are pure and plentiful ; and the earth 
yields her regular and fruitful increase. In the 
west, beyond the wall, the air is infe6lious and 
mortal; the ground is covered with serpents j 
and this dreary solitude is the region of de- 
parted spirits. This island is inhabited by the 
Frisians, the Angles, and the Britons, f 

• Procopiu3. 
f Gibbon. 
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When the Romans could have^ in this man- 
ner, lost all memory of a bright and valuahli; 
trea^ur^^ .which they had reci^ntly possessed i 
how merely as a shadow, if fvcn a trace wcr^ 
left, must Ireland have been in the recoUeAion 
of those former masters of the world ! But» 
to other, and to better sources of inlbrmatioq 
we are now to turn ourselves. Ireland is said to 
b^ th^ *Tbuti of the ancients, and for this reason^ 
xh^X it was the first of the British islea> which 
tVe Carthaginians could have met with, steering 
their course northward, when they departed 
from Cape Finestre, the northern head-land of 
Spain. And it is contended to be the same 
with that mentioned by Aristotle, as haviqg 
been discpyefed by the Carthaginians. " Ex- 
tra Colpmtias HercuUs aiunt ip inari a Caithi* 
ginensibus iAsulam fertilem inventam, ut quse 
;^m sylv^rum copia, quam fluminibus oaviga- 

tipni idpnei^ abundet, cum reliquis fru6tibua 

' ■ • • • 

(^oreat vehementer, distans a continente pluri- 
mum dierum itinera," &c. Thf situation of 
Thule, however, has been much controverted i 
(this name has been ^yccess^vely given tp Thctr 
land. Faro, Orkney, Norway, Lapland, &c.) 
but, a|l. agree that Thuk was some place tOr 
wards the north, with respeft to the first disco- 
verers ; 
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fefer$; and many, make it to be one of the 
British isles. Iceland^ indeed^ has been much 
insisted iipon. But> I cannot conceive how Ice- 
htid cqidd have warranted the description of 
g^cat fertility, and copia sylvarum. Moreover, 
wt are told, the north part of Ireland retains 
the word ibulab to this dayi signifying the 
Borthj or left-hand.* 

* On 60 immaterial a point, however, it 13 no| 
incumbent on us to squander qxit enquiries. 
Neither shall I admit, or deny, what a great an- 
fiquary has observed, that Ireland was not with- 
out reason called of the most profound anti- 
qi^. *' A proflindissima ei^jm antiquitatis 
milioria historias suas auspicantur, adeo ut pro 
j/Sk omnia omnium gentium antiquitas sit novi- 
W." f The age of Ireland cannot be greater 
dian the age of Britain. If I can but support 
ihetn as twin^ sisters, it is all my argument 
roqoires : I shall have adopted, I think, the fair 
Time ; a( least, it will be that which is most to 
Eiy own satis&ftion and belief. But, I must be 
foi^ven for having recourse to my former 
k3^)Othesis of colonization. From colonies, his- 
tc»y, which extends, indeed, ^ut to a few mo- 

mentt 

Collea. de Rcb. Hib, / f Camden, 
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ments in the existence of nations, is almost 
Vniversally deduced. Before the arrival of men 
who have had science enough to explore distant 
regions, and expansion of mind sufficient to 
improye and meliorate other soils as well as 
their own, the Aborigines are generally fotyid to 
hare neglefted every species of historical re- 
cord. From foreign light, which, in the pro- 
gress of things, bursts upon the insulated na- 
tions of the earth, history is with gratitude to 
ayow her origin. 

About eight hundred and ninety years before 
the Christian sera, a Phoenician colony settled 
on the coast of Africa. They first emerged 
into notice in consequence of their opposition 
to the naval enterprizes of the Asiatic Greeks, 
who, about the middle of the sixth century bc- 
fcrc Christ, flybg the oppressive dominions of 
the Persians, thtew themselves on the western 
shores and islands of the Mediterranean. About 
the time of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
the Carthaginians were the most powerful com- 
mercial nation in the world. Their continental 
btoundarics were extensive. They were masters 
of Sardinia, and of the Northern coast of Si-, 
cily. They had colonies in Corsica, Malta, 

and 
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and tht Bafeariair Isles. They often visited 
the Cassiterides. They had the gold mines of 
Spain. They traded with Egypt j and, by 
means of the Red Sea, with Persia and India,* 
The city of Carthage was founded a himdred 
years earlier than that of Ronne, Her autho^ 
rity was acknowledged by three hundred Afri- 
can cities if her dominion was filled with 
monuments of art and magnificeilce. The 
country/ was extremely populous, and it de^ 
served the name of the common granary of 
mankind. 

But, long before Carthage, the immense 
riches of Sidon were diffused among more re-^ 
mote nations of the world, . At the time of the 
Trojan War, they were celebrated.^ Three 
hundred years before Romulus was taken from 
the wolf^ Gadesy or Cadiz, was founded from 
Phoenicia. It is not very wonderful, therefore, 
that the Romans, on their first landing in Spain, 
should have found it inhabited by different racek 
of people, by Celts, Iberians, Phoenicians, Per- 
sians, and Carthaginians. |j Nor is it more 
extraordinary, that in the fourth century of the 

♦ Pliny. X Homer, 

f StrabQ* II VarxQ, 

ChristiaQ 
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Christian acntj several cities of Spain should 
have been numbered wirfi the mo^t illustrious 
of the Roman world. Manufactures were imr 
proved by the skill. of an industrious people; 
and die advantages of nav^l stores contributed 
to support an extensive and profitable trade. 
The arts and sciences flourished.* 

After the Phoenicia!^, the people of Miletus 
in Asia Minor, appear to have had the principal 
share in civilizing European, nations. Strabo 
acquaints us> the Milesians applied themselves 
very early to navigation. According to Pliny, 
they sent out above fourscore colonies. Thales 
W2^ a Milesian, and so was Anaximander, and 
Anaxii-ncnes. Now, why might not the old 
Irish- have been calkd Milesians, from this en- 
terprizing people, who might possibly have . 
sent a cojony into Ireland ? f The Phocians, 
who were also of i^sia Minor, we know, found- 
f:d a colony at Marseilles, at least 6qo years 
before the Christian sera. On what ground of 
consistency, theccforeji is it, we are to believe 
the one, and deny th^ other ? In the time of 

Pro]pcrtiu5, who lived vndcr Augustus Caesar, 

• 
It 

; ;; t Dr. Campbell. 






k was the rcctWtd opinion, that the Irish wcrt 
descended from the Sqrthians. * The Scoti 
were a dolony of the Scjgf^. The name wai 
the same> with the alteration of one letter onl)r> 
the for the y, owing to a difference of pro- 
nunciation. Ireland, it is well known, was the 
ancient Scctia ; and that its inhabitants, from the 
diird, down to*the fifteenth century, were called 
Scots. What is now called Scotland, was thert 
Caledonia. 

The Irish chronicles record, that a colony of 
Milesians, Spaniards, or a mixture of Spaniards 
and Carthaginians, emigrated from Spain into 
Ireland; but, at what period, is not exaftly 
ascertained, Vallancey conjefturcs it to hav^ 
beeil about the time of Asdrufoid's defeat in 
Spain, by Scipio and his brother Cneius, that 
is, about ai6 years before Christ; for at that 
time, the Carthaginians were not only repulsed 
in Spain, in A&ica, and the Balearic islands, btiC 
many of the cantons of Spain threw ofF thd 
Carthaginian yoke, and submitted to the Ito^- 
man power. Some of the Irish historians, alsa^ 
agree in this period Far be ic from me, says i 

• Lib. iv. Ec. s. ' 

late 
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kte judicious and impartial writer,* to refuse 
my assent to the tradition, that a Scythian peo- 
ple, coming last from Spain, did settle in Ire* 
land, at a very early period. There is firm 
groond for persuasion, that a very considerable 
intercourse did formerly subsist between Spain 
and Ireland. That the Goths, and other Scy- 
thiac nations, had taken possession of different 
parts of Spain, at different periods, is well au- 
thenticated. We are told, even by Orosius, 
who flourished in the fourth century, that the 
Scythians expelled from Gallicia, in Spain, by 
Constantirie the Great, took shelter in Ireland, 
where they found the country already under the 
dominion of their countrymen, the Scyths, or 
Scots. The five colonies, the Paitholan, the 
Nemedian, the Firbolgian, thfe Danan, and the 
Milesian, which are said to have successively 
possessed themselves of Ireland, were all Scy- 
thians, as the Aboriginals are said to have been 
Celts. 

Porphyry, a Greek philosopher of the third 

century, is the first who mentions the name of 

Scots, and he speaks of them, as of a people 

not living in Britain. Ammianus Marcellinus 

' says, 

• Dr. CampbcU. 
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says, they migrated from Calabria; in Spain» 
into Ireland> and at length settled in Scotland. 
That Ireland was the ancient Scotlaod^ was 
never doubted or denied. But besides, says 
Dr. Campbellj there is a cloud of authorities to 
prove^ in addition to what I have said^ that the 
Northern rovers, or pirates, from Scydiia, par- 
ticularly from Norway, Sweden, Livonia, the 
Cimbrian Chersonese, and the adjacent isles, no 
matter whether you call them Scyths or Scots> 
Goths> or Danans, or Danes, Ostmen or Nor^ 
mans> had possessed themselves of the most 
' commodious sea ports of Ireland, and had built 
the principal maritime towns, long before the 
arrival of St. Patrick in that island. Dublin 
was built by them, so early as the second cen« 
tury. 

The Bearnois, and the people of the lower 
Navarre> as I have learned from thems.elveS9 
have traditionary corroborations of their mi- 
gration into Ireland, the Land of Pasturcy as it 
is still called in the. Basque language. The 
emigrations of the Iberiaos, or Celtiberiaj^ as 
they were more generally 4?Aominated, were 
indeed so numerousj^ that theiie is scarce . an 

author 
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michor but iMntions thcrti.* PHny cVch maicck 
diem find their way into the East, and there td 
fetabliish themselves near the riv6r Indus, f 
Bi]t> not to go far from home, you recolkft 
what Seneca, himself a Spaniard, sajrs of the 
litde, and comparatively barren island of Corsi--^ 
CJL The Corsicads, says he, still conform to 
die customs, the manners, and the dress of 
dieir original founders, the Iberians. No^^ 
where is the much greater difficulty of a cohmy 
making its way to Ireland, than to Corsica -, m 
parriculal-, when we recoiled, that the one is' 
fertile, 1f?hereas> the other is not so ? ^ 

An erroneous incapacity has been objefted td 
Ac vessels of those days, especially to the cur* 
ragbs : for the Britons are expressly declared by 
Lucan, to have navigated the seas in their cur- 
raghs. Succours Were sent in curraghs from • 
Soiith Britain into Gaul, in the days of Cacsaf. 
The fffigracion to America was eficded in cur- 
raghs^ The Scots invasion of the BritaiiSj* 
from Irelaiid and Caledonia, was m curraghs. 
I( tken^ dicre were sUps, or sea-boats^ which 

cooid 

• Seneca; Tackw. Ptolemy. Brcmas. 
ScaHger. Brann. 
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totfld ii^e in (he ehanndl betvi^ei^n Gaid^ arid 
Britaiiij why shoidd there not have been ships, 
br sea-boa&i whkh coUld have laved betweea 
Spain afid Ireland ? Carfack and corcar, in old 
Irishj s^;mfies a ship^ biiilt of strong timbers 
and pianksj and is die same as the Arabic kmr^ 
btr, or kurkoar, a large ship.* ** Rise, Jre gen-* 
tk breezes of Erim. Stretth thy sails towards 
Morar'a shore. The king of Morven com^ 
mandcd. I l^sed my sails to the wind. Oor^ 
course was to sea, to Bertathon^ the isle of 
faiany skorms. The bay received our ships^ 
My white sails rose over the waveSj and I 
bounded on the dark blue sea. Often did I 
turn my ship, but the winds of the east prevail^ 
ed« The sun rose on the sea, and v/e beheld a 
distant fleet/' f Fingal, and his heroes, are re- 
presented 2B making several voyages^ to Scandi-^ 
navia. 

Yec^ Ireland is still accused of remmning su^ 
pentitiously devoted to her ancient history* 
She is said, sullenly to turn away from the light 
of re&rmation, that is spread over the neigh^ 
boiiring island, and to wrap herself in the gloom 
of her owil legendary tales. Parcere subjeftos, 
VOL. V. D et 

• Valhnqr. ^, - ^ f Ossian. 
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et debelkre superbos^ Was an established ntsopinH 
of the Romans. It is not very becomingy ta 
brand what arc supposed legitimate claims 
With the severity either of iiivcdive or oppro- 
brium. 
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• Venerable Bcdci who was bom in eeu 

^aks of Ireland, as a richj and a happy king^ 
dbm, undistiJrtxrd by those bloody wars, . which 
harrasscd die fest of the world, during xht bar- 
barous ages : '^ Insiilae hiijus situs est amamud^ 
ac diversantiiim exterarum carens bellp nado- 
num." And she, of all the Sqrthlac arid Celrid 
states of ancient Eilrbpe, as I have already said, 
is die only one that has preserred her own 
chronicles in her own language. With domes-' 
iSc documents, therefore, so stroitgly in her 
£iTour, and those still strengthened by every 
extrinsic reference^ I cannot, in common ho- 
nesty, rej^A evidence which speaks conviftion 
to my understandii^ i not subscribe, with im-^ 
plicit acquiescence, to the fiu^ which declares 
Grecian and Roman writers to be the only stand-* 
aid of historical truth.* 

Da The 

• Wiitikcr. 
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The testimony of Bcdc, says Dr. Leland, i§ 
tinqiiestionablc, that, about the middle of the 
seventh century, many nobles and others of the 
Anglo-Saxons, retired from their own cpuntry 
into Ireland, either for instruftion; or for an 
opportunity of living in monasteries of stridet 
discipjinej and that the Scots, as he stiles the 
Irish, maintained tliem, taught them, and fur^ 
nished them with books at their own immcdi&te 
cost.* Nor can \t^ in addition, be impertinent 
t0 observe, that if we suppose the old Irisk 
paet9 to have been tlie inventors, -of the whole 
series of incidents, &o circumstantially detailed 
by tliem, they still must have drawn tlieir pic«\ 
ture from that goveromenty aixi those manners^ 
tfhich subsisted in their own days, or were 
remembered by their Others. Their very fic- 
tions ane proofs, that son>e wUd. foondation oC 
true history lay at the bottom of even i^eir 
wildest siq)crstruftures. 

* • 

6ut, (fecre is^ says Sir WiUkm Petty, 50 te0< 
nument, or real argument, that vrhtH die Iriat» 
were first invaded, they had any stone building 
any n^oney, any foreign trade, nor any learmag^ 
beyond the legend of the saints^ psalters, oiift*. 
s<ls>rituab> &c. nor any geometry^ astronomy5 

&na« 

• Hist Ireland. 
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tftfvijig, not uny kind of mamifedtuitS) ^K>r Ih^ 
least use of mvigation, or the dfrt erf* mi&tzrfy 
This is a very strange assertiblk frmi ft man of 
coflsiderable ability. At fh« same time^ 1 ^Mi 
&r from believing the Pa^ Irish to havft 
been, in any great degree, more civiKzed than 
the Pagan Britons, or the Pftgan Cakdodans i 
nor am I at all inclined to eo the Whole of Ae 
way with the emhusiasttc admirers of Hibernian 
antiqtnty, who pajnt with p(:rhapj» rather tofl 
much Tivacity. 

Suppose the Ogygian writers, k h asked, 
(Could trace up their genealogies to Jajrfi^t, and 
eould proyc they knew dieir )ett^r» before atty 
fiatKMt in Europe, yet, would fioi: Spencei^'is 
question always repur, u l{ ^at)\ old ^chofei^ 
then, why so ui^med no^T- Th? aii«>wef, 
I shoidd conceive, might be somewhat to this 
effcft. The hand of oppnearioni, aad the rero- 
}utions of dges> We brought down t|lo Irish 
into prkMvd inteBcAual imfigeif^e. Onte^t ^% 
least, "^re know, Ireland wtt dignified! with the 
tide of Insula sanS^onim & do&orum;. s^ 
that, too, centuries before its invasion by the 
English* But, 2tre we indeed> seriously to be 
|Dk|^ ^t all must have been in ignorance. 



because, after the mps^ diligent investigateon, 
no remains are now to b^ found in Ireland mor^p 
fioble than the Round Tower-, and none more 

ancient than the Carn^ the THpntlus, the Crom^ 

^^ • » , ■ 

fiagbj and the Druid Temple ; all dreary monur 
jfDjtnts Qf barbarous superstition ? 

Who that has eve|r seen Grecpe, Italy, Egypt^ 
and the couqtries of Asia, once so accomplished* 
.but now so degenerated, but, unless compelled 
.by the irjresistible fbr9e of eyidence, would doubt 
of their ancient renown? Who has ever obr 
served the desolate barbarity of Calabria, of 
refle&ed on }Jie metamorphosis of Sicily, am) 
pui hear, withopt a mixture of surprize an$l 
incredulity, that, five centuriics before Chris^, 
dK>sQ countries contaii^ed above twenty warlike 
.communid^s, seyeral of whom could send into 
the field ap bundled thousand fighting men ? 
All these were the Magna Graecia, which was 
colonized about the eighth century before Chris(. 
Even the ruins of Carjthage haye perished, and 
the place y^ould now be unknown, were it n^t 
f}T the broken arches of an aqueduA, n^ic)) 
gidde the steps of the inqusitiye traveller** . 

f Leo. African* 

*Ainid 

.- 1 ^ I- 1 
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Amid those revolutions, which all nationj 
have experienced, there are few countries- which 
have preserved their property, or their z<:cpn^ 
shions, pure and unmixed: Hbw strongljf k 
this verified, • for instance, in Egypt ! DepriV4?(^ 
three and twenty centuries ago, of hemacurd 
proprietors, she has seen her fertile fields suc- 
cessively a prey to the Persian^, the Mactfdo-* 
rnans^ die Romans, the Giseeks, the Arabs^ The 
Georgknsj ai)d at length, to the race of Tartatis 
denominated Ottoman Turks. Syrian ^ well 
as Egypt, has undergone similar revolulk)A9, 
We may trace her distresses from the Assyrians 
of Nineveh, who, * passing the Euphrates about 
the year 750 before the Christian aer% obtaine4 
possession of almost the whole country lying 
to the north of Judea $ nexti to the Babykr*- 
nians^ and so on to their present masters, the 
ravagers fix>iii Scythia. But, how grieved, as 
v^ll as* astoDfshedy are we, when we behold the 
present barbarism and ignorance of the C<^)eS]| 
descended from the profound genius of 't!)e 
Egyptians^ and the brilliant imagination 'of the 
Greeks; when we refleft, that to the race ^C 
negroes, at present our slaves^ and tliie obje^^ 
of unfeeling contempt, we owe many of our 
arts, and many of our sciences ; and when wc 
lecfiUeft^ that it has even been a problem, whe-» 
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ther the iin(krstanding of negroes be of thf 
same species with that of white men\! * 

The mind which is not totally ignorant of 
the ordinary course of physical and moral 
causes, hut knows the limits of probability and 
impps^ibility> is not to be driven ^om tho 
standard of truth> by the bold assertions of one 
writer^ nor the wily insinuations of another^ 
Ireland yirds, at one time> the school of thQ 
West, and tlv quiet habitation of saa&ity an^ 
learning, j* Many, , and unequivocal circwi-' 
stances cpncur to proy^, that during the b^urb^ 
rous agesj when the rest of Europe was ii|«- 
volved in turbulent darkness, this sequestecie4 
^sland, enjoying the blessings of peage^ way| 
literally the happy and the scientific couQti)j!;^ 
it has tjeen described by Bede« Even Dn 
Macpherson is. candid enough to coi}i^s$j tkV^ 
the seminary of monks established by CoMvnhai^ 
an Irishman^ in the island of Jpoa, in the sixtl^ 
^e, the year of Christ 565, seemSi to havo 
been th^e only one within thf territories of thfl 
Scots^ which could furnish men who could rea4 
or write. If the]^ kept any registci: of transac*? 
tions,.says he, thty were destroyed of kxi^ ii» 
^c Norwegian conquest gf the Hebrides bjji 

Harolc^ 

J Volncy, f Pr. Jghnson. 
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Harrid Haider, about the middle of die ninth 
fcentisy. The tiaie in which Bede livedt wa« 
certainlf the golden age of Ireland. That kind 
Di learning, which then subdsted in the work^ 
Nourished greadf in that qountiy** 

Towards the mtddk ages, bdeed, the Irish 
feu from the respedable rank they were univcr- . 
laHy aUowed to possess. But^ if they dien pre? 
cifNtated ftt>m the cljaradter they had Ibr centu^ 
lies enjeyed> we are to consider, that all nations 
have had their dark, as well as their shining 
periods. The domesdc confiisions of their go* 
V«mment> and the cruel oppressions of the 
Panes, greatly contributed to their nationa] 
degradation^ Even the English invasion, fi>t 
$enie ages, radically exterminated every pre« 
feo&ion to inteUefhial improvement In the 
fear 795, the Ostmen, Normans, or Danes, 
favaid their way into Ireland, into France, into 
Engla(xl, and into Scbtland. Turgesius, the 
Danish chief, having, in the year 840, subdued 
Ifdaqd, eredsed^^ at proper stadons, castles and 
^Mttesses ; totam undique t^rram, locis idoneis 
tii08§telhtvit,t And thus, while Ireland lay yet 
MQ^trtte, aqd gasping under the fatal wounds 

received 

^' • • Dr. Macpherson. 

f Giraldus Cambren$i3. 
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f^cccived in a blopdy struggle ' of two hundred 
fears, against the Northern invaders -, the En*^ 
g]ish> under Henry II. made their successfai 
inroad, and established themselves in an ex-* 
^austed and distradted country. 

: The people, from whom extraordinary bless- 
ings, or extraordinary miseries have been de- 
rived, arc certain at all times to be remembered 
in the histories of the world. The Phoenicians^ 
and the peo^ of Palestine, thus, are for ever 
to live in the memory of mankind. The one 
gave us letters, and the odier gave us religion. 
But, the inhabitants of such an insulated spot ^ 
Ireland, have little better to expeft, than sullen 
neglcft, or proud forgetftilnefis. Their little 
game, has been like the little game of others ; 
and therefore they are to blame to look toii 
higher scale of importance than is commonly^ 
though relucStantly, given to the reduced and 
wretched remains of former consideration, 

The periods before the introdilftion of Chris- 
tianity into Ireland, are those, however, which 
are held to be peculiarly f^ulous. The na« 
rives, say Anti-Hibernianp, were tcb barbarous 
to hayc the use of letters. But, let me askj 

what 
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W^ ^'vere the Greeks, when the7 wecsr. fpMQ^ 
^o be in possessjion of the yse of, fcttcrs? Wh<3f 
were they^ even ages ^^r Cadmus I I l^ye 
boldly asserted ; and, if I am pot mistakent t 
thin}c I have irrefragably proved, that botl^ 
Britons and Irish had letters before the a^ra of 
Christiapity. la the. Iris^ lai^ag^^ there^ are 
eighteen letters; their shap^ not. unlike. the 
Greek, but, neither taken from the L^tin, (xof 
from the Greek* The sma}l nuinber pf.theif 
letters, aigues the antiquity of their .alphajbet;^ 
and consequently, that they did not borrow 
from the Romans, as is affirmed by Innes : for, 
jf they had, what should have hindered, them 
^om talpng their whole alphabet, since^it may 
be said, they have all their sounds? As to 
.thejx haying no learning at all, (ill th^ Romans 
came among them, how will the same author^ 
;md his implicit followers, reconcile it with whaf 
.Greek an4 Latin writers say of their Druids;, 
&c. ? Mprcover> if the Irish had borrowed 
their letters from the Greeks or Romans, what 
could have been the reason yfhy they did no( 
))prrow their narne^, also? It. js, in4ced> a 
strong argument, that nxodern, gramq>^rians 
pook the Latins for their, patterns, that they 
)x>|rfow their t^nns generally from then^: .bH(, 
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as the If Uh do not, it is ctrtainlf as i^trong ll> 
prpof on their side, to the contrary.* 

St. Fjrtnckj it is satd^ ifitroduced the Roman 
eharader among the Irish. And this, I coo&si^ 
fe very probable, as his wish, most consistently^ 
might have bc^ai, to have difHised Christian 
knowledge, and to have celebrated the rites of 
the church in the l^atin tongue. This was tlife 
custom of all missionaries. But, it may cer- 
tainly with as much propriety be inferred, that 
because the Jesuits in China, St. Francis Xavier, 
for instance, made his (ronrerts, and especkdly 
his Chinese dergy, acquainted with the Roman 
alphabet, that the Chinese were totafiy^ iRicerate 
before the period of his arrival, a few yeani 
'2^. But, have we not historical evidence, 
that St. Patrick had influence enough, to get 
above two hundred volumes of Drujdical theo^ 
logy and philosophy burnt? St. Patrick, on 
Pagan ground, like the rest of the cletSt of his; 
corps, waged war, as the Danes, Saxons, and 
Normans did, against arts, sciences, and letters. 
We read* of the destruftron of the records,' and 
jC vcn of the murder of the poets and antiqua- 
ries of Wales, by an En^ish king. We read 
of similar derastadon in Scotland. We read, 

even 

^ Antiq. of Brit, and Ireland. 



tytSi iK> laft IIS our Elizabeth's time/ of m 
order to Sir George Carew> presideot of Mua^^ 
ster> and to all the officer in Irclandi ^^ to col« 
left alt the manuscript^ they could, that th^y 
ni^t eficfhially destroy every vestige of anti^^ 
quity and letters throughout the kingdoBi.'^ 
Whali after this, may we not conceive t(T 
have itappened during the mission of St; Pa^ 
tfkki 

• 

The first Iriab comrercs Jiever admicted* any 
tf the Roman charadkers^ whidi were not found 
irovidcd fi>r in riieif own national method oi* 
literary commuilicatio0, even when dsey wtcko 
Um words in which such charafters weM 
audioritatively used. Now, if the Irish had no 
kteers before the introduftion- of die Latin 
alphabet, how cotdd they have ciHitrived een-^ 
seaady t9 rejeft some simple chara&ers, and 
obstinately to substitute eonqpound letters in 
d)eir stead; and especklty in writing a forei^ 
tof^ue, to which all siich chara6faers were equals 
ly fiftsiiig? Or, if all letters were equafiy new 
sod eiK>tiC . to thei]p> why had not alt aa equal 
rigjit to be preserved by them ? * The tennsy 
however^ in the Irish language, for those ab^ 

/ ♦ «tra& 

• CoUea. de Reb. Hib, 
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itradf ideas, and mixed modes, which a civilized 
people only can invent, ahd which barbariansr 
neither want nor use, demonstrate that the Iri^ 
language had arrived at a considerable degree of 
improvementi before the inft*odii6iion of Ghris^ 
teanity** 

Thfr variatioh LB the powers of tfi^ Irish let- 
ters, from those of the Romans, as well as the 
diffitrence widi respeffc to their number, must 
U aiiiriittedaite least gocxl conjectural evi- 
dence, that the P^an Irish wefe in possess!^ 
bf an alphabet, previous to the introduAion of 
Christianity. In opposition, I know, it is said/ 
^t tht proper terms in the Irish language 
Miich relate to science and letters, are merely 
Latin words naturralized ^ which woidd not/ k t» 
confcndedi be the c^, had literature been cul* 
tivatcd by the Pagan Irish. This stateYnenty 
however, I conceive to be erroneous. The 
Irish hz^t terms m th^ir language^ which ex* 
pressiy rtlate to science and letters, and which' 
hove no analogy with the Latin, or :my other 
modem dialeA : they are clearly of Eastern 
drig^ 



•« « 
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St. Pamck, we are Isold in the chronicles of 
iieland, assisted. with his SHivkrey m the retisioif 
0£ the records of thar countiy; and that thoscJ 
leGordsy when thus revisedj were transcribed 
ioto the SeoMcbas More^ or Great Book of Antiv 
quity* Fromf this vohrnie many topies weise; 
laken^ and, with the sandiofl of general appro-* 
bation, they were confided to the date of the 
Christian churches and mon^teries. The Psal^ 
ter of Cashell, is the sble fragment which \si 
^posed to have reached us, of this singtdar 
worki Notwxthstailding whichy We are given t<y 
understand r^ Irish manuscript hta ever been* 
discovered^ older dian the tenth century, and' 
i^tf therefore, the several alphiftieti» engraven 
both, in France and Ireland, of charafiieirsj Called' 
Irish, cannot be considered in any respedt ai 
authentic, as such' charaders have ifiever been 
found in any ancient documentr* Mofeovery 
continues the same author, the Irish Imve net-^ 
ther written, <iK)r inscribed monismeats, libr 
coins, to prove their pretensions to die use Qf> 
fettersr at ^o eafl)t a period as they contend 
foTi The oldest Irish manuscript, which has 
ever been discovered, is the Psalter of CashclU 
written in die ' latter end of the the tenth cen«^ 
tury. 

We 

• Astle. 
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Wi have already seen, that certainly 
tiban the teiith century, Ireland had been cek-i 
brated for karnii^. Bocks are meationed by 
Bede in the aerenth century : and the mentioii 
of seminai^tes of learning seem naturally to sup^ 
posC) thsit at those semtnaries xvritttH knowled^ 
was to be communicated. Another thing is' 
j^culiarly remarkable : the nations in the world 
that were undeniably enlightened by the Ro-^ 
tnanSf with the language and the science the/ 
&0(}utrcd> learned and adopted the alphaberical 
<{faara6ter Hkewise, Butj the Irish, otit of ah 
ezceis of foUy^ or of Milesian pride, and, as it 
Were, umrersally animated by a spirit of im« 
poakion, not only took the trouble of qualifying 
thcmselyes in the Roman stile of literary pur-* 
auits» but also most piously foi^d anothei: al^ . 
pbabet, and thus fettered themselves with the 
labour of keeping xxp two written languages; 

The manuscripts written in the northern parts 
of Sootktfid, and in Ireland^ are in chataffcers 
similar to the Saxon, says Mr, Astle; and I have 
already observed, says he, that the Saxon, Irish, 
and other characters, used by the Western na« 
tions ^ Europe, were derived from the Ro« 
man. The literati of Scotland subscribe to this 

opi- 
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dpmion ; but, those of Ireland do not. Mr. 
Ihn^Sy and Mn James MaCphersori, in partial* 
hr, produce incontestlble evidence, to invalidate 
the reports of the Irish j and conclude with 
decisive proofe, that the manners of the old- 
Irish were inconsistent with the knowledge of 
letters ; and that the Ogham was a species of 
stf nographf/ or wi-iting in cyphen Mr. Innes^ 
especially, mabtains, that the alphabet of th6 
Irish was nothing but the invention of the* 
Irish Senacchies, who, after they received ^ tbd- 
use of letters, put the Latin alphabet into a new ^ 
arbitrary order, and assigned to each letter the 
name of some tree ; and that this was not a ge*^ 
nuine alphabet of the Irish in ancient times, or 
peculiar to them, but was a bare inversion of 
the Latin alphabet.* 

The general body of the people, among thu 
Celtic and the Scythiac nations^ were undoubt- 
edly ignorant of letters^ All knowledge and 
learning centered with the Druids, and the bards. 
Of this I have already expjkiined the reason. 
During the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuiies, the 
Christian faith, with the Latin language, was 
zealelisly and successfully propagated in Ireland. 
A»d so indcftdgable were the first preachers of 
*««.• V. E the 

♦ Astlt. 
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the gospel, in Ireland, as every where elsei Irt 
destroying the monuments of heathen super- 
stition, that not one DruidiC produAion hath 
come down to us. Nay, it is more than proba- 
ble, thlt ho Druidical writings were remaning in 
Ireland, fifty years after St. Patrick's landing* 
Yet, these Writings, which contained the prin- 
ciples of their religion and philosophy, though 
certainly to be regrettedj are, in some degree^ 
compensated, by the detatched parts of their 
laws and histories; which, jiot being on reli- 
gious subjeds,' escaped the fiiry of bigotSj and 
remained either in the minds of the people, or 
preserved in the Latin character, several ages 
after the Druidic order was no more* 

The Britons of* Wales, attribute their ojdese 
code of written laws to Hoel-dba, or Hoel Bo- 
hus, who reigned early in the tenth century. 
And the Caledonians ascribe the Regia Ma-^ 
jestasy the oldest institute of their laws, to 
David II. who lived in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. At what period the Irish 
Brehon laws were enafted, I do not presume to 
say. Some of them are prefaced with a decla- 
ration, that they were the Pagan laws, revised 
and corrcftcd by St* Patrick j others are, on 

the 
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the contrary, evidently of more nxodern date, 
and expressly identify the punishment to be 
inflidted upon the Christian, as well as upon the 
Pagan culprit. These laws, however, have 
strong internal evidence of being transplanted 
fix)m an Asiatic soil. The Oriental feature is 
disdn&ly marked, as well as the Scydiiac* Mr. 
Richardson, in examinmg the code of Gentoo 
laws, was surprized to find Arabic technically 
used by the natives of Hindostan. Colonel 
Valiancy was equally, if not more surprized, 
to find that the Brehon laws of the Irish 
abounded in Persian and Arabic terms. . Thus, 
saorgdy in Irish, is a feudal tenure : in Persian, 
it is siyurgbal. Bealac^ in Irish, is a fief: in 
Persian, it is beluk. And so on in various other 
instances^ 

The Brehon laws of the Irish, seem to be 
counterparts of the laws of the Scythians.* 
For had the Irish received their feudal system 
from any other than an Asiatic source, they would 
most certainly have adopted the technical terms 
of the people from whom they received them. 
And thus we find every term reverting to the 

« AnquetU du Perron. 
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fountain-headi the Arabic or Persian.* It il^ 
in faft, now iallowed by those who arc best 
acquainted with the subjeft, as I have often had 
occasion to femark, that the interior parts of 
Europe, were as progressively enlightened from 
the northern parts of Asia, as the distant ma- 
ritinie parts were from Phoenicia, and as the 
home, or southern and western parts were fronn 
Africa. Thus, many inscriptions in Hebrew 
and Greek, for instance, have been dug up iit 
Ireland ; but, none in Latin. But, what is cu- 
rious, among other charges brought by the 
tarly English adventtirers against the Irish, it 
tvas said, that they adhered more to the Greek 
than to the Roman customs. '^ Ant^ Henrici 
secundi in Hibemiam adventum," says Rivius, 
" Romano more in Hibernia non vivebatur, scd 
ttiagis Gracco.*' 

The ihernO'ScythiaCy as it may with safety be 
Called, or Irish language, has in it many words 
which are of Punic origin. The Phoenicians 
had undoubtedly an intercourse with Ireland, as 
well as with Britain, centuries before Christ; 
and in such intercourse, the ignorant would 
certainly glean much from the informed The 

Irish 
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Irish has demonstrably a radical identity with 
the Punic. ♦ The Carthaginians, who were 
confessedly a Phoenician colony, were, like the 
Jrish> called Poenii and that they spoke th? 
Phoenician language, will not be doubted* Now, 
nothing is more clear, than that the Bearla-Pbent^ 
or Irish, b almost qsafUy di^ sam? with th^ 
Carthaginian, 

The Phoenician, or Greek, and Irish letters, 
are in appearance alike ; and are pronounced ii^ 
the same manner. In every respeft, they re- 
semble each other i and much more than the 
Iri$h do the Roman. But, as the Roman 
were confessedly borrowed from the Greel^ 
or Phoenician, what very sadsfaftory objeftioi^ 
can be brought against the Irish having had 
letters previous to Christianity, although the 
' Irish letter^ l^d ^yen some distant similitude 
to th^ Roman? Both are designed after the 
same cwriginalj ; and eyen were there any very 
striking family resemblance^ one would suppose 
diis should speak rather afGrmatiyely, than ne-» 
gatively. The first letters of the Greeks, were 
precisely the Irish which are used at this day^ 
The number is the same \ and there is little or 

• Valiancy. 
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no difference in the order of the alphabet. The 
manner of writing, likewise, on some occasions, 
made use of by the Greeks, and which they bor- 
rowed from the Phoenicians, called Bot^^foipjjSby, 
plowing with oxen ; (as, like the ridges of a 
plough, it went in parallel lines from right to 
left, and from left to right) is still to be met 
with in some Irish records j and seems to be 
formed on* the same plan, and written in' the 
same manner. In the old Greek, also, as in the 
old Irish, a single letter stood for an entire 
word: a circumstance, as far as I know, not 
to be found in any other than Scythiac or Hye- 
roglyphical languages. Alfba^ in Greek, sig- 
nified greatness: AiUm^ in Iri§h, imports emi- 
nence.* 

In travelling through Sweden, says Coxe^ I 
.could not but be struck with the strong resem- 
blance between the language of that country, 
and that of England : it is not merely, that 
words are the same ; whole phrases are so ex- 
ceedingly sifnilar, that an EngKsman of any 
penetration, can readily understand a great deal 
in any ordinary conversation. This evidently 
arises from botK languages being dialers of the 

ancient 
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ancient Teutonic or German, The ancient 
Saxon, of which the English is formed, was 
probably introduced into England, by the con-r 
querors or colonies, who issued from these 
Northern kingdoms. M. Mallet, Coxe*s trans- 
lator into French, remarks, that the English and 
Swedish Diftionary of Serenius, offers, at al- 
most every psge, examples of the surprizing 
affinity of the two languages i but, that this is 
not all : the same, he adds, is to be observed of 
the Norwegian, and of the Danish, as r?latjvc 
to the English. In certain cantons of Den** 
mark, in Jutland particularly, says he, «' the 
very peasants speak a language, which has the 
greatest resemblance to the language of the . 
peasants of the northern parts of England." 
Now, if the Anglo- Celtic be from the Teuto-* 
nic, why should not the Iberno-Scy thiac be frpm 
the Punic ? 

It will not, I hope, be argued, that the chil- 
dren of Tyre were illiterate. The great Han- 
nibal was a lover of Greek learnmg, and com- 
posed several books in that language.* Silenus, 
another Carthaginian, wrote history m Greek.f 
3allust speaks of Punic books, ia hts History ojf 

» 
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the Jugurthan War ; and wc know that Mago's 
Treatise of Rural CEconomy, in twenty-eight 
booksj and in the language of Carthage^ was trans-t 
lated by order of the Roman senate> although the 
elder Cato had previously handled that important 
subjeft* So celebrated, indeed, were the Car-? 
thaginians, that at the reduftion of Carthage, 
the Romans, still governed by husbandmenj> 
supposed that this book of Mago merited pub^ 
lie attention, and the gener4 was ordered (q 
secure it for the state. 

In these days of general enquiry, th? tracer 
of ancient nations should be nought fofj^ 
where luckily the Romans had po foot'mg. Ex-f 
temal violence, or internal decay, gradually ex-r 
tirpated almost every ope the Romans were 
connefted with. The fpwer the mat^risds fw-« 
nished to the history of the Roman empire, the 
more unequivocal the antiquity of the people. 
It is well remarked by Lhuyd, however, that there 
is no written language, which has not often 
changed eidier its letters, or the pronunciation 
of its letters, or both. Thus, Polybius, on the 
same ground, informs us, that t)ie Carthaginians 
were the first foreign nation the Romans entered 
into an alliance withj out of th^ir qwn continent; 

and 
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and that a treaty of commerce aiul navigadon, 
was concluded between them» as early as the 
eonsukhsp of Brutus, which treaty was engraved 
on a nuu-bk pillar ; but, that when this inscrip- 
tion was discovered^ so soon after as th^ second 
Punic wafi no Roman was to be found, who 
could read it. Such an alteration had even the 
Latin tongue suffered in that short space of 
time. 

The Punic letters, we also know, underwent 
considerable alteration: ^* Fa£ko senatuscon^ 
suko, ne quis postea Carth^nensis, aut Uteris 
Graecis> aut Gneco sermoni studeret, ne aut 
loqui cum hoste, aut scribere sine ihterprete 
posset.''^ The Carthaginians, indeed, it i^ 
averred, adopted the Roman alphabet very 
early. In later ages, it is true, the Latin lan- 
guage was the common diale6b of the Africans, 
as well as the Punic, St. Augustin tells us, he 
himself learned the Latin language in Africa i 
inter blandimenta nutricum. And the same 
author notifies the decay of the Punic language : 
*^ Proverbiam notum est Punicum, quod qui-» 
dem Latine vobjs dicam, qius Punice non omnes 
nostis," The Roman charafters were intro-i 

^ Justin. 
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duced into Carthage^ as early as the first Punic 
war. Supposing) then, even the strongest sU 
militude between the Irish and the Ladn alpha-' 
bet, what is the unforced consequence from this 
fa£b? Assuredly, not that the Irish could not 
have received .letters from the Phoenicians, On 
the contrary, the Carthaginians having borrowed 
the Roman, and the Irish having adopted the 
Carthaginian, the fair inference would be, that 
the Irish btring in such manner connefted with 
both, might very naturally be supposed to bear 
a genuine derivative resemblance to both. What 
was the charafter in which Plautus wrote his 
comedy of Panidus ? The Punic speech, which 
he puts into the mouth of one of his dramatis 
personam, is, I am told, accurately good Irish, 
Colonel Valiancy has at least declared it to be so> 
and has even been able to translate it. This was 
written during the second Punic war, and hajt 
been transmitted down to us in the Latin letten 
Nay, is not St. Patrick, in his own life, made to 
declare, that Fiech, the great poet of Ireland^ 
found so little difference in the charafter, that 
he read the Latin Gospels in fourteen days, and 
also composed an ode in praise of the Saint I * 

• Valiancy. 
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The affinity of the Irish language with the 
Punic shews, that though the details of heathen 
Irish history may be febulous, the foundations 
may be laid in truth. It demonstrates the early 
use of letters in Ireland, because nothing but 
tha( use could preserve the least vaffinityi 
from the flourishing aera of Carthage to the 
present time, a space of more than 2300 years. 
It accounts, also, for the Irish assuming the 
name of Phcni, which they have retained 
through -all ages; as it does for their giving 

• 

the name of Bearla-Pheni, or Phoenician tongue> 
to one of their native dialeds. In fine, it shews 
that when they adopted the Phoenician syntax, 
they confined their language to Oriental ortho- 
graphy, while it harmonized itself, and corrected 
its primitive consonantal Celtic asperity, by the 
suppression of many radical letters, in the prp- 
nunciarion of words. 

Notwithstanding the high probability, that 
the Phoenician and Punic traders did introduce 
letters both mto Ireland and into Britain, yet 
the truth would still remain involved in obscu* 
rity, and a doubt would for ever hang on the 
assertions relative to the improved state of the 
Pagan Irish, if we were not in possession of 

cvi^ 
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evidence from monuments of antiquity ; some 
of which plainly owe their existence to ages 
prior, by some centuries, to the establishment of 
Christianity in Ireland. The inscriptions found 
on these monumepts, confirm^ beyond the pow- 
er of refutation, the assertions of the Irish anti-^ 
quaries, respecting the literature of the Pagan 
inhabitants of Ireland. The charafters bear 
not only a great affinity to thos(e of the ancient 
Fhoenician3, Carthaginians, and Egyptians, but, 
in several instances, are exadly the same; as 
may be seen, on comparing them with the 
characters and inscriptions on the Bembine, and 
Ramesssan T^iUes, of Egyptian inscripdon.* 
An Ogham inscription has lately been discovered 
on what is called the Monument of Conan,- 
which, being dccyphered on principles establish-- 
ed previous to its discovery, is found to be an 
epitaph on a chieftain, who fell jn the batde of 
Gabhra, a century and a half before the birth of 
Christ. 

The source of the oW Greek, and of the old 
Irish, says Vallancey, spring from the same 
^untain-head, the Phoenician, mixed with the 
iPelasgian, or Sc}rthiani for Scuthae was the 

• Collea, (le Rcb. Hib, 
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Greek name for the Pelasgi^ signifying Nordi^ 
cm wanderers. Whereas, Kelt, on the ccntrarfj 
implied a fixed people^ and was a name whidi 
the Sqrthians, or Pelasgi, gave to those colonies 
that had long resided in a plff-e* The Iri^ 
had the Bohelotb, or common letter, and the 
Ogbamy or sacred letter. The former was the 
same, or nearly the same, with the Phoenician* 
The latter, like the Egyptian^ was an alphabetic 
and hieroglyphic compound. The Irish was 
the charadter formerly used in Spain, as is e^^ 
dent fit>m the manuscripts copied in Aldretes 
Ori^n de la Lingua Castellana^ 

The ahdent Ogham consisted of two specie^, 
die Ogham^ and Ogham Croabh. The Ogham 
was the sacred charafter of the Druids, and was 
probably so called from the Hebrew word ccb^ 
Mm, or bogbamy which signifies wisdom. And 
hence, as these are words of foreign extraftion, 
a probable reason why the letters under this de* 
nomination, were not the invention of the Hiber^.. 
Druids, but, the sacred characters of the Car- 
thaginian, Phoeniciah, and Egyptian priests, if 
not of all the Heathen priests of antiquity ; for 
Herodotus assures us, that the Greeks and lo- 
oians wrote in charaders composed entirely of 

right 
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right lines ; and such are adhially found in se- 
veral Egyptian inscriptions. The Goths, also, 
wrote in straight lines, called by them run-^rbets^ 
or furrows of wisdom. These sacred charac- 
ters, however, particularly those of the Egyp- 
tians, are not to be confounded with their hiero- 
glyphics. The sacred, and the popular writing, 
were quite distinft . from the hieroglyphical-* 
The ypccfjt.[jLMT» ispoyKu<piKXy did not stand as 
alphabetical characters, for the marks of sounds s 
they were meant to express the things them- 
selves. The ypoifjLiJLccTccy were simply charafters 
or letters, for the composition of syUables.f 

Beside the Phoenician, we have still another 
Asiatic reference to make, which is highly re- 
markable. What the ancient Persian was, I am 
ignorant. No mortal can pretend to know it, 
with any shadow of exactness; nor can the 
Greeks give us any light whatever on the sub*- 
jeft. J Yet, the proofe are for more than con- 
jeftural, that the Irish Ogham is the charafirer 
that was found on the nu>nument9 at Persepolis* 

'* Warburton. Court de Caylus. 
f Diod. Sicul. 
t Sir.W. JojDes, 
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The Irish language abounds with Eastern terms* 
Most of the Persian names of the Supreme 
God^ of the demons, the peri, the angels, &c. 
are still preserved in the Irish. Even the Per* 
sian names of the priests of the Ghebres, are 
Irish. These, surely, were not derived from 
the Romans; neither can they, without much 
violence to common sense, be supposed the 
febrication of monks 6f the sixth, seventh, or 
c^hth centuries. Attend to the following words, 
which are a few, out of hundreds of radicals 
&nd derivatives, which are to be adduced on the 
subjeft. They are indiscriminately picked out, 
and are all taken from the Sanskreet, Arabic 
auid Persian* 
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1 will not fatigue you with further examples. 
Turn, however, to the CcUeBatiea de Rebus Hi-- 
bernicisy and you will find such a multiplicity of 
proper nam^s and derivatives, asr will astonish you. 
Rivers, mountains, plains, countries, &c. arc not 
alone the objefts that will arrest your attention : 
besides these there are agricultural and domestic 
instruments, the implements of arts, and the ap- 
propriate appellations in manufaftures and com- 
merce ; and such are equally, if not more con- 
clusive, in ascertaining the Asiatic descent of 
the ancient Irish language. The Scythians be- 
lieved their founder had three sons," Leipoxainj 
Arpoxain, and Kolaxain.* This termination of 
xain, says Pellontier, Seems to me, to be the 
same as sahn of the Germans, and son of the 
English, as Anderson, Johnson, Donaldson, &c. 
But, what will you say to the adjunds O' and 
Mac, being both of Oriental origin ? Mac oc- 
curs even in Genesis : it denotes a descendant. 
O' implies a son in eminence. Thus, says the 
Abbe Renaudot, the Egyptian name O'Siris, is 
formed of Chiris, or Siris, that is, the sun, and 
O' (miu») : therefore, O'Chiris, or O'Siris, is, 
le fils de soleil par excellence. Now, is not 
this enough for all the O's and all the Macs that 
ever sprung fronv the Scythiac or Celtic stem ? 

F 2 If 
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If they go farther back, they must incontinently 
come to a plebeian root, and this is what tcna-* 
cious genealogy will not be pleased with. But, 
I will here have done with Hiberno-Oriental 
dedudtions, after simply remarking, that many 
even of the ancient Greek words, are from the 
same Pclasgian source with the Irish. For 
example, Delphi, one of the oldest cities of 
Greece, was remarkable for its oracle, ^s- 
chyles, Euripides, Pindar, and others, call this 
city 0/x<paXi?f. Now, Omphaile, or Om-failc, 
tn ancient Irish, is tlie cave or den of augury^ 
or of fete. The same occurs in the word 
'llpo^'/jTaii in Irish Bropbailb, or prophets to this" 
temple of Delphi -, who, we are toU, by a very 
ancient tradition, preserved by Pausanias, came 
from beyond the sea.* 

• Valiancy. 
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We are inattentive to the vicissitudes in hu- 
man affairs. Wc imperceptibly advance from 

m 

youth to age, without observing the gradual, 
but incessant change. But, if the Interval be- 
t\\'een two memorable asras could be instantly 
annihilated; if it were possible, after a slumber 
of two thousand years, to display the new 
world to the eyes of a rpedtator, who still re- 
tained a recent and lively impression of the old, 
his surprize, and his reflexions, would furnish 
the most pleasing subjeft for a philosophical 
romance. Here, we should see Rome rrans;- 
planted to the banks of the Thracian Bospho- 
rus } the fabulous gods of antiquity extirpated ; 
the public devotion of the age impatient to 
exalt the Saints and Martyrs of the Catholic 
church, oi\ the' altars of Diana and Hercules ; 
the union of the Roman empire dissolved; 
its genius humbled in the dust; the armi<^s of 
VRknown nat;iops issuing fironi the frozen regions 
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of the North, and finally establishing themselves 
in a viftorious dominion over the fairest pro- 
vinces of Europe and Africa. 

The settlement of the Milesians, under the 
name of Scots, in Ireland, says Mr. Macpher- 
son, is the capital point, established by the pre- 
tended literature of the Heathen Irish. Should 
this early settlement be once ascertained, it 
might naturally be cxpedted to follow, that the 
British Scots, if they derived their blood from 
the Irish, sliould have carried with them to 
Caledonia that karning, science, and civility, 
which had made so great a progress in their 
mother country, before they transmigrated from 
^t. But, nothing is more certain, than that the 
British Scots were an illiterate people, and in- 
volved in barbarism, even afier St. Patrick's 
mission to the Scots of Ireland, The abettors 
of the Irish antiquities are then, reduced to this 
dilemma J icither the Scots of North Britain did 
not derive their origin from Ireland, or else the 
Irish had pot any knowledge of letters, when 
the Bridsh Scots transmigrated from their coup- 
try. If the first position be true, the whol^ 
Milesian tale is at an end ; if the latter, on th^ 
other hand^ be the &6bj no memory remains io 

Ire^ 
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Ireland of transadtions prior to the mission of 
St, Patrick) and the reign of Leogaire. 

Mr. Macpherson still goes farther, and 
says, " When monkish learniAg flourished in 
Ireland, the Scots of Britain, by an uninrer-r 
nipted series of hostilities with the Britons, 
Pifts, and Saxons, were diverted from ciilci- 
vating letters, which alone could enable thenf> 
to look back into their antiquities, or to trans- 
mit any memory of their transaftions to pos- 
terity. Their exploits in the field died away for 
want of means of perpetuating them in the 
closet* The monks of Ireland, as it was mani- 
fest to the whole world, that both the Scottish 
nations were the same people, made an easy 
acquisition of an iUiterate, though brave peo- 
ple, and obtruded upon the world tli t system 
of the origin of the Caledonian Scots, which 
has been for many ages almost universally re- 
ceived. Hibernian missionaries converted the 
greatest part of the Pifts and Scots of Britain*^ 
from the errors of the Pagan superstition, Le*r 
gions of monies and saints swarmed from Ire- 
land into North Britain, in the early days of 
conversion, and religious peregrination, It was 
natural for an illiterate people, like the British 
3pots, to believe, that a nation, which produced 

F 4. thos<; 
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those holy, and very extraordinary men, wu; 
one of the most illustriops in the world." 

The concessions hefe made by this very able 
writer, (and yet they must have been uninten- 
tional, as the general proposition is advanced 
^. one of the strongest in his attack) are too 
palpable, after what I have already said, to re- 
quire any separate or further discussion. In 
justice and candour, he is forced to acknow- 
ledge, that the Irish had, in early times, some 
few rays of light among them. He grants, 
they had a superior degree of literature; and 
he allows their missionaries to have had success- 
ful talents at conversion. More, I do not de- 
mand. And especially, as besides what I have 
laid before you, I have a few collateral proofs 
pf the integrity of my argument, which he, 
probably, was oot aware oC 

* 

It has been said, that neither coins, nor relics 
pf former splendor, of any kind, have been 
traced, or dug up in Ireland. This is certainly 
a mistake. Jn regard to money, Irish coins 
have frequently been found.* In the days of 
Druidism, the head of every family paid annually 
^0 the king of Mynster a scrubal of silver, (a 

threc-^ 
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three-penny piece). The scrubal of gold i^ 
also mentioned in assessments. In 1074, Lan- 
franc, bishop of Canterbury, in a letter to Ti-? 
reldach, the monarch of Ireland, censures the 
die Irish dignitaries for conferring holy orders 
for money. From Matthew Paris we learn^ 
that in the days of king John, that sovereign 
sent the bishop of Norwich . as justiciary of the 
English pale, *^ who caused the money of the 
country to be stamped according to the weight 
of English money, and ordered, that both the 
half-penny and the farthing shogld be struck 
round." It has been urged, indeed, that 
where mention is made in the Irish annals of 
gold or silver, the weight, not the value, is no-» 
ticed; and hence it has been supposed, that 
diough the pure metal went in the course of 
exchange, yet, the value of money was not 
ascertained by impression. But, the same an- 
gument might hold good at this very hour, ifi 
indeed, such were the fa(Sb, against the Chinese 
having any circulating money j for though they 
have a coin called cash, which is not the value 
of a farthing, yet all their dealings of momentj^ 
are transafted through the medium of weight, 
aixl the purity of the precious metals. But, the 
«|aft is, there are I^^Ish silyer co^ns, sc^me, for 
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example, with this epigraph on the face, R^ 
Morab, King O Mora, or O More j and on the 
reverse, Na Dunegb, or, of the Fort. The let- 
ters, are the ancient Ogham Croabh. And 
here it is not unworthy of remark, that the 
epigraph on the face, instead of the cxurgue, 
Js the precise Oriental custom of this day. No 
portrait is on an Eastern coin, except that of a 
divinity. The Druids, probably, intcrdiacd the 
use of the images of kings, Was^ not this the 
case, likewise, with the Hebrew shekel ? 

At the time of the Trojan war, the use of 
money was unknown to the Greeks. Homer 
and Hesiod, who lived after that period, say 
iiot a word of gold or silver money : they ex- 
press the value of a thing by saying, it was 
worth such a number of oxen or sheep. They 
express the riches of a private man by the 
multitude of his flocks and herds. The Rot 
mans, also, till a littk before the siege of Ta^ 
rentum, U. C. 481, had no coin but copper; 
and estimated considerable sums more com- 
monly by the head of Cctde, tjian by money. 
They coined money, for the first time, U. C. 
325. Gold was only known as a precious ma- 
terial, and was sometimes joined with o^cn i(i 

the 
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the Inward of distinguished services.* And 
hence, that the authority of the first consuls 
should be firmly established, a penalty of five. 
oxen and two sheep, was denounced against 
every person who refiised to obey them.f But, 
we need not go so far back. To say nothing 
of gold, even 'silver was scarce in England, 
during the reign of the third Edward. Rents 
were paid in kind j and what money die English 
had, was locked up in die coffers of the great 
barons. Pieces of plate were bequeathed, evca 
by kings of England, so trifling, according to 
present estimation, that a gendeman of a mo- 
derate fortune would scarcely mention such in 
his will. Among the northern nations of Eu- 
rope, likewise, in the tenth century, money was 
scarcely Hnown. " lUa vero tcmpcstate nulla 
erat in terra moneta^ sed rebus res commutantes 
vctustissit^o more niercebantyr." J 

The Irish took the fxcjd, liH? their brethren 
of BritJun, in gorgeous array. Several of Os- 
sian's heroes, are described as fighting in cha- 
riots. " Pid thy beauty last, O Ryno ! Stood 
the strength of car-borne Oscar! The eagle 
?dng of my helmet is torn, My stride is in the 

clang 

f Pliny. f Pluurch, 
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clang of steel. I rejoice not over the fbea 
when he ceases to lift the spean But, our 
swords go together to the field ! My gleaming 
stccJ is around, the terror of my foes. Look on 
him, O moon, from thy clouds, be thy beam 
bright on his breast, (hat Comala may be^ 
hold him in the light of hjs armour/* Their 
imilitary accoutrements arc^ indeed, out of 
dispute. Their enemies allow they had arms. 
Yet, there is one feft which is curious. 
The Carthaginian swords, found near the plains 
of Canria?, and the Irish swords, so frequently 
met with, and some of which are now in thq 
British Museum, are, as to size, shape, aqd mix- 
ture of metak, so exaftly similar, that the assay 
master of the mint, who examined both, pyo^ 
nounced they were cast in the same furnace, * 

Ornaments in gold and silver have been often 
(lug up in Ireland. In the year 1692, a crowi\ 
of gold was found, raised in chase work, which 
must have been made before* the Christian aera, 
as it had not the cross, which, after that period, 
the crowns of Christian princes never were 
. without. It seems, also, to be a monarch's 
crown, having a resemblance to the close cFOwn 
'pf the east.. Oilier crowns of gold have like- 

... wise 
• GdvtfrRor Pownall. 
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tfrisc been found, as well as gorgets of gold, and 
gold-handled swords. This, however, you will 
say, proves nothing. It may be so. I cannot 
help, at the same time, looking upon one crowi> 
as I would upon another. Crowns have been 
dug up in Spain, in Italy, and in Germany* 
And yet so ignorant were the Spanish Christians 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, that Al-^ 
phonsus the Great, king of Leon, was reduced 
to the necessity of. employing Mahommetan 
preceptors for educating his eldest son. Even 
Charlemagne could not sign his name \ nor was 
he singular in that respeft, being kept in coun- 
tenance by several neighbouring princes. 

From Sir James Ware, and his followers, one 
would be led to suppose, there were formerly 
no other structures in Ireland, than straw^built 
cottages. This, among other things, has con- 
tinued that idea of barbarism, which has been 
so strongly inculcated, but which, in faft, is erro^ 
neous, as there are sfill existing many reputable 
monuments at least of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in Ireland. In what manner, in parity of 
reasoning, should we judge of the English ih 
the fifteenth century, from Hollingshed's ac- 
count, who was contemporary with Elizabeth ? 
^ There were very few chimnics even in the 

capital 
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capital towns : the fire was laid to the wall, and 
the smoke issued out at the roof, or door, or 
window. The houses were watded, and plais- 
tered over with clay ; and all the furniture and 
utensils were of Wood. The people slept on 
straw pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow/* 
Yet, Westtninster, York, and all the extraordi- 
narily beautiful cathedrals of England, were 
^ erefted, and of considerable antiquity, when this 
author wrote. Or, shall we subscribe to what 
Cambrensis writes of the English, in the latter 
end of the twelfth century ? This secretary of 
Henry II. the first British i/ivader of Ireland, 
says, •* it was the common vice of the English^ 
from their first settlement in Britain, to expose 
their cliildren and relations to sale.'* The cer- 
tainty of this custom is also confirmed by Mil- 
ton, who, on what appeared to him good autho- 
rity, shews, " that the wife of earl Godwin, 
who was sister to Canute, the Danish king of 
England, made great gain by the trade, she 
drove, of buying up English youths and maids 
to sell to Denmark." 

• « 

In England, castles walled with stone, and 
designed for residence as well as defence, are, 
for the most part, of no higher antiquity than 
the conquesti for although the Saxons, Ro- 
mans, 
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tnans, and even, according to some very re- 
spcftablc writers, the ancient Britons had cas- 
tles built with stone j yet, these were both few 
in number, and, at thit period, through negleft 
or invasions, either destroyed, or so much de- 
cayed, that litdc mote than their niins were 
reniaining.* Hence, the fecility of the con- 
quest. And hence William's care to ere6t cas- 
tles all over the kingdom. *' Nam Rex Gul. 
Conquestor ad casteDa construenda totam An- 
gliam fatigabat/' 

In Ireland, on the contrary, there are what 
are called the round towers^ and which are tra- 
ditionally said to have been erefted by the 
Phoenicians or Carthaginians. M. Beaufort 
says, clogba is the Iberno-Celtic name of these 
slender buildings; and that they are of the 
same construftion with the pyrathea of the an- 
cient Persians, and the chamnia of the Phoeni- 
cians and Cardiaginians ; that the Hibernian 
Druids erefted these temples in their san6bja- 
ries; and that they derived the custom from 
die Persian Magi, or Gaiirs, and in them kept 
the holy fire. These ancient struftures have oc- 
casioned variety of conje6tures, by whom they 

were 
• Grose. 
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were built, and for what purposes they were iri- 
tended Beside the opinion already mentioned, 
borne writers have ascribed them to the Danes, and 
others to the native Irish. That they were not 
of Danish origin, howeVer, may be inferred, 
from no such edifices being found in any of the 
various countries occupied or visited by that 
warlike people, excepting two which are in 
Scodand. They could not have, been all in- 
tended for beacons, because they appear, from 
the s'.Luations of those which remain, to have 
been erefted as often on low and level ground, 
as on high and commanding eminences. Nor is it 
reasonable to suppose, they were designed for the 
retreat of anchorets, on the first introduftion of 
Christianity into the island; for no other nation 
whatever exhibits such sandtuaries for hermits. 
But, may they not, it is asked, have been used as 
belfries ? No doubt, fliey might. At the same 
time, it is no proof that this was the case, that 
they Were always, as is allcdged, erefted in the 
rteighbourhood of ecclesiastical edifices: fof 
these edifices themselves were not so solidly 
built, being all of wood. In all probability, 
these round towers were used by the Pagan 
Irish in the celebration of their religious rites. 
That they might subsequently be applied to the 

uses 
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tiscs ascribed to them ; by the Dants, as watch- 
towers i by the first ckrgy, as belfries -, and by 

the ahchorets> as hermitages, may be readily 

• 

belieircd. The numbcf of these towers yet 
remaining in Ireland^ is said to be upwards oC 
sixty 3 many ijo feet highj one i^o. It is not 
ckar, that any, at present ei^isiing, are older than 
the sixth century. The construftion of the 
most ancient is with rock, and without ce- 
ment. 

A fa£t, however, of no very easy explanation, 
has latdy been communicated to the world.* 
Collieries of coal, in the very remotest periods 
of time, were wrought irt Ireland. The acci* 
dental discovery of an extensive mine, wrought 
by a set of people, at least as expert in the bu- 
siness as the present generation, and the antiqui-^ 
ty of which is such, that there does not remain, 
the most remote tradition of it in the country, 
serves at least to prove, that such things were 
worked in ages when the civilization and abil'ty 
of the Irish, are held to have been unequal to 
such an undertaking. From the floor to the 
roof, and in all the chambers, pillars of stalac- 
titcs havie accumulated; no very equivocal 
syi^ptom of antiquity. Nor can the working 

vot. V, G of 
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of this mine be attributed to the Danes, vAi^ 
livere unaccustomed to such patient, and scicnti*- 
fic labours. What shall we say, then, of these 
Irish barbarians, and of their country, cursed, 
OS it is described, as a wilderness of forests and 
bogs ? £)o savage people ransack the bowel$ 
of the earth for coal, while their woods and turf 
afford such abundant fuel to their land ? In the 
reign of Edward the First of England, coal, 
after being tried in London, was immediately 
prohibited as noxious. But, you will recolI*£t 
what I have already said on this subje£b. 

Of the Druids, I have spoken at large. A 
word of two morej however, on what appears 
relative to them from the history of the 
Irish. Many antiquarians, from the autho- 
rity of Cassar, give thd institution of Druid - 
ism to Britain ; and ptobably they, as well as 
their authority, arc in the right. Dfuidism 
might have arisen in the western hemisphere, 
from the mixed colonies of Pelasgians, &c. 
who found their way into the British isles. But, 
Britain was not the birth-place of 'Druidism.^ 
Dr. Borlase was surprized at the conformity in 
temples, priests, worship, doftrines, and divina- 
tions, between two such distant people as 

the 
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the British DniidSj and the Persian Magi. This 
wonderful agreement, says he, between the Per* 
sians, and the Western nations of Europe, was 
too obvious to escape the notice of the judi- 
cious arid learned I*elloutierj therefore; ht 
takes it for granted, that the Celts and Persians 
were one and the same people. But, conti- 
nues Dr. Borlase; this is perhaps father going 
too far. We had our inhabitants from Gaul^ 
as the nearest part of the continent to Britain, 
^d with the inhabitants came the Celtic Ian* 
guage $ but, the DrUids had no being when this 
island was peopled) their discipline being in* 
vented or introduced afterwards, as is plain from 
the Germans, Danes, Swedes, and Russians, 
who were branches of the Celts, and yet had no 
Druids. Had they been really Celtic priests, 
they would have spread with the several divi- 
sions of that mighty ^lation* * 

In his fourth book, Strabo saysi there was an 
island near Britain, in which the natives wor- 
shipped Ceres and Proserpine, with the same 
rites they did in Samothrace. This, he puts 
into the mouth of Artimidorus, who is sup- 
posed to have lived before the Grecians had dis- 
covered any thing of the British seas, so that 

G 2 the 
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the Grecians could not have introduced the 
woi*ahip of Ceres and Prospcrine. To whonif 
thefij wefe they indebted for these divinities i^ 
To the Phoenicians ? Apolloj we are told> was 
the principal god of the Pagan Irish^ and that it 
is because the hatp Was sacred to him, that this 
instrument is the ensign armorial of Ireland* 
The worship of Baal, we kre likewise told^ was 
known to the Iberno- Celts* The name of 
Baal, which signifies DominUs, was the first 
name of the true God. Afterwards it was, by 
express command, changed, when the Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, and Phoenicians, bestowed that sa-» 
cred name upon the sun.^ 

The Pagan Irish never admitted the modern 
deities of the Greeks or Romans into their 
worship i even to the days of St, Patrick, their 
rites were purely Assyrian.f And, at the same 
time, the Irish Druids, like their Scythian an- 
cestors, permitted no image worship. The tm- 
chlssekd stone was the only emblem used by 
all ancient nations. The Chinese and Hindoos 
still retain this stone, though their pagodas arc 
crowded with images; and Pausanias declare^ 
that aU the ancient Greeks had no ocher em- 
blem of their deities. Before the time of Ma** 

hommed, 
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kommed, the Arabs had no other; and the 
mater deorum of the Romans, was a roughs 
Uack stone. 

I am now arrived nearly at the close of thi» 
intricate and obscure investigation. I will not 
flatter myself with the hope, of having entirely 
5atisfied you upon this subjeft. I will, how- 
ever, venture to say, as far as fairness of inten* 
tion goftsy I liave entirely satisfied myself. The 
sketch is, indeed, a meagre one<. Bu(, you 
must look ^pon it with indulgence, and as you 
would upon a description in your fevouritc Og- 
sian. The scenery throughout is wild and ro^r 
mantle. The extended heath by the sea shore j 
the mountain shaded with mist; the torrent. 
rushing through a solitary valley ; the scattered^ 
oaks, and the torr b^ of warriors, overgrown 
with moss; all these demand attention. They, 
at least, lead us ** to the voice of years that arc 
gone; to the years th4t roll before us, with aU 
their deeds/' * 

In regard to the first communications be« 
tween Caledonia and Ireland, tradition is silent. 
Orosius, however, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, says^ Hibernia Scotonim gentibus collitur. 

♦ Ossian, 
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In process of time, says venerable Bcde, the 
coi^ntry of Britain, after it had been inhabite4 
\fy the Britons and Pifts, was possessed, on the 
side of tlie Pifts, by ^ nation of the Scots, 
who came out of Irejand, and made themselves 
masters of those lands, which they enjoy to this 
day, either by friendship or by force, Giraldus 
Cambrensis expresses himself in similar terms ; 
speaking of the Irish, he says, 'f Gens ab his 
propagata specificato vocabulo Scotica vocatur 
in hodiirrnum." 

One apparently strong reason, indeed, is ad- 
vanced against the Scots migration from Ireland 
into Caledonia, says Mr. Whitaker, for it is said, 
if they were compelled by poverty, or from 
being overstocked, to go in quest of foreign 
settlements, they ought, in common prudence, 
to have tried their fortune in the southern divi- 
sion qf the country, and not in the sterile 
mountains of the western Caledonia. But, 
Bede is explicit and satisfactory upon this pointi 
'* Est, autem sinus maris permaximus, qui and- 
quitus gentem Britonum a Pidtis sccemfbat, qui 
ab occidente in terras longo spatio erumpit, ubi 
est civitas Britonum munitissima usque hodie, 
quae vocatur Alchuth : ad cujus videlicet sinus 
partem septentrionalein Scotti, quos diximus^ 

^dve- 
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advenientes, sibi locum patrise feccrunt." Bedei 
. we see, thus fixes the Scots, not along the west- 
ern Highlands and isles, but, merely upon th| 
northern banks of the Clyde^ 

In the year of Christ 320, it is said, Fergu3 
established himself from Ireland in Caledonia, 
with a body of troops, and the authority of a 
sovereign, and then fixed the appellation ScotSj 
within the island of Britain. Thence the name 
was carried gradually with their possessions, 
over the whole extent of the present Scotland. 
And Hibernians, Caledonians, {Loman Britons, 
^d Saxons, have all concurred to form the 
present respeftable nation of the Scot^.* This 
isystem, however, of Richard of Cirencester, 
who wrote in the fourteenth century, is no| 
considered as of sterling validity. The his^ 
torian of the Roman empire acquaints us, on 
the authority of Claudiun, that the Irish, or 
Scots, about the year 4P7, invaded the whole 
western coast of Britain. This, again, is not 
considered a$ absolutely the first settlement of 
the Scots in Caledonia. The first tribe, under 
the name of Dalreudini, or Attacotti, afterwards 
Scoti, landed, says Pinkerton, from Ireland, 
yuider their leader Riada, about the year 250 of 

G 4 ouf 
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pur aera. The Pifts, who bad come from 
Scandinavia^ permitted them to settle in Argylc-r 
ihirCj where they remained aboiip two hundrecl 
years. They then were driven back into Ire- 
land. Recovering themselves, however, they 
returned about fifty years afterwards, under Fer- 
gus, the son of Ere, who established his Scot- 
tish kingdom in the same distrift, about the 
year 503 ^ The Scots, the Pifts, and the Cale- 
donians, afterwards united under one sovereign, 
in $40, and thei| cook fhc single name of 
Scots. 

About the accuracy of these dates, it is not 
necessary for us to enquire, It is very imma« 
ferial to the object of oyr pursuit, which of 
them be entitled to the highest degree of credit, 
I cannot, however, allow you to part from Iri^h 
jmtiquity altogether, until yoii derive, in a very 
few words, a much more comprehensive view 
of the subject than I, peiiiaps, wi^h ajl my 
pains, have be^n able to giyc you. The writer 
pf wha( I am now to communicate to you, is 
the learned Dr. Barnard, an English diyine of 
literary reputation, and at present a bishop in 
Ireland, It had been well, had his work falleq 
into my hands somewhat sooner, as it woukl 
iiaye saved us both a co|isiderable degree of 

heavy 



heavy investtgatira. But, I was ignorant thai 
(he bishop had written on so uninviting a qats^ 
rion i ^nd my own little amangemdnt, when hia 
dissertiition f^il into nriy hands, liad been too faf 
fidvwoed^ for me to give it up entirely, 

^^ The origio of that^ portion of the inhabitant^ 
of Britain^ properly called Scots,*' says the hU 
jshopj *' ha$ been in point of history so establish^ 
ed by cb$ concurrence of all writers on that subjefl:, 
both native and foreign, from venerable Bede^ 
down to Sir George Mackenzie, that, for a 
period pf at least nine hundred years, it waa 
pever esteemed matter of questiohi yntil some 
late Scottish antiquarians, anxious to support at) 
hypothesis inconsistent with their own annals 
^ tradition^ have thought proper wholly tp 
rcjcft the receiyed ofHnipn of their ancestors on 
^is headf and to ofier to the public in its place, 
fit entii;e new system of their own, founded oq 
firguments of probability, sufficiently plausible 
gnd ingenious, but, unsupported by writtcq 
testimonies, or an^ authentic documents what« 
pver, 

*< Having read, with some degree of atten-i 
^ion, what ^has been produced in this contro^ 
yers^ oq both $ide^ of (he Question, and com^ 

pare4 
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pared it, as w^U with the ancient histories of 
the Scots and Irish, as with the evidence of 
wch foreign writers as make mention of them, 
I am of opinion, that a system may> be formed 
from these materials, equally consistent with 
probability and written authority, which rather 
tends to reconcile, than to subvert the opinions 
of both parties ; and is, at the same time, sup- 
ported by as convincing evidence, as truth, at 
this distance of time, is capable of receiving. 

• « 

*' It appears to be highly probable, that the 
north of Ireland might have been originally 
peopled from the adjacent parts of Caledonia, 
as the Scottish antiquarians assert, aoid that the 
southern inhabitants of the island might hav€ 
derived their origin from their neighbours iii 
South Britain (perhaps from the Belgae and 
Damnonii, whose posterity in Ireland Were call* 
ed Firbolghs, and Tuatha de Danan): I am 
therefore ready to admit that the Irish might 
have been the children, rather than the parcntj^ 
of the Caledonjanj, 

*^ But, this concession, as to the first popu^ 
lation of Ireland, has no tendency to invalidate 
the history of a certain Milesian dynasty having» 
in process of time, invaded^ and obtained the 

domi- 
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dominion of the country, without extirpating 
the ancient natives : for have not the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans in Britain, and 
the English ifi Ireland, since done the same ^ 
Kut, no pne, I believe, has been so absurd as to 
infer, that either of these kingdoms was 
peopled, as well as subdued by the invaders. It 
is equally an error, to suppose that die Irish 
chronicles deriyc the blood of their whole nar 
tton from these Milesians ; for none, but their 
princes, and the spreading branches of theic 
posteriry, pretend to trace their families fron^ 
this honourable source. 

** If genealogies had been preserved in Eng- 
land, with the same attention as they were in 
iFcland, we should probably be astonished to 
find as many of our feUpWTSubjefiis, now in po* 
vcrty and obscurity, with royal blood flowing in 
their veins, in one country, as in the other. 
Whoever has read the short history of the line 
of Plantagenet, published towards the beginning 
of this century, will be sensible of the truth of 
this observation. But, the Irish genealogical ta- 
bles, which are still extant, carry intrinsic proofs 
of their* being genuine and authentic, by their 
chronological accuracy, andi consistency with 
pach other, thrqugh ^ the lines QoUj^teral, as 

well 
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well as dirtGc s a C0iisisteiiC7 not to be account* 
ed £br> on the supposition of their being &bri^ 
cated in a subsequent age of darkness and igno- 
rance ; butt easily explainedi if we admit them 
to have been drawn from the source of real 
family records and truth. So much of the Irish 
history as relates to the names and succession of 
their princes, will certainly stand against every 
reasonable obje(5tion to its credibility, whatever 
suspicion of errors, or even fiftion, may lie 
against other circumstances contained in it. 

^^ As to the high antiquity, and long duration 
of the Milesian d)ma$ty in Ireland, I can discern 
nothing incredible in the account of it. It is 
natural to suppose, that at what time soever this 
Spanish, or Celtiberian colony took possession 
of Ireland, irs leader became kings and when 
we consider the remoteness of this island fi-om 
foreign invasion, we shall think it less wonderful, 
that its succession should have continued un^ 
changed through such a long line of Milesian 
princes. The same circumstances, in the an-* 
nals of China, do not shock our. belief i and we . 
account for it from the same cause^ iiamely, its be« 
ing separated from all connexion widi the rest 
of the world, which preserved it, until the Tar- 
tan invasion, from those revolutions which have 

so 
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SO frequently changed the government of other 
countries. And, to come nearer home for an 
example^ the Scottish line, stiU happily reigning 
in Great Brttain> tracing it no higher than* to its 
unquesdoned ancestor, Fergus IL is, at this day, 
no kss ancient, than the line of the Milesians 
was at the period, down to which the written 
luitiquititfs of that country still extant are car^ 
ried. 

'< I shall not here enter into a dbcustion 
concerning tlK most ancient and authentic an« 
nab of Ireland, said to have been framed under 
die san&ion of public authority, from time to 
time, till the invasion of the Danes ; but, as I 
before observed, even in those more recent com^ 
piktions which now remain, we find none of those 
palpable Contradt6Hons in different historians, 
none of those uncertamties and variations in the 
names and order of their kings, which appear 
in the histories of dke darker ages of other na- 
tions, where fi&ion or tradition has supplied the 
want of authentic materials. A general agree*^ 
ment appears in the names and lineage of that 
long series of princes, that succeeded and de- 
scended from the first conquerors to the fifth 
century; and the descent of the collateral 
branches, is traced up' to the royal stem, with 

such 
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^tich precision arid consistency as shews it to 
have been once a matter of public cbncemi 
The later bai-ds and senacchies could not have 
fabricated tables that should have stood the test 
of cridcal examination^ as these tvill do; fronr 
whence I infer, that they have been a true tran- 
script from ancient records then extant, but since 
destroyed" * 

This summing up of the evidence, as I may 
&]rly call ic, by bishop Barnard, sanftions me in 
the belief^ that the cause I have been pleading 
Is just. But^ similar instances, from similar 
premises, occur in the annals of almost tvcry 
tountry upon earth. The Norwegians, says 
Mallet, who discovered arid colonized Green- 
land, Iceland, and probably a part of America; 
who conqil(*red the Orcadcs, the Hebrides, the 
Isle of Mani many provinces in England, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland ; and particularly, that 
part of France which still bears their name; 
who were the terror of Europe 5— rthese very 
Norwegians, hold out an instruftive warning to 
mankind. " Chretien II.'* says he, " gou- 
vcrn^ par des maximes & des coriseils sangui- 
naires, dctruisic une gjande partic des families 
nobles, hcs temps qui suivirent ne furent pas 

moins 
• Transad. Royal Ir. Acad. 1787. 
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tnoins contraircs ^ la noblesse, quoiqu*eHe 
n*eut plus a soufirir ses grandes calamites. Le 
scnat de Danemarc, ancantit celui de Norvcgc ; 
traita cc royaumc comme une province con- 
qtiise> & le goiiverna avec un empire absolu. 
Sous tin scmblable regime la noblesse Norve- 
giennc ne put cviter de tomber dans l*indigcncc: 
elle vendit d'abord pour subsistef, une partie de 
.ses terres, & n'eut bientot plus d'autres res- 
sources que d'en cultiver le reste de ses pro- 
pres mains. Telle est aujourdhui la condition de 
presque tout ce qui reste des femilles autrefois 
les plus illiistres, .& les plus puissantes. Leurs 
descendants consehvent encore k cote des instru- 
ments du labourage qui les font vivre les armoi« 
ties, & les genealogies qui les consolent/' 

Was not this also the case on the establish- 
ment of the seven Saxon kingdoms in England? 
The unfortunate Britons having been exhausted 
by continual wars^ and even worn out by their 
own viftbries, were rcluftantly compeUed to 
forsake the open, and more fertile parts of the 
country. All the vestiges of Roman luxury, 
were now almost totally destroyed by the con- 
querors. •' The few natives, who were not 
either massacred, or expelled their habitations, 
were reduced to the most abjeft slavery, and 

em- 
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employed in culdirating those grotmds for their 
new ixiasterSy which they once prided themselves 
in, as their oi¥n* Nay> the lower classes of 
people were bought and sold with the &rnis» 
and were reckoned of no more account than die 
herds of the field/* • 

Thus, which way soever we turn our foot- 
steps we meet ^mth nothing but revolutions 
The pages of all historyi are Uftle more than 
the chftinicles of degradation on the one side, 
and of exaltation on the other* 

• Iliatmy «f EogkadL 
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To the Scythians,' or > Goths, whdm we 
parted With on the continent, we are now again 
to return. They will not, after what we have 
already said, detain us long. The learned Rud- 
heck of "Sweden, whom imagination favoured 
as much as erudition, speaks^ of Sweden as the 
Atalantis of Plato* He makes no doubt but 
Japhct himself came thither with his whole 
.£imily ; and he undertakes to prove a Scandi- 
navian expedition under the diredtion of Her- 
cules, in one of the remotest ages of the world. 
We have already had occasion to observe the 
dcstruftive torrent, which, rushing from the 
North, spread itself in almost imperceptible 
ramifications over every part of Europe. In 
the field, the Teutonic race displayed an un- 
daunted intrepidity, and a discipline and perse- 
verance, which merited the approbation even of 
the Romans. In their maritime expeditions, 
they were bold and adventurous. We cannot 
VOL. V. H read 
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i-ead the history of the eighth, ninth, and tcntfl 
centuriesj without observing with surprize, the sea 
covered with their vessels. During the space of 
two hundred years^ they almost incessantly rava- 
ged England ; they often invaded Scotland and 
Ireland^ and made incursions on the coasts of 
Livonia, Courland, and Pomerania. All Europe^ 
in short, was a prey to their depredations. No 
place escaped their fiiryj nor was any people 
kft unsubdued within the wide cirde of their 
sanguinary visitations. 

In the history of Denmark, we find mention 
of a fleet of seven hundred'ships ; some of them 
were capable of carrying a hundred, or a hun- 
dred and twenty men. With these they made 
great and daring enterprizes. The Norwegians, 
have accounts not only of the discovery, but of 
their having settlements in America, or Vinland, 
as they then called it from its spontaneous vines, 
centuries before Columbus was born. * Our 
own Alfred, in the ninth century, had an attempt 
mad^ to discover a north-eaft passage to the 
Eaft Indies. The relation of this voyage, written 
in the Saxon language by Alfred himself, is hap- 
pily preserved f. In the same tra£t> the king 
also gives us the report of an Anglo-Saxon^ 

whom 

• • Mallet's North. Anti^. f Cotton Library. 
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whom he had sent to explore the Bakic. Fads 
like these, «peak volumes. They woiild lead one 
naturally to suppose^ that though conquest ha& 
perhaps never appeared mone dreadful and des- 
tniftire than in the hands of the northern nations, 
yet that their expeditions were not aiirays confined 
to piratical devastation. A life of danger and &tiguc 
fortifies the strength, and animates the courage 
of the soldier. B« in their turn, more peaceable 
propensities have likewise their ascendancy : and 
thus, while fertile provinces irresistibly attract, 
the tranquility of their abodes ultimately fix, the 
choice of tribes, who are in the search of settle^ 
ment. The Gothic nations, entertained opinions, 
very different from ours, of national justice. 
Their laws, for the most part, like those of the 
Lacedemonians, seemed to know no other virtues 
than those of » military nature, and no other 
crimes than those of cowardice. War tKey 
looked upon as a real aft of justice, and esteemed 
force an incomcstible title over the weaki a visi- 
ble mark, diat God had intended to subjed them 
to the strong. They had no doubt but the in- 
tentions of the Divinity had been to establish the 
same dependence among men, las among inferior 
animals; and setting out £nom the principle of the 
ineqoaliiy of men, as our modem civilians do 
from that of their equality, they inferred that the 

• H 2 weak 
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weak had no right to what they could not dcftn^s 
And which, after all, let me ask, is worse j :o aft 
and think as they did; or, like the moderns^ with 
better principles, to afl; as ill? Valour, says a 
German warrior, in Tacitus, is the only proper 
good of men; the gods range themselves on the 
side of the strongest* 

1 should wander from my purpose, were I to 
enumerate all the enterprizcs of the inhabitants of 
tlie north. The causes which render nations. hos- 
tile or fiiendly, are neither abstruse nor compli* 
catcd; nor docs it require any depth of metaphy- 
sical subtlety to discover, what often confounds 
men's ideas of right and wrong. The Goths and 
Vandals, who made so great a figure in Europe, 
originally possessed a part of that immense coun- 
try, which lies along the Baltic and the Northert 
ocean. The Angles, from whom the majority 
of the English derive their blood, and the whole 
their name, were one of the states, which the 
R.omans comprehended under the general name 
of V^dals. Tacitus, h^s had the good fortune 
to, dignify his account of the Germans, with the 
fir^t mention of a* nation, which has been decreed 
tq ojake sijch an illustrious figure in the world. 
" Aiiojfi^s & Angli, & Varini, fluminibus & ^ylvis.. 

muni- 
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muniurttiir/' The Saxons, derived their origin 
from the same source with the Angles, 

• 

I have already mentioned that the Britons,' 
unable to defend themselves from the northen 
inhabitants of their isle, and from the Scots,' 
were forced to seek assistance from the Danes and ' 
Saxons, their allies. How they were betrayed, 
belongs properly to the province of history.^ 
We are told, however, that the Angles, in par- ' 
ticular, or Danes, left their own country totally ' 
deserted.* Nor could it have been otherwife, 
if we recolleft, that they did not so much con- 
quer the Britons, as extirpate and expel them ; 
and that they entirely new peopled three-fourths 
of the island. That they suffered few or none 
of the old inhabitants to remain among them, 
appears from their adopting scarcely any part of 
their customs, laws, or language i hardly retaining 
so much as their names of place*. All which 
they insensibly would have done, more or less, 
had the conquered Britons Femained, though in 
the lowest state of servitude. For it is always 
seen, that the conquerors gradually assume the 
language and manners of the conquered, when the 
latter are most numerous, though never so much 
depressed, provided they intermix. Thus, the 

H 3 J^qr^ 
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Norwegians under RoUo, when they had con- 
quered Normandy, quickly imbibed the French 
manners and language : thus, the same Normans, 
when, about twa centuries after, they ccHiquered 
England, in vain endeavoured to make thf ir 
Norman-French the national language, and to 
establish the Norman laws; in the course of one 
or two reigns, the laws, manners, and speech of 
the English had gradually recovered the superi- 
ority, and were adopted by the conquerors them^ 
selves, aed their descendants. 

B«t, these were all a subsequent people. The 
movements from the north, were of a very early 
date. The Bclgae, are sajd to have passed into 
Britain 300 years before Christ ; and the Piifts,inta 
Caledonia about the saine time. Amorg all these 
Northern hordes, indispXitable traces of Oriental 
usages are to be found : and this we have ac^ 
counted for, on the great probability o( tfaexF 
having been originally enlightened from the east. 
Odin'5 followers, as probably the last comers, 
imported abundantly from the east into Scandi- 
navia, Alfred, in his Saxon account of the Nor- 
thern feas, constantly ca}Is thefe nations the Ori- 
entals. * llome had reckoned from her founda- 
tion, 640 years, wlien the arms of the Cimbri, a 

Scythiai? 
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Sqrthiac people, were first seen among them* 
" From that time to the present,*' says Tacitus, 
" two hundred and six years more have clapfed : 
so long have we been in conquering Gcrmanyt 
And in the course of so tedious a war, what va- 
rious losses have been sustained by each party I 
No nation hath given us more alarms; neither the 
Samnites, the Carthaginians, the Spaniards, xhe 
Gauls, nor even the Parthians : so much less vi- 
gor hath the de3potic power of-Arsaces had, than 
the liberty of the Germans. For, except the 
defeat of Crassus, what hath the conquered and 
prostrate East to oppose to the current of our 
success ? Whereas, the Germans have taken or 
defeated five generals of the republic, who com- • 
jnanded so n^any consular armies. They cut off 
Varus, and three legions from Augustus himself. 
Nor was that advantage obtained with impunity^ 
which Marius gained over them in Italy i the di-. 
vine Julius in Gaul ; and Drusus, Tiberius, and 
Germanicus in their owq country. And cvea 
presently after this, the tremendous threats of 
Caligula became the objeft of their sport. A 
respite followed j till profiting by our discord and 
civil wars, they attacked our legions in their' 
winter quarters, and even undertook the con- 
quest of Gaul. We have since driven them back 
l>cyo|id the Rhine : but, in these latter times, our 
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victories over tliem have been kss real thin the 
pomp of our triumphs. If this people cannot* 
be brought to love us, at leastj may the gods be 
propitious, and may they always hate each other; 
since in the present declining fates of the em- 
pire, fortune can grant us no greater favour, than 
the dissentioiis of our enemies!"* , 

Sych was the opinion entertained of the Ger^ 
m^n and Northern nations, by the people who con- 
quered the rest of the world. Such, according 
to the confession of Tacitus, was that martial 
courage, that ardor, that constancy in defending 
an^ avenging their liberties, which so early 
threatened the power of Rome, and in a few ages 
afterwards overturned it. Tacitus, in tliis com- 
pepdipus narrative of ancient Germany, compre- 
hends under the same name all Scandinavia y and 
therefore whatever he says of the one, equally 
regards tlie other.f Their kings, they chose 
for their noble birth i their leaders, or generals, 
for their personal valour: reges ex nobilitate, 
duces ex virtute sumunt. In battle, it would 
have been a disgrace to the chief to have been 
excelled in courage by any of his followers : 4 
disgrace to the followers, not to have equalled 
^eir chieC Should he have perished, thcy^ 

. . .. W0UI4 
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would have been exposed tx> the h^hesi in&my 
through life. The chiefs fought for vidory : the 
followers for their chief. ^ And here we may 
at once perceive, the broad rudiments of vassar 
hge, and feudal tenure. 

Animosities and battles are subjefts not wor^ 
thy of commemoration. War, in its feirest 
form, implies a perpetual violation of humanity 
and justice. The records of man slaughtering 
man, are as contemptible as the records of dog 
howling against dog. From man, indeed, irre- 
parable mischief often results ; and the labours <^ 
a thousand years may be inadequate to the rava- 
ges of 4 single day. The progrc^ and improve-? 
ment of society, on the contrary, is a chronicle of 
inestimable value, It is delightful to see, even 
in those rude swarms of Germans andScandinavi- 
ans, a troop of savage warriors, who seemed only 
born for pillage and destruftion, at last, change4 
into a sensible and free people j impregnating their 
institutions with a spirit of order and equality; and 
rearing that bud, which was afterwards to blossom j, 
and expand throughout Europe. In this memora- 
ble aera,^ we can trace the first link of a new chain 
of events ; we can see the laws spring forth, and 
tl^e manners and principles, which have ever 

since 
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since governed so many celebrated nations} 
whose superiority of genius, at kast for the mo- 
ment, ha3 apparently called them forth to de- 
termine the fete of almost all the rest of the world, 

I am well aware, it has been the fc shion to de- 
cry the Goths, But, what subjed, even though 
the most sacred, has not been decried ? I cannot, 
indeed, suppose the people of this island, for in- 
stance, during their bondage, to have been as re- 
fined and as happy, as they are now. I can 
tasily pifture to myself a wonderful alteration, 
AU those great trafts of land, which lay unfilled, 
on account of the inroads, or the feuds and dis- 
cords that raged with perpetual violence, I now 
behold cultivated an9 smiling with plenty. Instead 
of the castles, which every baron was compelled to 
ereft for the defence of his family, and where he 
lived in the fierceness of solitary pride, among 
needy dependents, oppressed by the abuse of feu- 
dal prerogative; my eyes arc charmed with ele* 
garit country seats, adorned with fine planta- 
tions, apd beautiful gardens 5 while happy villa- 
ges, or gay towns, are rising about them, and en- 
livening the prospeft, with every image of rural 
wealth : on our coasts, trading cities, fiill of new 
manufactures ; in our ports and harbours, innu- 
. mcrable ships, for the SQle purpose of commerce j 

but 
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but above all, that improvement in the minds and 
faculties of men, which raise them to a rank, at 
least equal, if not superior, to the most cek-r 
brated of the Greeks nnd Romans ! 

Notwithstanding all this, however, and though 
It be admitted, that the real merit of any objeft 
is enhanced by the darkness of the surrounding 
medium through which it emerges, it wiH Qot 
be denied, that ^ilc the greatness and simpli- 
city of those manners, which the conquerors of 
Rome brought with them from their woods, 
continued to animate their posterity, die feudal 
association was, for the days in which it reigned,( 
noble in its principle, and useful in its praAice. 
The lord and the vassal were linked to each 
other in the closest connexion of attachment, 
gratitude, and affeAion. At the same time, 
it must be confessed, that if in one period, 
it tended to encourage liberty and happir 
oess;. in another, it instigated rapacity and 
savagpnesi* prosperity and vigour attended 
the feudal association in its youth ; its maturity 
was marked with peevishness and infirmities. 
The compad at last broke -, and then came all 
(hp miseries of reciprocal usurpations 

The 
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The * ancient inhabitants of Germany and 
Scandinavia, with many brilliant, had many 
hideous feature$. Thus, the laws of the Sax 
ons, as regulated by Charlemagne, and published 
by Leibnitz,* fix the composition for the murder 
of a grandee, or a prince, atjl. sterling; and 
the same for every wound, that deprived him of 
his hearing, sight, or use of his limbs. But, if 
this injury were done to a freeman, and not to a 
noble, the composition was only five shillings. 
At the same time, the murder of a slave was 
rated but at fifteen pence, which was precisely, 
the price of a simple blow, that produced nei-- 
thcr swelling nor blackness, if given to a prince 
or a noble. Nearly the same proportions were 
observed by the laws of the Angles. Outrages 
against the fajr sex, and against modesty, also, 
were valued with a degree of exaflness, of 
which one would not haye thought matters of 
that nature susceptible. The laws of these 
people, says Montesquieu, judged of insults 
offered to men, by the size of the wounds, nor 
did they shew more refinement as to the of- 
fences committed against women: so that they 
seem to havp measured injuries, as one mea-. 
sures figurej in geometry, 

. Yet, 
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Yet, though damseb of distinftion, arid yoUng 
maidens in particular, were commonly secured 
from the bold warriors who rambled about in 
search of adventures, in fortresses and rude 
castles, situated on the summits of rocks, and 
rendered inaccessible by thick mishapen walls*, 
caSed serf eats or dragons'-^it was here that 
chivalry commenced. Fiefe and chivairy . 
were mutually to aft upon one another. The 
feudal association, was to direft and to foster 
chivalry ; and from chivalry, it was to receive a 
support and lustre. They were plants, which 
were destined to take root about the same 
period, and to sympathize in their growth, and 
in their decline. The seeds of them the Goth 
had gathered in his forest; and to whatever 
soil or climate his fortune was to carry him, 
there he was to scatter them with profusion. * 

Women were of high importance in early 
times. The German women attended to pub-* 
lie affairs ; and as they deb^ed in the days of 
Tacitus, in the assemblies of their tribes, so 
they afterwards appeared in the Gothic parlia^ . 
ments. ' A^ms, gallantry, and devotbn, (for to 
love God, and the ladies, was the jSrst lesson of 
chivalry) afted with uncommon force among 

the 
• Dn Stuart. 
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the Genmns, Rcligioti minted with war, ajid 
piety with krrt ; and hence their spkndid tad 
heroic contentions fer the pahn of valour^ and 
the prize of beauty. In the midst of fierceness 
and independency, gaUanoy, and the point of 
honour, grew and prospered *^ Hi," says 
Tacitus, <^ cuique sandissimi testesi hi nxaximi 
laudafiores/' 

By all the Sauidinavians^ in particular, wo-^ 
men were held in high coilsideration. They 
believed, that there was somediing sacred in 
their charader, and that they had a foresight of 
futurity: f>r dus reason, their councils were 
always respe&ed, and their opinions regarded.* 
Strabo relates, that the Cimbri were accompa- 
nied by venerable and hoary-headed prophet- 
esses, apparelled in long linen robes, most splen- 
didly white. The Germans were always at- 
tended by their wives, even in their most distant 
expeditions. To the female sex belonged the 
study of simples, and the art of healing. In 
the chronicles of the North, we find the ma- 
trons, and the young women, always employed 
in dressing the wounds of their husbands or 
lovers. Tacitus says beautifully, *< Ad n[iatits» 

« 

. • Tadtas. 

ad 
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* ftd cohji^es, vulnera ferunt: nee ilbe numcrare 
aiit exsugere plagas pavcnt : cibosque & horta^ 
mina pugnandbus gestant/' 

The resolution of ihc women of the Norths 
ifiras as datlntles^ as the courage of the rafin* 
** Her soul was resolved, and the tear was 
dried fix)m hct* wildly-looking eye. A troubled 
joy rose on her mind, 13ce the red path of the 
lightning on a stormy doud. Yet/ why did she 
not pass away in secret Uke the flower of the 
rock, which lifts its head unseen, and strews to 
the wind its widiered leaves ? '* * Yet, it must 
not be &ncied, the German women were de«* 
ficient in gentleness. An high, independent 
spirit, is not inconsistent widi the softer passions. 
Tacitus, with his usual energy, thus expresses 
the distindive charafters of the sexes in Ger- 
many. ** Lamenta ac lacrymos cito, dolorenji 
& tristitiam tarde ponunt. Femiois lugere ho7 
nestumest; viris, meminisse.f 

One principal source, however, whence the 

renowned system of chivalry was to arise, was 

. cbe current belief, among Celts, as well as 

. Godis, that vidory always attends the just. 

The 

• Omw. f De Mor. Gcmu 
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The Fore that God bears to truth and justic^^ 
they conceived^ would leadj at all times, though 
cyen by supernatural means, to a fair and ho- 
nourable termination. On this principle, also. 
Was engrafted dieir reliance on divinations, in 
duels, &c. What they could pot of themselves 
know, God, they supposed, might graciously be 
pleased to develope. Decisions of such a kind 
could not but be infallfble. Herodotus tells us, 
duels Were, on all occasions, common among 
the Scythians. In the flight, and the chirping 
of birds, they^ in their auspices, likewise, re- 
cognised an evidence more thait natural; in the 
entrails of animals, they, in their aruspices^ 
found as unequivocal a testimony. At the ob- 
sequies of the &ther of Scipio Africanus, num* 
bers of persons of distinction, of the Celtic 
nations^ honoured the solemnity by personal 
combat. Among others, some who, not being 
^blc to terminate certain controversies at law, 
agreed to put the issue to the fete of arms.* 
Attila, about to raise the siege of Aqirilea, see- 
ing a flock of storks flying from the city, con- 
ceived it a good omen, recommended the attack, 
and took the place, f But, has not enlightened 
Christendom had its sortes ,apostol9nm^ and its 

• Livy/ f Procopioit 
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sorfes vtrgiUana $ and which Were the weakest) 
br the least superstitious 'i 

The system of chivAlry, indeed, when toxd'^ 
pletel]^ formed^ proceeded on almost a kind of 
devodon to the female sexi In the early and 
traditionary history of ^he Greeks and the Ro* 
ixians, the outrages committed on women^ wercf 
assigoed a^ the most fi-eqilent occasiolfis of war* 
^ What w^er," says the old Priam> when 
Helen appeared, " that nations should contend 
for the pdssession of so mucih beauty ?** When 
jpiraGy> and a fondnese for seeking adventures, 
exposed weaki^ess to condnlial and unexpedbed 
attacks, the women, especially those of cele- 
brated beauty, stood in want sometimes of de^ 
li^el-ets, and almost always of defenders, ^very 
yoilng hero, would pant after such occupation* 
What so capable of inflaitiing the youthful 
mind with emulation, w'nJi courage, and intre- 
pidity ? Beside, the eharaftcr of the Northern 
women themselves left the men no other less 
glorious means of gainii^ their hearts* Natu^ 
raHy chaste and proud, there was no other way 
biut this to win their love. Educated tinder the 
influence of .the safhe sentiments concerning 
hodpiir as the men, they were early taught to 
despise those who spent their days in^ indolence 

VOL. V. I and 
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and supine obscurity : nor could they ickhonir^ 
ledge' any merit, but that of the high-mindedi 
and the brave, nor be approached in any 
ptber aceentSi than those of gentleness and re-^ 

. This was stdl mote striking, whdn contrasted 
with Roman manners. Among the Scythiac 
tribes, not only yesta|» but conjugal purity was 
preserved with Unconquerable pertinacity. We 
read of no divorces ; we- read of none of those 
enemies to domestic felicity, separations. The! 
matron who, in five years, could submit to the 
embraces of eight husbands, * must have ceased 
to reverence virtue in her own person. Jerom 
saw, at RomCj a triumphant husb^d bury his 
twenty-first wife, who had, in her tumj interred 
twenty-two of his less fortunate predecessors^ 
The tale of ten husbands in a month, f cannot 
but be an extravagancy. Disregard to decency, 
ftlways bespeaks ill-regulated minds* We do 
not see any thing of this^ in the condu£i; of 
the women of ancient Germany. Neither 
can I admit thete was a .cold and uncon^ 
querable chastity, set up by the Gothic ladies, as 
/an idol to be worshipped in the toils, the suffer- 
ings, and the combats of the hero and the 

lovcn 

• Juvenal. f Martial. 
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Ibvfcr. On the contrary, their afiedions w6re 
Mvety, and though putt aiid dignified, disintt-^ 
lifted and sincere; and hence that polite gal^ 
lantff, so pechiliarly observable in the European 
chara6tet', which adds a double relish to ^ the 
most pleasing of all social bands s which unites 
the lasting charms of sentiment, i*egard, and 
friendship, with the fleering fife of love; and 
Which cherishes and tlnfelds sensibility, that 
most fchoice gift of nature, without whichi- 
neither decorum, propriety, friendship, nor true 
generosity^ can exists 

• 

Chivalry annihilated tlie barbarity of the iaii- 
cients. The conqueror displayed a demeanor, 
complacent aiid geiltle, disarming envy by mo- 
desty, and Enhancing greatness by generous 
sympathy, afid magnanimous condescension.* 
These nfiahners, so lofty and so rom^tic, for 
ages gaVe a splendor to Europe, Unequalled in 
the annab of mankind. The spirit of hUma-^ 
hifyi 1«rhich distinguishes modem times in the 
)»eriods of war^ as well as of peace ; die gallan-* 
try which prevails in cJonversation and private 
intercourse j the point of honour, which cor- 

reels the violence of the passions, by improving 

» 

« 

• Favinc* 
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€tujr s^nse of propriety and decorum, dt^ 
vl;uch, by teaching us to consider the import^ 
Ofice 0^ otbefs^ makes Us value our own ^ these 
i;i)i[cumsta/iccs arose out of chivalry^ and discn-a* 
ttuj^ate: tbe napdem^ from the ancient world. * 

In the rccqirds of British chivalry> Waks we 
^\Kay^ fipd given a^ its favourite theatre. Its 
eomie^¥>J(i witlj^ Armoricaj made k pecuKariy 
50; a^d hencc^ it is^^ th$t so many of the 
fiiAloQSj which oiccur in the early French 
romances^ are al^o literally found in .the tales 
and chronicles of the elder Welsh bards, f 
Have Hoc Qssian's heroes all the gallantry and 
^ncrosity of more moderil knights, even 
Untainted with their extravagance ? Pl^ve not; 
his love scenses^ also, a native tenderness, uAri-^ 
vailed ia the aanals of virtuojus. simplicity and 
affection ? *' The daughter of the snow oven- 
heard, and left the hall of hejr secret sigji. Slut 
came in all her beauty; bke the moon &om th« 
i^d of the <;ast. Laveliness was around hei; 
9» light. Her s^s. wer^ like thfs music of 
spng^ She 8a;w the youth,, and loved hi^i^ 
H^ was dxe st^n 3igh ^ her spuL. Hec bfam 
cy^s. i:oUed 04| hio^ ia secret .; a^d shft bk^( thft 
chief of Morven.'* Malvina's lamentation over 

Oscar, 
* jStuart4 f Mem. Anc. Cliiv. 



Oscar, fe exquisitely tender. ^^ I was a lovely 
tree in thy ptesente, Oscar! wrtl\ ail m/ 
brandies round me. But, thy death fcanie, lik* 
a blast from the desart, and laid my greep h^ad 
lot^r. The spring Returned with it$ showfrt^ 
but, no leaf of ttiiric arose/' 

The worten of Germany, and, indeed, of alj 
the Scythiac nations, As I have already noticed, 
attended their husbands to the field. And hche, 
therefore, in all probability, we are to trace thfe 
Amazons of the ancjeht wotld. The AftidzbnS 
are placecl^ by attcient geogt^phers, in the coun- 
try now occupied by the Circassians,* Tht 
Ciitrassian womeh participated in the general 
charafter of the nation i they took pride in thfe 
courage of their husbands. They attended 
them to battle. It is related, that the Romans, 
after a content with the Huns, found amohg the 
jlain, the bodies of theif woiiien.f Aftef the 
engagement that Pompey had VilH the AlSarti, 
there were found several ^uits of afrhdui- bc*l6ng-- 
ing to the Amazons-I The most wohdi^rfljl 
part of the story, bowevef,- b the mysteriSris 
commerce of the Amazons ^vitK their tempOfai^y 
husbands^ and the anlputatioft peiforrt^isd <Jn 

1 3 fli«ir 
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their breasts ; wEich last circumstance was pro** 
babtyi however, invented by the Greek etymo- 
logists, in order to e?cplain (he fiamc of th^ 
nation. The name is less absurdly to be de« 
rived from the Circassian word Maza, th^ 
moon, which is reported to have becq the fa- 
vourite deity of the mountaineers of Caucasus, 
than from the Greek word M«^ov, which signi- 
fies a woman's breast. Their casual intercourse 
with their husbands, must then haye originated 
\n the* custom peculiar to themselves, aqd which 
even exists at this day, by which husbands are 
prohibited, under pain of infamy, from publicly 
conversing with their wives; so that the sexes 
are, as it were, divided into two disdnft com- 
munitiesj 






« 



My fathers,*' replied the youthful bleeding 
yrarrior, " were of the race of the mighty, bitf 
they shall not be sad i for my fame is departed 
-like* moving mist, ^ut tl^ou mayest behol^ 
yop mossy ^owefs. T'^^''? ^Y brothe^: dwells. 
He is renoyrned ip batd^ : give him ;h^s glitter- 
ing helm. The helmet ff U fix)m the hand of 
Ga^l. It was the wounded Oithqna ! She ha(l 
armed in the cave« and came in search of death* 
$J^f trembled for her Y^arrior. But, her arm 

coul^ 

t 

f Caucasia^ Nadoni. 
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could not lift the spear,. Her white , breast 
never rose beneath a niail. But, she came by 
night to the hall. She armed her lovely form. 

• • • ■ 

in steel : tKe steel of a young warrior, who felj 
in the first of his battles," — '^ Son of Osslan's 
harpsj my soul is darkly sad. L behold tho 
arms of Cathmol, which he raised in waF, 
Take the naail of Cathlin, place it high in Seli 
ma's hall ; that thou mayest remember the hap^ 
less in thy distant land. From white breasts, 
descended the mail. It was the $oft-hand^4 
daughtef of C^thmo}/' f- 

The German adored an invisible Beln^, to 
whom he ascribed infinite knowledge, justice^^ 
and power. " Regnator omnium Deus^ oece^a 
subjedta atquc parentia." f At the same time, 
he conceived the elements, a^d the visible parts 
of nature, to be the residence; of subordinate 
divinities* Every tree, and every fountain had 
its genius ; the air, the woods, the water^ had 
their ' spirits. In short, every thing common, 
as well a$ singular, was imputed to supernatural 
agents; and henoe arose elves, fairies, sprites^ 
|{»gtcians, dwarfs, ^i^chanters^ and gianti^^ tq-* 

« OssUn* t TjkcitttJ, 
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gether with all the wonde|3 and extravagsbicea 
of the old romance. * 

The chronicles of chivalry may he dertvcdi 
in a lineal descent, from the at^cient historical- 
songs of the Gothic bards and Scalds. Many 
of these songs are still preserved in the North, 
which exhibit all the seeds of chivalry> i}eforc it 
tfccame a solemn institution. Even the com-c 
mon arbitrary fictions of romance were most 
of them familiar to the anciept Scalds of the 
North, long before the time of the crusades.t- 
And the case was the same, even in regard to 
rpore weighty matters. Many writers, indeed^ 
have looked li^xm the Saxon period a^ too re^ 
mote, and as afibrding a prospeft too barren 
and rude, to deserve any particu^ examination: 
but, it ought to be considered^ that (he foMpda^r 
dons even of such a fabric as the British 901^ 
stitutionj were laid in that early period. % 

In the northern Sagajij^ are to be traced tlm 
principles of the French and English romance^ 
of chiyahy. The Jdeas of chivalry, the appcn^ 
dage, ai^d the sut^efk of rqmaace> aiib^sted 
among the Goths. T|ie piftures of ancient 

man- 
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mumersi presented by these early poets, strongly 
interest the imagination: especially, as having 
the same kind of merit with the pidures of 
manners in Homer, that of being fbimded in 
trudi and reality, and adhially psunted from thd 
life* To talH of the grossiess and absurdity 
of such manners, is little to the purpose ; the 
poet is only concerned in the justness of the 
representation. Thftse bards did not invent 
hEtSy so much , as fables. Had they done diis, 
the notoriety of the deception would be glaring. 
A like objeAion might be made to Homer. 
When Christianity began> Heathenism was to 
1^ destroyed, and Homer appeared the &ther of 
)t. He becarhe involved, dierefore, deeply iii 
the question; atul not with the honour which 
l^therto attended him> but as a criminal, who 
had drawn the world into error. The reading 
him was discouraged** He was reje£ted as the 
grand mascer of . fable. But, the dispute of 
^th being overi and ancient learning having re-t 
assumed it^ dignity. Homer regained his proper 
place in the esteern df niankind ; and remains 
confessedly a mighty genius, not transcended by 
fmy which have since arisen i the princCi as well 
^ the £aher of poetry^f 

♦ Si. Aug. Confess^ f Pope. 

An- 
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Ancient poems, such as the Sagasr, the Wars 
of Fingal, &c. are in the group, to be consi-> 
dered as the efforts of strong imagination, un^ 
acquainted with selection and arraignment ef 
images. They arc rudely thrown on the canvas, 
without order or art. They are a mixture of the 
sublime with hyperbole, and the ftmifiar with 
extravagancy. Others, again, are in critical ex- 
adtitude and beauty, almost beyond the powers 
of imitation. What more exquisite in descrip- 
tive poetry, than Ossian's illustrations of the 
music of the bards? It is compared to the 
calm shower of spring; to the dews of the 
morning, on the hill of the roes. « He feared 
to strelch his sword to the bards, though his 
soul was dark. Loose the bards, said his bra- 
ther, they are the sons of other times. Their 
voice shall be heard in other ages, when the 
kings of Temora have failed. Their soft soimds 
spread along the wood, and t;hc silent yaUcys of 
night rejoice.'' 

* 

With the solemn harp*s harmonious sounds 
Achilles soothes his angry soul, and sings the 
immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. * Tw> 
Scythians stood before the couch of Attila, and 
recited the verses they had composed, to ccle- 

braco 
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brate his valour and his vi£faDrie$« A profound 
slence prevailed in the hall ; and the attendoq 
of the guests was captivated by the vocal har* 
mony, which revived and perpetuated tl^e me^ 
mory of their own exploits : a martial ardpur 
flashed fix>in the eyes of the warriors^ who were 
impatient for battle ; and the tears of the old 
men expiressed their generous despair, that they 
could no longer part^e the danger and glory of 
the field.* 

Barbarous times, it is true, have produced 
yery few tolerable historians ; but, all ages in-"* 
discrinunately, and all countries, where military 
merit has shone with splendour, have produced 
bards, &mous jn their generation. Of all mo- 
numents, that reared by the muse of a ge- 
in]ine^>oet^ is most expressive, most durable, 
and consequently, most to be desired. The 
£untest traces of the magnifi(;ent Babylon, can-* 
pot now be investigated. The famous Egyp-r 
(ian. pyramids, though ^till extant, have not 
been able to preserve the names of the vain 
monarchs by whom they were construdec^, • 
But the struftures which Homer has built, and 
thf monuments which Virgil has raised to tl^e 

• Gibbon. 
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memory of illustrious men, -will perish only -with 

the world. 

t 

The talents of old, however, among the 
Germans, which had been wont to record Ae 
deeds of valour, and the atchievements of war, 

^ were, on the revival of letters, and the conse- 
quent extinftion of bards, devoted to the feif. 
In every country of Europe, the poet, or thtJ 
tnubadouvj consecrated to them his homage and 
his songs. And thus, to the fashions of gallan- 
try the rise of literature is to be ascribed. * 
Some writers, indeed, have erroneously ima- 
gined, that not only romance, but even chivalry 
itself was owing to the crusades. But, the feft 
is, that if chivalry had not been in existence, 
the crusades could not have been carried into 
execution. The knight only altered the 6bjeft 

. of his superstition. To defend Christianity, 
with his sword and his life, became a sacred 
vo^, to which he was ambitious to submit, in- 
stead of a lover, he became a saint 5 and \it lieq 
of the smiles of a mistress, he piously loo|ced 
for the smiles of heaven. 

The word romance, itself, is not of very an? 
cient usage. The Latin language ceased to be 

spoken 
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spoken in France about the ninth century -, and 
Was succeeded by what was called the Romance 
Tongue ; a mixture of Prankish and bad Latin. 
Hence the first poems in that language are call- 
ed Romans, or Romandtr.* 

■ 

• Warton. 
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WE are now to turn away from day* of 
gallantry and hardihood, when every thdi^h^ 
thou^ proud, was masculine i when the knight 
was led forth, not as eo a review^ but, as to a 
battle ; not adorned for parade, but execution 1 
who would be tried by the sharpness of hi& 
blade, and not by its finery ; who, in short, like 
the heroes of antiquity, would charge in iron, 
and would seem to despise all ornament, but 
intrinsic merit. To a much more peaceable 
subjed, our enquiries now conduft us< 

• 

The ancient Germans, it is said, had not the 
use of letters, before their intercourse with the 
Romans: and the testimony of Tacitus is 
quoted as decisive on the subjeft : <' Literarum 
secreta viri paritcr ac feminae ignorant." Ta^ 
citus is undeniably an authority of high consi- 
deration. But, as we have already seen, that 
Greece, Itaiy, and the south of Europe) receiv- 
ed 



td letters from the Pelasgian, or Southern Scy-* 
thians, it may not at least be unworthy of en-< 
quiry, what causes could have prevented the 
Germans and Scandinavians^ from receiving 
letteiji from the NortherA Scythians. Espe- 
cially, as we are told, the Goths brought with 
them, into their Eur6pean abodes, many u&efiil 
arts, particularly the knowledge of letters, which 
Odin is even said to have invented. * 

The origin of the Grecian language, sciences,, 
and religion, We haVc traced on a former occa- 
sion, to Scythia : " Satis certum ex his coUigi 
potest linguam, ut gentem Hellenicam, a sep- 
tenmone & Scythia originem traxisse, non a 
meredie. Inde* literse GraeCorum, inde Mussb' 
Pieridcs, inde sacrorum initia." f A late inge- 
nious antiquary, also, endeavours to prove, that 
the Goths were descended from the Thracians ; 
and that the Greeks and Thracians, were only 
different clans of the same people. Odin, we 
have already attended from his mountains of 
Scythia into Scandinavia. The Icelandic chro-% 
nicies painc him as the most persuasive of men. 
Tiiey* tell us, nothing could resist the force of 
hi^ word$i and that he was not only a great 

* 
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poet, but> thae he taught the art of poesy to th<i 
Scandinavians. Ht was also the inventor of 
the Runic chambers, which so long prevailed 
^inong that people. The same chronicles add^ 
he knew how to sin^ airs so tender and melo-* 
&omr that the very plains and mountains would 
" irpen and expand with delight; and that the 
ghostSy attraAed bf the swtetness of his songs» 
would leave their infernal caverns, and stajid 
motionless about him. He is even represented 
as dcsCendtf^ into hellj and calling up thence a 
cercun prophetess^ another Eurydk^* 

In travelling in Denmark and Norway, the 
antiqtiary frequently meets with large stones of 
different forays, engraven with the Runic cha- 
ncer. In England and Scotland^ the like in* 
scriptions have bete discovered.* ' The few, 
who have endeavoured to decypher these in- 
scriptions, liave found them to be, for the most 
part, epiuphs in the ancient Icelandic language, 
and most of them of a date anterior to. the . 
incrodu£kioci of Christianity. In Tartary, in the 
very heart of the deaarts, where Christianity 
never penetrated, we zko are told of inscrip^ 
tions in the Runic charader. But^ the a»rcieitt 

Edda, 
% * • Hicke'i Thesaur. Ling. Scpc^ 
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Edda gives us clearly to understand, that Odin 
caused the knowledge of letters to be regarded 
as the art of magic, the art of working miracles. 
He' is made to say, " Do you know how to en- 
grave Runic characters ? How to explain them ? 
How to procure them? How to prove their 
virtue ?** 

Of these' there were Runes to procure vidoryj 
to preserve from poison; to relieve women ia 
labour; to cure bodily diseases; to dispel evil 
thoughts from' the mind ; to dissipate melan- 
choly, and to soften the severity of a cruel mis- 
tress. The Scandinavians employed nearly the 
same charaders for all these different purposes ; 
but they varied the order and combination of 
the letters : they wrote them either from right 
to left, or from top to bottom, or in the form 
of a circle, or contrary to the course of the sun. 
This Runic, the learned Celsus was of opinion, 
was nothing more than the Roman alphabet, 
with the curve changed into straight lines for the 
ease of engraving on hard stones and wood. 
Mr. Gibbon likewise says, " the oldest Runic 
inscriptions -are supposed to be of the third cen- 
tury ; and the most ancient writer, who mentions 
th^ Runic charad:ers, is Venantius Fortunatus, 

voj;. V. K who 
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who lived towards the end of the sixth cenfiuy; 

Barbara fraxineis pingatur Runa TabeUis. 






There is a language," says Lord Monboddo,^ 
from the name of which we should expe& 
nothing but rudeness and barbarity, and yet it 
is a great work of art, such as may be compared 
even to the Greek, and in many respeds is pre- 
ferable to the Latin. The language I mean is 
the Gothic, the parent of all the different dia- 
ledts of the Teutonic, such as the German, the 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Icelandish, and of the 
English among the rest. It is a complete Ian* 
guage in itself, having its roots all of its own 
growth, from which it forms the rest of its 
words by derivation and composition. It has all 
the several parts of speech distinguished from 
one another, and among others, the adjedtive of 
three genders. It forms the cases of its nouns by 
fle&ion, and has five declensions as well as the 
Latin ; in all which there are four cases distin- 
guished from one another by the difference of 
termination, namely, the nominative, genitive, 
dative, and accusative. It has an article of three 
genders, as the Greek has, and also a dual num- 
ber in the two first pronouns, and in the verbs. 
These have four moods, as well as the Latin 

verbs,. 

* Origin and Progress of Language, 
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tctbs, foitned by the change of termination, and 
three tenses^ with the varieties erf" persons and 
numbers, all formed in the same way. And, 
lastly,' it has prepositions, conjundions, and a 
regular syntax." * 

These Goths, and in general dl the conque<- 
tore of the Roman empire, came, as I have often 
moitioned, from Scythia, that is, the north east 
parts of Europe, and north west of Asia, compre- 
hending all the coimtry now known by the 
name of Tartary, and a considerable part of 
Muscovy and Siberia. It is a vulgar error, that 
they ^ere originally northern nations. The faft 
is, they all came from the east, which is the true 
Ojfflcina Gentium ^ not the north. Now these 
very people, in their other ramifications, we have 
seen a lettered people. Neither can I very 
readily conneft the existence of an accurate and 
granunatically constructed language with a total 
ignorance of the first elements of literature. I 
am bx from believii^ the use of letters to have 
been generally kfiown. But even in the tempests 
which then so fiercely raged, might not some 
little bark have floated down the surface, and 

K 2 pre- 
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I«cserve() some tirifliog fragcnents of more per« 
1^ enidition ? 

Nations are not so tenacioxis of their custooss 
and manners, as they are of their aboriginal 
tongues. Conquest may confine the bounds of 
a. language; commerce may corrupt, or may im* 
prove it ; oew inventions, by introducing new 
woi^» may bring the, old ioto disi3se ; a chapg^ 
in the mode of thinking may alter the idiom ^ 
but it is never to be ei^tirpatqd, ^xq^t by the 
e:!(tirpation of those who use it. It isetii;^ from 
successful invasion among rocks and de^art$ ; it 
subsists with the remains of a people ; evon 
mountains and rivers in part retain it^ when th9 
people are no more. The Romans, who en-% 
deavoured to make their language univ^:sa} 
through the whole orbis Romanus^ yet could not 
at all times succeed. They conquered Gjeece^ 
but they did not make their language triunpph 
there, as weU as their arms< 

It is said, that under the reign of the emperoir 
Valens, in the year 369, Ulphilas, bishop of 
those Goths who were settled in Maesia and 
Thrace, translated the Bible into the Gothic 
language, and that he first taught these Maeso- 
Goths letters. A fragment of this identical ver- 
4 sion 



«on of lJlt)h2as was rrtarty years ago discovered 
in the Abbey of Werden in Westphalia. In 
txamining it, the letters were found to be in 
every respeA dissimilar to the Runic char^der* 
Their numbers were likewise twenty-five, Where- 
as the Runic were only siicteen, and it was 
formed, with slight variations, from the d^taU 
of the Greek and Latin alphabet. This frag^ 
ment, which is how preserved in the library of 
tJpsal in Sweden, is known by the name dF 
Codex Argenteus, the letters being all of iilverj 
except the initials, which are of gold : and what 
B still more singuUr, these very letters appear, 
not to have been written with a pen, but to hav^ 
been stamped, or imprinted on the vdlum, wkh 
hot metal types, in the sathe manner as'thd 
backs of books are lettered. ♦ 

The Runic charafter thus might have had 
a being previous to the introdtlftion Of Christi- 
anity. Ulphilas also might have been entitled 
to the honour of inventing a new charafter, as 
he might not have chosen to employ, in so sacred 
a work as the translation of the Bible, the letters 
which the Goths had, in his eyes, rendered in- 
famous by superstition, -f* Moreover, it is not 
the least impracticable method of instillii^ nev<r 

K 3 principles 
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principles, to introduce a new way of writing, 
and thereby to render the old method mysteri- 
ous and unintelligible. Many instances of this 
occur in history. In a stone chest, discovered 
at Grenada in Spain, the a6ts of the council of 
Illiberis, held A. D. 304, were found, and in 
thorough preservation. They were written or 
engraved on plates of lead, in Gothic charadters;* 
whereas, most other writings, during the con- 
tinuance of the Gothic empire, were made hx the 
I^tin tongue, and in Latin charaders^ 

The various alphabets of different nations are 
made by degrees, and from originals and cause$ 
which it is impossible to discover. One thing, 
however, is certain, that the fluftu^tions in the 
$hape of alphabetical charadcrs, have on certain 
occasions been formed by the fashion of the 
d^. Towards the middle of the fifth century, 
Cyril was sent from Constantinople to preach the 
gospel to the Sclavonian nations, who then inha* 
bited Hungary, Bulgaria,' Moravia, and Poland. 
He also, we are told, in the style of Ulphilas, in- 
vented, and communicated to the Sclavonians a 
charader, and a knowledge of letters. His al^ 
phabet, however^ formed after the capitals of the 
Greek alphabet, consisted of thirty-nine letters, 

Th<s 
* Qent. Mag. 1757, 
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The tribe of Sclavcmians who were afterwards 
called Russians, when they quitted the shores 
of the Danube to found another empire, still 
further to the north, took this alphabet with 
them, but reduced it to its present number, 
thirty. * But might not this alphabet of St. 
Cyril have been rather an improvement upon an 
aid Sclavonian character, than altogether an in- 
vention of his own ? I ask the question, be- 
cause I cannot cohceive how the Sclavonians^ 
with their various dialeds, coxild have been alto- 
gether ignorant of letters. Their language, be- 
sides the countries I have mentioned,, was that of 
Croatia, Carinthia, Camiola, Esclavonia, Bomia, 
Servia, Albania, and Dalmatia. From Venice 
to Kamschatka, it was understood. At this 
hour they speak it in Istria, Silesia, Lusatia, Po* 
merania, Mecklenbuig, and even to the frontier^ 
of Holstein. ^ Look at the map, and tell me if 
you can suppose, a people so situated, so closely 
bordering upon the Scythians, to have been 
ignorant of letters until the fifth century of 
Christ? 

The Runic, however, of which we are speak- 
ii^, is stubbornly denied to the Goths, though 
it is as like the Msso-Gothic of Ulphilas^ as it 

K 4 is 
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is lie the Chinese. Tacitus is always produced 
in formal array, and he is known to have written> 
as I have already quoted, that both men and 
women amoi^ the Germans were eqtuUy igno- 
rant of letters. . But, may not Tacitus be, in 
this pass^, misunderstood ? Some, at leasts 
who have been well acquainted with his style 
and manner, have considered what he has hei^ 
s^d, as meaning, that both men and women 
were ignorant of what Roman men and women 
were not, the secret of writing letters of liberti- 
nism and dishonourable intrigue. * MoreovCT, 
is it clear that these words of Tacitus are not to 
be understood in a positive sense, as spoken of 
such Germans as lived in obscurity, or of the 
most ignorant of them ; for he makes mention^ 
but a little before, of certain tombs and momi- 
ments, on the confines of Germany and Rha?tia> 
that had inscriptions on them in Greek letters ? 

A small degree of enquiry, however, into col- 
lateral matters, may enable us to do somewhat 
more than form conjeftures on the literary 
charadter of the Germans and Scandinavians. In 
the future revolutions of ages, I can readily an- 
ticipate culture in the most disheartening soil j 
in the days that are past, I can retrospectively 

suppose 
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suppose ability to have flourished, where the 
sckly weeds of ignorance are now predominant. 
Thus, as the day will come when the wastes of 
Siberia, as well as the wildernesses of America, 
shall send forth poets, philosophers, and astro- 
nomers, capable of holding converse with the 
I^anetary worlds, so may it have happened in 
those desart comers, where not even a trace of 
civilization is now to be discerned. 

Europe, in ancient days, possessed, besides 
what we have already discussed, five Pagan reli- 
gions ; the Polytheism of Greece and Rome, the 
Druidical religion of the Celtic nations, the Poly- 
theism of the Teutonic or Gothic nations, the 
Pagan religion of the Sclavonians, and the low 
wretched superstitions of the more northern 
Laplanders, Fins, Greenlanders, &c. Of the 
Celts we have spoken at laige. The Celtic odes 
of the Druids are for ever lost. We happily 
possess, however, the Runic Songs of the Gothic 
Scalds ; which, though they have nothing in 
common with the Druid odes, yet are truly 
valuable, as they unfold the system of the 
Gothic, ancestors of the dififerent nations of 
Europe. 

The 
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The ancient Icelandic mythology calls God 
the author of every thing that existeth ; the 
eternal, the ancient, the living and awful Being ; 
the Searcher into concealed things ; the Beii^ 
that never changeth. It attributes to him an 
infinite power, a boundless knowledge, and an 
incorruptible justice. It forbad the Scandina* 
Vians to represent this divinity under any corpo- 
real form. They were not even to think of con- 
fining him within the inclosure of walls, but 
were taught that it was only within woods, and 
consecrated forests, they could serve him with 
propriety and veneration. God, say they, is the 
universal father. He lives for ever. He formed 
the heaven, the earth, and the air. He also 
made man, and gave him a soul which shall live 
even after the body shall have mouldered away. 
The just shall dwell with him, in Gimle or Pa- 
tadise -, but wicked men shall go to Hela or 
Death. * 

The Germans and Scandinavians at first called 
the Divinity, Tis, Tuis, or Teut ; they after- 
wards accustomed themselves to call him by an 
appellative name, God, or Guodan, which sig- 
nifies the good* This by degreed they chang^ 
into Odin, which the Anglo-Saxons pronounced 

Wodan. 
»£ddt. 
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Wodan. Teut, kowever, is not to be confounded 
withThor, who was only the third principal deity 
of the Scandinavians, the most valiant of the sons 
of CXlin. He is always represented armed with 
a mace or club, which he grasps invincibly, with 
^untlets of iron« This is the God of the Gauls 
also, who was charged with the condud; of the 
atmosphere, and presided over the winds and 
tempests.* To him was consecrated the day 
Thorsday, or our Thursday, Nor is Tyr, tho' 
a warrrior deity, to be confounded with Thon 
From him comes Tyrsday, or our Tuesday. 
He- was the protedor and champion of brave 
men. 

The Edda reckons up twelve Gods, and as 
many Goddesses, to whom divine honours were 
due, and who, though they had all a certain au^ 
thority, were nevertheless obliged to obey Odin. 
Brage, for instance, presided over eloquence and 
poetry. His wife, named Iduna, had the care of 
certain apples, which the Gods tasted when they 
found themselves grow old, and which had the 
power of instantly restoring them to' youth. 
Heimdal was their porter. The Gods had made 
g bridge between heaven and eartji ; this bridge 
is the rain-bow. Heimdal was employed to 

watch 
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watch at one of the cxti^emities of this brieve, 
kst the giants should make use of it to get into 
heaven. It was impossible to suq>rise him, for 
the Gods had given him the faculty of sleeping 
more lightly than a bird, and of discovering db- 
jt&s by day or night, further than the distance 
of a hundred leagubs. Htf'hBd alsoan-car so fine, 
that he could hear the very grass grow in the 
meadows> and the wool on the backs of the 
sheep.* 

Loke was the evil princiide of the Scandi^ 
navians. They, notwithstaiuling, ranked him 
among their Gods. The Edda calls him the 
calumniator of the Gods, the grand contriver 
of deceits and frauds, the reproach of Gods and 
men. He is beautiful in his figutv, but hil 
mind is evil) and his incliimtions inconstant. No 
one renders him divine honours. He surpasses 
all mortals in the arts of perfidy and craft* 
Three monsters owe their birth to him, the 
wolf Fenris, the serpent Midgard, and Hela or 
Death. In his wars with the Gods he was dis- 
comfited. He was seized and shut up in a 
cavern, where he rages with such violence, that 
he is the cause of all our earthquakes. There 

he 
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ke is to resiain, till the ^ o^'the ages, and then 
k^kf with the giei^ts erpent> &c. to be slain.* 

Tlic jmncipai deity, however, among the 
Scandinavians after O^in, was Frea, his wife. It 
was the opinion of all the Sqrthiac nations, of 
the anci^it Syrians,, and of the first inhabitants 
qf Greece, that the Supreme Being, or ceiestid 
jGod,. had united with the earth to produce the 
inferior divinities, man, and all other creatures. 
Upon this wa2 founded that vener^ion they had 
fer the earth) which they considered • as a God-* 
dess^ and those honours which were paid to her. 
They called her Mother Earth, and the Mother 
of the Gods. The Phoenicians adored both 
these two principles, under the names of Tautes^ 
and Astarte. They were called by the inhabit 
tants of Grrece and Italy, Saturn and Ops» 
Tacitus says, the Germans adore the Goddess 
Herthus, or earth. And this was the Frea of 
the Scandinavians, or Rhea of the Lydians, words 
differing only from different aspirations. Hence 
also comes the word frau, which signifies woman 
in the.Germaji language. «f 

This Frea became in the sequel the Goddesa 
<)C Love and Debauchery, the impure Venus of 

the 
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the north, doubtl^ because she passed for th^ 
principle of all fecundity, and for the mother of 
all existence. It was Frea that was addressed ta 
obtain happy marriages. She dispensed plea- 
sores, enjoyments, and delights. The Edda 
stiles her the most propitious of the Goddesses; 
and in imitation of the Venus of the Greeks, 
who lived in the most tender union with Mars^ 
Frea went out to war with her gallant Odin» 
and divided with him the souls of the slain. 
She was also known under the name of Astagod, 
or the "Goddess of Lx>ve, which is not very re- 
mote from that of Astarte ; and that of Goya, 
which the ancient Greeks called the earth. Sim 
was sometimes, however, confounded with the 
moon, who was thought, like her, to have influ- 
ence over the increase of the human species ; for 
which reason, the full moon was considered as 
the most favourable time for nuptials. The 
sixth day of the week was consecrated to Fresy 
and called Freytay, or our Friday. 

The three superior divinities, to whom thcgreat 
Temple"of Upsal seems particularly to have been 
consecrated, were symbolically represented ; first, 
Odin, holding a sword in his hand ^ next, Thor, 
at his left hand, with a crown upon his head, a 
sceptre in one hand, and a dub in the other ; 

sometimes 
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sometimes even pourtrayed in a chariot, drawn 
by two he goats, with a silver bridle, and Im 
head surrounded with stars ; and lastly, Frea, 
standing at the left hand of Thor, with attri* 
butes charaderizing the Goddess of Pleasuie* 
These, however, are no^ to be considered as the 
trinity of the Scandinavians. The names of the 
tnnity aie different ; and I would mention them, 
but that they do not, in every pomt of view, 
appear to me to be a legitimate branch of the 
genuine mythology of Scandinavia* 

The genii and &iries of the Scancfinaviant 
were of different charaders, good and bad, as 
were the genii and spirits of the Persians. From 
these were derived the fables of Incubuses and 
Sucubuses ; and that general opinion, that there 
were genii or sylphs of both sexes, who did not 
disdain the embraces of mortals. The el& and 
weird sisters, or pares, are also taken notice of 
in the Scalds.* We have already seen, that their 
women foretold future events, uttered *oracles, 
and maintained in pretension a striA commerce 
with the Divinity. Vola, or Folia, was pro- 
bably the general name for all sybils of this kind ; 
and hence, perhaps, the reason why Horace calls 
Ikis sybil Araminensis Folia. These names arc 

likewise 
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likewise connefted with the idea of folly or mad* 
ness* The word Fol bore the same meanicig in 
the ancient Gothic, that it does in Frcnch, or 
English, and in ahnost all the languages of the 
north. * The poem of Voluspa, a word which 
signifies the oracle, or the prophecy of Vola^ 
and is part of the most ancient Edda, is stiU ia 
bcing.-f 

The Persians, together with their subordinate 
divinities, genii, or angels, (for every river, foun- 
tain, and grove, had its tutelary deity) acknow-* 
ledged two eternal principles ; the* one good, 
Oromases ; the other bad, Arimanius. Between 
these they placed a third, whom they called 
Mithras, or mediator. The Mars of the Thra- 
eians, so called by the Greeks ; the Mercury of 
the Gauls, so called by the Romans ; the Her- 
cules, the Thot, the Vodan, Wodin, Odin, or 
God, were all one and the same, or attributes of 
the same being. Thus we read, " Deo suo 
Vodana, quern Mercurium vocant.*' J Hero- 
dotus makes the Scythians adore Jupiter Pap- 
psiis, as the Supreme God, the father of men ; 
and Apia the earth, his wife, the mother of 
men. This latter divinity, by the way, the 

Epheslans 
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El^esians worshipped afterwards, under the 
figure of the Polimammay or Diana of £ph^ 
sus. 

Broi^t up m battle, and habituated to blood, 
the Scandinavians in course of time made their 
Gods as fierce and untradhible as themselves. 
The supreme Gods of other nations are repre- 
sented as favourable to the existence of the 
human species. The chief titles of Odin, how- 
ever, were. Father of the Slain, the Lord of 
Graves. Their religion at first, indeed, was 
'simple and pure j but, they fell into the com- 
mon, and I am afiraid inevitable mistake of the 
human mind, and carried the unperfedtions of 
their own nature into the idea they formed of 
the nature of the Deity. Hence those frightful 
pidures of the terrible and severe God, the 
&ther of slaughter, the God that carrieth deso- 
lation and fire ; and hence their abominable 
repasts in Valhall, Odin^s fevourite place of re- 
sidence.* But, were the Greek and Roman 
deities, let me ask, guided by much more equi- 

« 

table, I will not say less brutal principles ? 

. The Scandinavians and Germans had three 

great religious festivals in the year. The first 
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and most considerable, was celebrated at the 
winter solstice. They began their year with it ^ 
it was named luul, and hence the old English 
Yeol, or Yule, for Christmas. This feast was 
celebrated to the honour of Thor ; and sacri- 
fices, dances, nofturnal assemblies, and all the 
demonstrations of dissolute joy, were then autho- 
rised by general usage. These feasts answered 
to the Saturnalia of the Romans. In the early 
ages, the offerings on these and similar occasions 
were simple, and such as rustics could readily 
present. To <3din were offered horses, dogs, 
&kons, cocks, and hi bulls ; to Thor, fat oxen 
and horses ; and to Frea, the largest hog that 
could be procured. Unhappily, however, when 
the effusion of blood is once supposed capable 
of appeasing the anger, or conciliating the favour 
of the Gods, fear and anxiety soon lead men to 
apprehend, that the blood of animals is not suf- 
ficiently valuable for great purposes : and hence 
man is seen deliberately and religiously to murder 
man. Every ninth month the Scandinavians re- 
peated a detestable ceremony of human sacrifices, 
which lasted nine days, on each of ^bich tiiey 
immolated nine of their fellow creatures. The 
altars of these tragedies were composed of laigc 
stones, which neither the ravages of time, n(x 
the zeal of the first converts to Christianity, have 

been 
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been altogether able to destroy* Stonehenge 
was probably one of them. For the Britons, as 
well as all the Celts, Italians, Carthaginians, 
Phcenicians, and in short, all the nations we read 
of in Europe and Asia, lie under the opprobrium 
of the same abominable and bloody praftice. 

The legislators of the Scythians represented 
God himself aji author of the laws, which they 
gave to their fellow citizens. The priests (who 
were often also the sovereigns, and sprang for 
the most part from the same family, like those 
of the Jews) persuaded the people that their 
&mily had God himself for its founder. Who 
then, in the language of the Edda, could te- 
fiain from trembling before holy men, who ex- 
poimded the behests of the Supreme God. 
Thus, the Germans, so haughty, who thought 
themselves dishonoured if they had not revenge 
for the sTightest offence, would with trembling 
submit to blows, and even death itself, from the 
hand of the Pontiff 5 " Neque animadvertere, 
neque vincire, neque verberare nisi sacerdotibus 
permissum, non ducis jussu, sed velut Deo im- 
perante/** The Goddess Frea was usually served 
by king's daughters, who were called prophet- 
esses and Goddesses, who pronounced oracles, 

L 2 devoted 
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devoted themselves to perpetual viigimty, and 
kept up the sacred fire in her temple. '^ 

All the ancient nations of Europe describe 
their ori^n with nearly the same circumstances. 
Tacitus says, the Germans celebrated a God 
bom of the earth. This God had a son, who 
had three sons ; and these were the original an- 
cestors of the three principal nations of Ger- 
many. Herodotus tells us, the founder of the 
Scythians had three sons. A tradition received 
by the Romans, according to Appian, said, that 
the Cyclop Polypheme had by Galatea, three 
sons, Celtus, Illyrius, and Gallus. Saturn, the 
father of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, might 
very well come from the same source ; as well as 
the three sons, whom Hesiod makes to spring 
from the marriage of Heaven and Earth, Coitus, 
Briareus, and*Gyges. Whence the foundation of 
this extraordinary similitude ? Has it any com- 
mon, or even derivative connexion with Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet ? 

The Scythiac chaos, as given to us in the' 
Icelandic mythology, has greatness and sublimity 
in the description : " In the day spring of the 
ages there was neither sea, nor shore, nor re- 
freshing 
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freshing breezes. There was neither earth be- 
low, nor heaven above to be distinguisibed. The 
whole was only one vast abyss, without herb 
and without seeds. The sun had then no palace : 
the stars knew not their dwelling places; the 
moon was ignorant of her power. Then 
there arose a luminous, burning, flaming world 
towards the south ; and from this world flowed 
incessantly, into the abyss that lay towards the 
north, torrents of sparkling fire. Thus was the 
abyss by little and little filled. But, there re- 
mained within it a light and immoveable air. 
Then a warm breath coming from the south, 
melted the vapours of the abyss, and formed of 
them living drops, whence was bom the giant 
Ymer. While Ymer slept, a man and woman 
were formed from him. A general inundation 
afterwards happened, from the blood which ran 
from the wounds of Ymer when he was slain. 
Only one giant escaped, and he saved himself in 
a bark with all his family. Then a new world 
was formed. The earth was made round, and 
it was surrounded by the deep ocean. Out of 
bits of wood, a man and a woman were created. 
The eldest of the Gods gave them life and souls; 
the second, motion and knowledge ; the third, 
the gift of speech, hearing, and sight, to wliich 
he ^ded beauty and raiment. From this man 
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and this woman, named Askus and Embia, is de- 
^nded the race of men who are permitted to 
inhabit the earth.* 

The resemUance in the book of the pretended 
prophecy o( Enoch, to the particulars contained 
in this mythological dogma of the Scandina- 
vians, is extremely remarkable. The fables of 
Prometheus, Typhon, and Enceladus, have like- 
wise a strong appearance of being derived from 
the same original. But the end of the world, 
the last day, is depided with peculiar boldness 
ixitlie Edda: 

" The giant Rymer arrives from the east, 
carried in a chariot ^ the ocean swells ; the great 
serpent rolls himself furiously in the waters, and 
lifteth up the sea ; the eagle screams, and teais 
the dead bodies with his hoirid beak y the vessel 
of the Gods is set afloat. The vessel comes from 
the east ; the host of evil genii arrives by sea ^ 
Xtoke is their pilot and direftor ; their furious 
scfuadron advances, escorted by the wolf Fenris j 
J^ke appears with them, 

** The black prince of the genii of fire issues 
focth fiom the south, surrounded with flames ; 

the 
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the swon}s of the Gods beam forth rays like the 
sun ; the rocks are shaken, and fall to pieces i 
the female giants wander about weeping s men 
tread in* crowds the paths of death ; the heaven 
is split asunder. 

** New grief for the Goddess who defends 
Odio i for Odin advances to encoimter Fenris, 
the sQOw-white slayer of Bela, against the black 
jMiflce of the genii of fire. Soon is the spouse of 
Frea beaten down. Then ryns Vidar, the illus- 
trious son of Odin, to avei^ the death of his 
£lther : he attacks the murderous monster, that 
monsjter bom of a giant, and with his sword he 
pierces him to the heart. 

*f The sun is darkened ;' the sea overwhelms 
the earth ; the shining stars vanish out of hea- 
ven ; the fire furiously rages ; the a^ draw to 
an end ; the flame ascendiqg strikes the vault of 
heaven."* 

I will not detain you with a reference to the 
Oy and the New Testament for passages, which 
you will, on recdleftion, find most extraordi- 
narily apposite to what I have here quoted j 
neither shall I go over the grounds taken also by 
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the Stoics, particularly by Seneca, on the same 
jubjeft. Th.e field is uncommonly fertile, and 
at a more leisure, moment, may not be unworthy 
of your deliberate attention. I am now urged 
to a conclusion* 

The Scandinavians excelled as much in pas- 
sive as in aftive resolution. The period granted 
them to live they were indifferent about ; they 
r^arded with littlie concern, if not with disdain, 
that which is so much valued by the rest of 
mankind, a long and a healthy old age. Few of 
them awaited the distant period allotted by na^- 
ture. Single combats or general engagements, 
the dangers and fatigues of the sea, together 
with the frequent pradice of suicide, were so 
many passages ever open to conduiSt them-to 
that glorious path, which they thought led to a 
haj^y futurity. The dreadful consequences of 
their sensibility to what they falsely called hor 
nour, extended even from private persons to' a 
whole people. " The groans of €ie people spread 
over the hiUs ; they were like the thunder of 
the night when the cloud bursts on Cona, and a 
thousand ghosts shriek at once on the hollow 
wind : silence darkened the land around ^ blasts 
-jighed lonely on grassy tombs."* 

After 
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After every effort for the acquisition of glorjr, 
it was natural for the Scandinavian to devise 
means to perpetuate it . Accordingly the customs 
of their funeral ceremonies were peculiarly cal- 
culated for this purpose ; although before the ar- 
rival of Odin from Scythia, they did probably little 
more than lay the dead body with its arms under 
a small heap of earthen stones. " I took a stone 
from the stream amidst the song of bards ; the 
blood of Fingal's foes hung curdled in its ooze 5 
beneath I placed at intervals three bosses from 
the shields of foes, as rose or fell the sound of 
Ullin's song ; Toscar laid a digger in the earth, 
a mail of sounding steel ; we raised the mould 
around the stone, andf b>ade it speak to other 
years."* 

Odin introduced into the north, however, 
new customs attended with more magnificence. 
In succeeding ages, the bodies were reduced to 
ashes, and after being colleifted together in an 
urn, were deposited under a small mount of 
earth. But, this practice was never quite uni- 
versal. These two funeral ceremonies accord- 
ingly have distinguished two distindt asras, in 
the ancient northern history. The first was 
called the ao^e of fire, and the second the age of 
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hiUs; which last prevailed till Christianity tri- 
umi^ed, and in owe barrows and tumuli are 
to be observed all over Elngland to this day : 
but, whether to be ascribed to our Gothic an- 
cestors, the Saxons or Danes, or to the inhabit 
tants of Celtic race, it is not easy to detemune. 

When a hero or chief fell gloriously in battle, 
his funeral obsequies were honoured with all 
possible sfdendour. His arms, his gold and 
silver, his war horse, hi3 domestic attt^dants, 
and whatever else he held most dear, were placed 
with him on the pile. His dependants and 
friends frequently made it a point to die with 
their leader, in prder to attend on his shade in 
the palace of Odin; and lastly, his fiivouiite 
wife was generally consumed with him on the 
same pile. But, we have already had occasion 
to treat of tins senseless barbarity : and here let 
IS take our leave of the north. 
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Some people seem possessed of that happy 
genius, and that inexhaustible fund of ability, 
that they have only to wish in order to suc- 
ceed. Were I so fortunate as to be of this, 
number, I should not now be in doubt, whether 
I have conveyed to you a just idea of my sub- 
jeft, or whether I have not rather scattered and 
confounded the materials, which the patient in- 
dustry of othen has enabled me to make use of. 
But, you will, bear with me with patience; 
and more especially, as the light even of rea- 
son herself has been too feeble to pierce the al- 
most universal darkness, which licentious deso« 
lation at one period disastrously introduced into 
the world. To tear from mankind the records 
of the memory of their fathers, was the wretched 
expedient to which nations had recourse in 
support of their dominion. 

I am now about to m^ke an excursion, for 
the eccentricity of which I shall most probably 
be condemned. But,I consider myself as so much 
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the arbitrary master of my own ground, that 1 
cannot but feel myself warranted, in taking thef 
road the most convenient in my own apprehen-^ 
sion. Truths, respecting the same general end, 
may be pursued*in a variety of ways. I see na 
reason, why I should labour through luly and 
Greece to arrive at last in Palestine and Judea. 
A much shorter cut presents itself; and there-* 
fore, if you are not startled at the leap, our little 
sylphs (for as oriental scyons we are entitled to 
themj shall attend us across the continent, and 
land us for a moment in the country of die 
Israelites. 

In the early stages of our correspondence, I 
endeavoured to prove to you, that the Jews in 
no respe£t pretended to be the oldest people 
upon earth. Such a pretension, indeed, would 
have contradided the whole cenour of their own 
armals. The Scythians were in all probability 
anterior to the Israelites. Nay, do not smile : 
what was Job ? Was he not a prince or chief de- 
scended from £sau» and who lived in Idumea > 
In the poem are two distindt features ; the af- 
flidions which befel hiro, and the exemplary 
condud which he manifested under them^ both 
having, as faft, every probability in their sup- 
port. But, the dress in which they are clothed, 

4 the 
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the beautiful imagery, and the sublime machinery 
with which they are adorned, are strong mafks 
of being the composition of some timeful bard, 
who, for the instrudtion or the amusement of 
mankind, conceived it right to celebrate the 
virtues of his master. 

w 

Do not mistake me here, however, and sup- 
pose I am about to meddle wantonly with a 
subject, which I am full well assured has every 
claim to veneration and respeft. My mind is 
animated by a very different purpose. I have no 
desire, under the pretence of freedom of thought, 
to raise difficulties, and oast doubt on what has 
been san£Uoned by ages. That understanding 
cannot be very distinguishing, which mistakes 
opposition for the- spirit of enquiry. If a man 
be singular, let him be singular for something j 
let his intentions at least be benevolent, and let 
his aim be the good of mankind. Miserable, 
trite free-thinking, I have always been con- 
vinced, may, indeed, catch the applause of the 
unlearned, but will, at the same time, embolden 
the stripling to cast off for ever the sweet blush 
of modesty, confirai the dissolute veteran in the 
pradrice of his impure habits, and surest great 
occasion of merriment, and wanton mpckery, to 

the 
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the flagitious of every denomination^ and of 
every age.* 

At the same time, where errors and incon* 
sistencies, where evidently febulous stories and 
unsound philosophy are to be discovered, there 
I cannot implicitly give credence to what has 
been handed down to us ; nor can I conscien- 
tiously acquiesce in the supposition, that absur* 
dity and contradiftion may be immediately de- 
rived from the fountain of wisdom, purity, and 
truth. Revelation and history are distind: 
things. Revelation comes from God, but his- 
tory is the production of man, and in conse- 
quence is liable to all the imperfeftions and fidli- 
bility of man. It does not follow, because the 
erroneous and popular prejudices of the times 
led the Israelites to imagine the earth a vast 
plain, and the celestial bodies no more than lu- 
minaries hung up in the concave firmament to 
enlighten it, that the whole of the Mosaic his- 
tory is to be called in doubt, or that Moses 
could not be a proper instrument in the hands 
of Providence, to impart to the Jews a divine 
law, because he was not inspired with a fore- 
knowledge of the Copernican and Newtonian 

systems. 
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systems. We are too often misled, I am sorry 
to say it, by the common notion that the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God. They are undoubt- 
edly the sacred repository of all the revelations, 
promises, dispensations, and precepts, which God 
vouchsafed to make to the Jews : but by this 
expression we are not to understand that every 
part of this voluminous collection of historical, 
poetical, prophetical, theological, and moral 
writii^s, which we call the Bible, has been 
dilated by the immediate influence rf di- 
vine inspiration. Such ground is not to be 
defended. Pertinaceous bigotry may chuse to 
adhere to it ; common sense, however, must see 
how &tally this operates. Saint Avistin, in- 
deed^ on the authority of Isaiah, would have 
faith to precede reason. ** Unless ye believe, ye 
will not understand." * That is to say, we 
should first believe, that we may afterwards be 
able to understand what we believe. But can 
any thing be so revolting, as the principle which 
makes belief precede, instead of following the 
understanding of a question P-f- Were nothing 
eke to be considered, it cannot be supposed the 
Scriptures are sheltered from the negligencies of 
copyists or transcribers. The various readings 
arc undoubted proofs of various errors. And I 

am 
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jun not afraid to say^ we should look upon these 
as manuscript imperfedionB in manuscript au- 
thorities. 

Bolingbroke, who attended very little to the 
rules of decency when the Scriptures fell in his 
way, compares the history of the Pentateuch to 
the romances of which Don Quixote was so 
fond, and pronounces the man who receives it as 
authentic, as mad as the knight. Those who 
attempt to justify it, says he, have ill hearts as 
well as heads, and are worse than atheists, 
though they may pass for saints. Such nar- 
rations cannot make ' the sligbfest impressions 
on minds fraught with knowledge and void of 
superstition. Imposed by authority, and assisted 
by artifice, the delusion hardly prevails over 
sober sense; blind ignorance almost sees, and 
rash superstition hesitates: nothing less than 
enthusiasm and phrenzy can give credit to such 
histories, or apply such examples. 

With an xmfeigned sincerity, I am proud 
to declare it, I honour and reverence the sacred 
Scriptures : but I am not in consequence bound 
to honour and reverence all the rust and refuse, 
which they may have coUefted in their long and 
perilous voyage, and during the disasters of their 

captivity. 
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jBaptivity. Neither am I to suppose, from the 
Hebrew phraseology, that God talked with 
Abraham and others, mouth to mouth, and 
with an audible voice, as one man would with 
another > or that men were almost as familiar 
with angels as with their fellow men. These 
are things not to be believed, for they are coa- 
trary to nature and reason, and to all the genenjl 
laws and harmony of the world. But, figura-» 
tively and allegorically I must allow, they are to 
bear an interpretation ; especially when we know 
there are passages which give the most sublime 
ideas of the majesty of the Supreme Being, the 
glory of his works, and the incomprehensible 
methods pf his providence* 

The Bible, indeed, were it considered in no othef 
light than as it respeds the history of mankind, 
is the most venerable monument ' of antiquity 
that is extant. In every part of it there reigns 
a character of simplicity, and an impartial regard 
to truth. In no parts are there false and flat- 
terii^ accoimts of the Jewish nation, or partial 
and elegant encomiums on their great men^ 
Their renowned aftions, it is true, are recorded, 
but their faults are also related. With a noble 
freedom they reprove their kings, princes, priests, 
and people. No men ever formed their history 
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so much to the disadvant^e of their own hatloit, 
or charged themselves with such repeated re- 
volts from the religion and laws of their coimtry. 
In short, in the narrative of the Scriptures, I see 
an orientd story delivered in an oriental dress, 
which dress is familiar even at this day. In the 
moral, I see praftical and excellent precepts ; in 
the prophetical, I see mysterious but astonishing 
Anticipations ; and in the poetical, a strain of un- 
exampled dignity, sentiment, and elevation. 

The laws of the Israelites, particularly the ce- 
remonial, are said to have been nothing but the 
laws of the Egyptians, which Moses became ac- 
quainted with while resident in the land of the 
Pharaohs. The urim and ihummimy say these 
tnythologists, was in imitation of the locket of 
jewels which hung from the neck of the Egyptian 
high priest, as mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. 
The linen garments which the Jewish high 
priests, and other inferior ones, wore, were copied 
from the P^gyptian priest, who was clad in the 
same manner, according to Herodotus and Plu- 
tarch. The cherubims were only the imitatioA 
of the hieroglyphic or image of Apis, that is, the 
bull ; or of those Qri^iot ^[oXviJic^cc, so much iji 
fashion among the Egyptians, as the sphinx, 
fcc. over their temples. In like manner, the ark 

of 
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0f the covenant was copied from the use of the 
cista, in the rites pf the Egyptian Osiris, the 
orgies of Bacchus, and the Eleusinian mysteries* 
The feasts of new moons were derived from a 
like pradtice -, as Jewish purifications were from 
the lustrations. And lastly, the Temple of Je- 
nisalerii was but a mere copy of similar temples 
in Egypt ; the Egyptians, as observed by Hero- 
dotus, being the first authors of altars^ images, 
and temples. 

Philo says, Moses learnt also arithmetic, geo 
metry, astronomy, mathematics, music, an4 
symbolical philosophy, from the Egyptians ; to 
which may be added, physics in general ; and in 
short, that he was a proficient in all the learning 
of EgjT)t.* But the symbols of the serpent, 
the ark, the iris, tod the dove, together with 
many others, were known to the Israelites long 
before their descent into Egypt. They were 
originally, as I have already proved to you, froia 
that country, where the fathers of the Israelites 
of old resided, -f* The Jewish people were un- 
doubtedly much attached to Egyptian manners, 
and repeatedly fell into Egyptian supersti- 
tions ; and hence the laws of Moses were framed, 
partly in compliance with their prejudices, and 
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partly in oppositioa to their superstitioiu But^ 
it is somewhat more than infatuation, to derive 
every thing from Egypt. Had not any other 
nations, give me leave to ask, the grace to say 
their prayers, the vanity to ornament themselves, 
or the sense to put themselves under cover, 
until the Egyptians taught them the way? 
It is here too easy for adversaries to retort^ 
and the two rigidly orthodox should ad- 
vert to it, that, upon this supposition, if the 
£g}'ptains had not also enjoined honour to pa- 
rents, and restrained theft by punishment, the 
Jews had been in a wretched condition when 
they arrived to take possession of the land of 
Canaan.^ 

Among the observations which the oriental 
Gentiles made on the history of the Jews, we 
are told they found, that the divine will «f was 
to be known by certain appearances in precious 
stones. The Magi of the east also, believing 
that the preternatural discoveries obtained by 
means of the urim and thummimj were owing 
to some virtues inherent in these stones, adopted 
the knowledge of the occult properties of gems, 
as a branch of their magical system. Hence it 
became the peculiar profession of one class of 
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tKeir sages, to investigate and interpret the va* 
nous shades and corruscations^ and to exphun to 
a mond purpose, the difierent colours, the dews, 
the clouds, and imageries, which gems difierently 
exposed to the sun, moon, and stars, fire, or air, 
at particular seasons, and inspected by persons 
particularly qualified, were seen to exhibit. * 
The Druidical doctrines, concerning the virtues 
rf stones, have not been improbably derived, 
either mediately or immediately, from the same 
source with those of the Jews : doctrines which 
axe still to be traced among the tiaditions in 
those parts of Britain and Ireland, where Druidism 
retained its latest establishments.'^ 

The birth and education of Moses, his en- 
dowments fix)m Providence, and his having been 
thoroughly instructed in all the leamii^, laws» 
religion, and policy of Egypt, for the 'first forty 
years of his life, would, no doubt, in great mea- 
sure, accoimt for the constitution of his law, 
and his subsequent maimer of government. But, 
natural magic, it is observed, or occult experi- 
mental philosophy, (witness the miracles wrought 
by the sorceitn) must have been carried to an 
extraordiqary height in his time, in Egypt. All 
such knowledge was also sagred, and never to 
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be divulged, or discovered to the profane an4 
vulgar. And hence may be seen the manner, in 
which the priests maintained their authority, 
and impressed the people with a strong belief 
that they were endued with supernatural, mi- 
ilaculous, and divine power, and in which they 
professed to keep up a free and intimate inter- 
course with the Gods. Forty years retirement 
subsequently, is likewise to be added, tc^ether 
fvith the additional advantage of all the know- 
ledge and experience of another great politician, 
the prince and priest of Midian, whose daughter 
he married ; from all which, most readily are to 
be deduced his miracles, his prodigies, prophe- 
sies, revelations, and other such like strong im- 
pressions and mysterious powers, to a populace 
grounded in Egyptian superstition, and who 
could be influenced and governed by nothing 
clsfe! 

Philosophy certainly triumphs over prejudices 
which are past,and may guard against those which 
are to come. But, it is as certain, that prejudicesF 
of the present time or place, as often triumph over 
philosophy. It is to be remarked, however, that 
Moses, in the system of his Ic^slation, is no 
where unintelligible or obscure; no where a 
dealer in incomprehensibility, or in the contemp- 
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tible subterfuges of imposition. Neither does he 
any where venture an insult upon common un- 
derstanding, nor make such promises, for instance, 
as St. Bernard did ; who for every acre of ground 
he extorted from superstition, pledged himself 
for tbrge acres of good arable laiid in Paradise. 
Moses*s law is nevertheless called a wretched 
scheme of superstition ; as neither having truth ' 
nor goodness in it ; aad ^ being contrary to 
reason, however, speciously set up, imder the 
popular pretence of a diving instruftion and 
revelation. 

The law of Moses was instituted for a parti- 
cular country, as well as for <a particular people 9 
a people confined within very narrow limits, 
but bold in prosperity, and proud in adversity. 
While even their God conduded them through 
the wilderness with a visible hand, they forgot 
him : they revolted from him, while the peab 
of thunder, that proclaimed his descent on the 
mountain, sounded in their ears ; and while . h^ 
didated his laws to their leader. Not all the 
power that Omnipotence thought proper to 
exert, was sufficient to humble, or bring into 
obedience this stubborn generation. Is it to be 
credited, therefore, we are asked, that God 
should manifest so vLnreasonable a partiality, ^ 
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to love and favour one of the most wicked na- 

■t 

tions in the world, while he hated and abandon* 
ed all the rc?t ? Or, if more were intended, was 
this extraordinary dispensation, which was to 
reclaim the several nations ot the earth from 
gross idolatr}% and moral wickedaess, ever given 
to those nations ? On the contrary, were not 
the Jews, by i;)eir fuiidamental laws and consti- 
tution, bound to abstain from friendship, inter- 
course, and communion with every other nation; 
and consequently precluded thereby from propa- 
gating the spirit of the true religion ? 

There was a latitudina'rian harmony, indeed, 
among the religions^f the ancient world. There 
was a facility during Paganism, with which the 
most different, and even hostile nations embraced, 
or at least respefted, each other's superstitions. 
In this common intercourse, the Jews unques- 
tionably refused to join. But what man can pe- 
netrate the designs of the Almighty ? Had com- 
plete indifference, or an acquiescence in the fa- 
shionable mockeries of the day, regulated the 
condufb of the Jews, whence would have arisen 
that Christian light, which was to illuminate 
and beautify the earth ? Might not the authority 
of Moses and the prophets, together with a per- 
tinacioilis attachment to cerenaonial laws^ to type$ 

and 
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md figures, have been intended as preoirsors to 
a more pure and spiritual worship, equally adapt- 
ed to all climates, and to every condition of 
man ? Had the laws of Moses vanished, we had 
lost the basis of Christianity : nor should we 
Ihave had the proof, that the promise of divine 
favour, instead of being partially confined to the 
posterity of Abraham, was universally to be 
the lot of the freeman and slave, the Greek and ' 
the barbarian, the Jew and the Gentile. 

The extraordinary interposition of Divine 
Providence in this case, I know, is absolutely 
denied. The metaphysical or physical influence 
pf spirits, suggestions, silent communications, in- 
jedkions of ideas, Bolingbroke declares he cannot 
comprehend ; and he compares them to the al- 
tering or suspending the course of the sun, or 
revoL.tions of the earth, in the physical system. 
And that all such interpositions in the intellec- 
tual system, as should give new thoughts, and 
new dispositions to the minds of men, cannot be 
conceived, without altering, in every such in- 
stance^ the natural progression of the human 
understandii^, and that freedom of the will, of 

which every num is conscious. 
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I will not at present enter ^igamentativdy 
into this subje&. But how came Bolingbroke 
to be so thoroughly acquainted with the laws 
of the intelleftual system, as to be able to pro- 
nounce so decidedly on its capacities i That one 
man can surest or communicate thoughts and 
ideas to another by language, and that there is 
nothing in this contrary to the nature and order 
of the understanding, or the freedom of will, hi 
imiversally acknowledged. Why then should it 
be thought impossible for Almighty God him- 
self, the giver of all the gifts we culpably or me- 
ritoriously make use of, to communicate thoughts 
and ideas to the human mind ? Is it not reason- 
able to conclude, that the 'best way of workii^ 
upon men as rational creati-res, and of influen-* 
cing their adtions in a manner agreeable to the 
just order of their faculti^, is to suggest proper 
thouglits or ideas to their minds, from whidj 
others are to arise, of which we are ignorant of 
the combination, and the possessors themselveSj 
are even ujiable to explain ? 

But this very writer^ elsewhere speaking <^ 
that extraordinary action of God upon the minc^ 
which the word inspiration is now used to d^^ 
note, expressly acknowledges, " It is no more in- 
comprehensible, than the ordinary adion of minc^ 
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on body, or body on mind."* Indeed, no maa 
can deny the possibility of this influence, who 
has any belief in the existence of the provi- 
dchce of God. Even the most rooted unbe- 
lievers have been forced to allow, that God may 

♦ 

have an oihnipotency, somewhat superior to the 
littfe syllogisms and quirks, with which they arc 
permitted to puzzle their own limited under- 
standings. 

Inveftive is never had recourse to, when there 
is sufficiency of reason. When Jupiter, in an argu- 
ment, b^an to hurl his thunder, he was instantly 
known to be in the wrong. Let this be applied to 
the angry man, who says, I know most intuitively, 
that no creature of the same nature as ' I am, 
(and I presume the Israelites were human crea- 
tures) could have resisted the evidence of the re- 
velations, the miracles, and the traditions re- 
corded in the Bible, if such things ever had hap- 
pened ; for such interposition must have terrifi* 
ed the most audacious, and convinced the most 
incredulous : yet the Israelites did resist them j 
consequently, all that is said relative to the Mo- 
saic history will not amount to proof, unless it 
be said, that they who cannot give to this his- 
tory 
• Vol. Hi. p. 468. 
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tory even the citdit of haman, cas ^ve it the 
aothorky of cfivioe autheotkity* 

m 

c 

Wbefe mystery hc^oSy leKgbn, I ijkcrw, ends, 
^Figures and types are in general only strong en^ 
tienchments c^ metaphysical theolc^. And^ 
therefore, all shadows of illusive fancy » so pleasing 
to the iou^nation, but which delight to hover 
in the gloom of poetical, yet tinsubstantial forms^ 
should vamsh before truth. But the philoso* 
pher, by giving too great a lein to unbridled 
scepticism, often, though surrounded by brillin 
ancy and candour, runs distant fmm the obge£t of 
his pursuit. Insufficient reasoning and false de* 
dudtions are inevitable, when an author pre^^ 
determines his system, and then racks his iaia^*» 
Bation for its support* 

• • • 

What was the Mosaical dispensation ? It wa$, 
ki my mind, really and in substance, the same 
fcli^on that was professed and practised by the 
patriarchs, with the modification only of a spe- 
cial covenant ; the principal end and main view 
of which, was to preserve the worship and 
adc»ution of the one living and true Gkxl. Yet 
the Jews are accused of making man the ori^-* 
nal, and God only the copy. It is even said^ 
1 tho 



the fust ^indides, and the whole tenor of the 
Jewish laws, emancipated that people from all 
moial obligations to the rest of mankind ; that 
they were taught to think themselves a chosefi 
race, distin& from the rest of mankind, and who 
were far from owing to other men, what other 
men owed to them, and to one another. And 
thence we are asked, can God command in par • 
ticular, what he forbids in general ? He who has 
made benevolence, to all rational beings, the flm« 
damental law of their nature, can he commaD4 
9ome to rob, and others to murder ^ to usuip 
on the rights of their fellow-creatures i and to 
extirpate whole nations i 

I love that zeal which, with solemnity, under* 
takes the cause of God. Nor would I ca^t a 
momentary thought upon the story of the Jews, 
as conceived to be conned:ed with tliat causey 
more than I would upon that of any other peo* 
pie, were I not convinced that they have experi- 
enced attacks of virulent persecution and misre- 
presentation, uhich even the hand of licentious- 
ness would not have dared to have lifted against 
any other sed. We are edified, indeed, with 
hearing, that the Jewish Scriptures ascribed to 
God not only corporeal appearances, but cor-^ 
poreal adigns, and all the instruments of it, eyes, 

ears. 
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ears, mouth, hands, and feet ; and that they tt^ 
apt in many places to make those who read them 
represent the Supreme Being to themselves, like 
' Im old man looking out of the clouds. 

Horrible blasphemy this! Is it not ? — in a pea-' 
pie speaking in an ancient and figurative lan- 
guage ; and speaking, as is their misfortune now, 
to a modern people, who will not candidly un- 
derstand that language, although analogy dis- 
tinftly points out the way in which it ought to 
be interpreted ? If we compare the sacred books 
of the Jews with those of any other, the most 
admired nations, such as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, for instance, shall we not immediately 
see a more striking difference, and that too in 
their favour, in at least one article, namely, that 
of all the constitutions in the world, the Jewish 
Was the only one, where the acknowledgement 
and worship of the true God, the sovereign 
Lord of the universe, and of him alone was made 
the fundamental maxim of their state, and prin- 
ciple of the government, in which all their 
laws concentered, and towards which end all 
were diredted ? 

Theism has been looked upon by the sages of. 
all ages, as of all systems of religion,, the only 

one 
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one really fevourable to virtue. It is the firm ra- 
tional belief of God, built upon pure philosophical 
grounds. The religion of Abrah^n appears to 
have been theism, intended as a refonnation of 
the superstition of the Chaldeans. Socrates wa$ 
a theist, who, like Abraham, believed in divine 
inspirations. His disciple Plato ornamented 
the theism of his master with a mystical colour- 
ing, extrafted from Egypt and the east. The 
most enlightened among the Romans were the- 
ists. The primitive Christians were theists; 
our Saviour himself, in his practice and doftrines^ 
is supposed to have been a theist. Mahommed^ 
even in combating the polytheism of his coun- 
try, only meant, perhaps, at first to bring back 
the Arabs to the pure theism of Abraham, and 
of his son Ishmael. 

« 

De mortuts nil nisi bonunty drops in sweet ac- 
cents fi:'om every one's tongue. Yet how trea- 
cherous is man to posthumous reputation, which 
flourished more than three thousand years ago ! 
Does little jealousy retrospeftively creep into the 
tomb ? Is the modern sceptic to sicken now, be* 
cause an ancient lawgiver was renowned among 
his people ? The dead listen, indeed, as little to 
our praise as to our commendation. But why 
weaken the spring even of present gratitude, by 

robbing 
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lobbipg those of their fame, whose memoiy ^ai 
dwelt upcn with gratitude, aod whose reward 
was suj^osed to be in heaven ? 

I acknowledge, that the same d^ree of evi- 
dence which would make a natural h& probable 
and credible, would not be sufficient to prove ^ 
miracle. Whatever certainty God may convey 
to a man's mind by inspiration, or immediate 
revelation, the knowledge of any such truth can 
go no fbrther upon divine authority, or as a 
matter of divine faith, tV;an to the person or per- 
sons thus irspired, or to whom the revelation is 
made ; and whrever afierwards receives it from 
them, must take it u^ en their sole authority, anfi 
not upon a divide t siimony, or upon the ai^- 
thority of God^ If another man, upon my tes- 
timony, should believe that I have a revelation 
from God, which could not otherwise have been 
known, he believes in me and not in God, unless 
God should, in like n:aaiier, reveal to him that 
he had made such a prior revelation to me; 
and then my testimony, or the proof of my prior 
revelation, would be need.LSs to him. In a wordy- 
there can be no such tiling as divine faith upon 
human testimony. This absuid su|^sition h^^ 
been the ground of all the superstition and false 
religion of the world. 

Why 
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Why the works of Moses, and the chronicles 
of the Israelites,' are not to be interpreted by the 
^me rules of natural and rational probability 
that all other human testimonials are, I, for my 
own part, confess, I know not. Surely it is no 
m<M:e incumbent upoji me to believe, that the 
bones of EUsha, after he h^d been dead and 
buried, recovered a dead corpse, and made it ^ 
living man again, than I should that St, Charley 
^romeo's nose, or St. Irseneus's skull, can draw 
pnto re-existence the cadavres that are lodged so 
very much vdthin their reach at Lyons and at 
Milan. . But we are told, the whole system of 
life, while the theocracy was yet visible, had aQ 
appearance so different from all other scenes of 
human aftion, that the reader of the sacred vo- 
lume must habitually consider it as a peculiar- 
mode of existence of a distinA species 0/ maa- 
kind, that lived and afted with itumaers inconi- 
piunicable; so that it wpuld be difficult eveu 
for imagination to place the present generation 
in the state of those whose stpry is related ; and 
})y consequence their joys and their griefs are not 
easily to be adopted, nor can the atteiition be 
Fery much interested in any thing that be&lls 
Ihem. ♦ 



yoL. V. N 

* Johnson. 
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To this I objeft, and contrary to the evident 
tendency of the principle advanced, that it is not 
alone where the events are confessedly miraculous, 
that fancy and fiftion are to lose their efTeft* 
Whenever imagination grows lawless and wild,^ 
rambles out of the precinfts of nature, tells of 
events repugnant to our clearest and most disi- 
tin£t ideas, and to all the known laws of nature*^ 
reason does not, we know, connive a moment ;, 
but far from receiving such narrations, as worthy 
of credibility, she without hesitation rejedb them 
' as fabulous. It is true, and I believe it was, as 
, it still must be, the unanimous opinion of the 
Israelitish Rabbins, that the law of Moses was 
not obligatory upon any other people than the 
Jews themselves. The Jews only were bound to 
a due performance of the Mosaical law. Thus, 
says a candid enquirer j* " If the rest of man-* 
kind do but keep the law of nature, the Jews 
maintain they thereby perform all that God re- 
quires of them, and these they call the pious na- 
tions of the world : and hence they do not think 
their religion the only infallible o»e to salvation ;. 
as every other religion and sect esteems itself." 

At the same time, is it not a fact, strange as it 
may seem, that the Jews not only differ from 

the 

^ David Levi. 
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the Christians, but that Jews and Christians 
Jjoth differ among themselves, concerning points 
In the Scripture, which literal, instead of sym- 
l>olical interpretation, hath rendered mysterious? 
Jt is a difficult matter to conceive a style or 
language suitable to all inclination^ and capa- 
cities. Some will have pomp, which they. 
piistake for dignity ; and in order that expres- 
sions may be above vulgar phrase, will 
have them lifted above vulgar apprehension. 
Others, on the contrary, will have so gentle a 
deviation into unornamentpd periods, that ip 
would seem, as if they would verify the first 
purse, of creeping upon the ground all the days 
pf their lives.^ The celebrated Malbranchc 
conceived the pleasure which arises from perus- 
ing a well written book to be of the crimrnal 
kind, as haying its source in weakness and effe^ 
minacy. 

It is an incorreft tast^, whjch delights either 
jn turgid verbosity, or in inanimate monotony ; 
and surely that mind must be upcommonly 
severe, which can find any thing to condemn in 
lidding charm? to truth, and gaining the heart 
py captivating the ear ; in uniting roses with 
^c thorns of legislation, and joining pleasure 
instruftion. The oriental order of com- 

N 2 positioq, 
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position has more fire in^ ic^ than the comp<K 
sitions of other countries. It deah in energy. 
It seizes the imagination at once. It impresses 
Itself, by the aid of ardent and powerful images, 
more than by the anxious minuteness of la- 
boured illustration. What inimitabre beauty 
is there in some parts of the sacred writ ! The 
expression is never too big for the sense, but 
justly great in proportion to it. It is the senti- 
ment that swells and fills out the diftion, which 
rises with it, and forms itself about it r. in the 
same degree, that the thought becomes warmer, 
the expression becomes brighter; as that is more 
strong, this is more conspicuous. The main 
secret of sublimity i?, to say great things in few 
and plain words ; for every superfluous decora- 
tion degrades a sublime idea. 



LET- 
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Voltaire laughs at the idea of Adam 
^nd Eve cultivating a garden of Eden, of at least 
one thousand eight hundred leagues in length. 
But, did the witty philosopher recoiled:, there was 
a country of Eden, as well as a garden of Eden ? 
When, the Scripture says, " The Lord planted 
^ garden in Eden," it is very clearly intimated, 
that there was a country of that denomination, 
as well as a garden. The same writer, also, iro- 
nically remarks, that Adam was created an her* 
maphrodite, for that God created him male and 
-female. But here, as a critic, he palpably mani- 
fests an ignorance of the text. The text sa)rs, 
ibem he created male and female. Moreover, 
Adam, or Ha-Adam, is not a proper name. It 
is an appellative proper to both sexes, as homoj 
in Latin, and homme in French. The sense, 
.therefore, had Voltaire understood the original, 
was, riiat God had created two individuals, whom 
•Jie called Ha-Adam, or man. 

N 3 But 
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But what shall we say to that most surpnsing 
6( all things, we are asked, that God, after hav- 
ing made man and woman, should again make 
the same woman from the side of the same 
man ? * The allegorical explanation, to which 
we have already had recourf e, with respedt to seve- 
ral passages of Genesis, will solve this diffic .Ity. 
The passage is understood allcgorically by Cardinal 
Cajetan. The Jewish commentators themselves 
interpret it as an emblem, expressive of the con- 
tord and harmony which should always subsist 
in the connubial state, where souls and bodies 
are supposed to be unalterably united •-!• But 
It might, and did, perhaps, originally stand other- 
wise in the first book of the Pentateuch. The 
ancient memoirs, or the traditions from which 
Moses compiled this part of his history, might 
not have been corredt at the period he consulted 
them ; the order of his history may have been 
deranged j the copyists may have been incorreft; 
or, as other historians, Moses, with an aim to 
brevity, may have given rapidly in a word, at 
the commencement of his work, what he might 
find it afterwards necessary to detail. 

" The paradise of Eden,'^ says Philo, " is a 
spiritual paradise. Adam is the spirit. Eve the 

flesh j 
♦ Voltaire, f Lettres dc quelque* Juifi. 
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fleshy and the serpent, the principle of voluptu- 
ousness. The mind, therefore, of Adam being 
"seduced by the pleasures of sense, the man be- 
came criminal ; he fell from his primitive situa- 
tion, and lost his happiness with his innocence." 
"** What bemg, is there," says Origen, " who 
can be so gross in his ideas, as to conceive that 
God, as a gardener, planted a garden ; that he 
literally placed the tree of life in it ; that the 
fruit of that tree was eaten as we eat any com- 
mon fruit ; and that the knowledge of good and 
«yil resulted from the repast ; that God amused 
himself with walking among his improvements ; 
and that Adam, in shame, concealed himself 
'from his view among the trees ?" 

It is scarcely to be credited, that any other 
'interpretation, than (hat of allegory, could ever 
have been soberly given to such expressions. 
Especially as nothing is so certain, metaphorically 
speaking, ^ that science, plucked and eaten, and 
tumed to bad purposes, is of all evils the most 
destrudbive. Let us hear, however, what an- 
other explanation says of this garden of Eden. 
According to this, the memoirs whence the se- 
cond and third chapters of Genesis were compiled, 
were originally written in hierogl}'phics ; and 
ivhen it was resolved to render them alphabeti- 

N 4 cally. 
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cally, the plain fadts were not looked tipoti ai 
sufficient, but the whole emblematical represent 
tation was thought necessary to be given, and 
w35 therefore adopted in the lump, and so 
handed down, a la lettrey to posterity* Thus, by 
the nakedness of our first parents, at which they 
did not blush, we are to understand their pure 
and perfedt innocence ; and so of the rest. - 

This fall of man*, this proneness i^ man's na^ 
ture to be the viftim to his passions, is exraordi- 
narily engrafted upon the early history of every 
nation upon earth*. They all remount to the 
safne allegorical fad, and all dip in the same 
source. Boulanger even attempts to prove, that 
every religion among the ancients had some al- 
lusion or reference to it, particularly those of a 
Scy thiac descent. And hence the expression, that 
we are formed in the image of God ; not our 
bodies, but our principle of intelligence^ our 
5ouk. 

*!rhis gift of our first pa!^nts, this presumption 
from knowledge, or degradation from intempe- 
rance, is likewise given to us in inheritance. It has 
€ven been the received dodrine, that this guilt 
has been transferred to the whok of Adam's pos- 
terity, and that on his account alone, we are 

obnoxioui 
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bbnoxious to the divine wrath. But whoevef 
tould consider guilt otherwise than as a persond 
thing, or any more to be transferred, than one 
man*s being can be transferred to another ? Let 
me ask, if Adam's sin was the occasion of ours, 
what was the occasion of his ? It was an opi»- 
nion, I know, formerly univeaal, excepting^ in- 
deed; among the JewSy that the innocent may 
be justly involved in the same punishment with 
the guilty. In Greece it was authorized by 
positive law. In Carthage it was from usage 
iadmitted. Even in Rome it was more than ac- 
<iuiesccd in, for we find the most enlightened 
inan, in the most enlightened period of the re- 
public, and one who was no mean moralist, ap- 
proving the praftice. " I am sensible of the 
hardship of punishing the child for the crime of 
the parent," says he ; " this, however, is a wise 
appointment of our laws ; for hereby the parent 
is bound to the interest of the state by the 
strongest of all ties, his afTectioo for his ofif'^ 
^ring.''* 

1 have said, and to their honour be it spoken, 
the Jews were the first, and the only people we 
«*ead of, who had correct notions on tliis head ; 
«t the same time, indeed, that there are in- 
stances^ 
* Cicero. 
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ttaoceSy even among the Jews (and I am far from 
iivishing to conceal it) of children and relations 
being involved in the same punishment with the 
guilty. " The fathers shall not be put to death/* 
however, says Moses, in the last book of his law^ 
*' for the children ; neither shall the children be 
put to death for the fathers ? every man shall be 
put to death for his own sin." * ** The soul that 
sinneth, saith the Lord, it shall die : the son 
shall not bear tlie iniquity of the father ; neither 
^all the father bear the iniquity of the son ; the 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
mid the wickedness of the wicked shall be upoa 
Jiim."f 

If the transmission of J)unishment to the im- 
imediate descendant was thus barred by the 
legislator of the Jews, how are we to conceive 
that God Almighty liimself should be so un- 
merciful, as to call us to an account for the 
«ime of an old forefather, committed nearly six 
thousand years ago ? I would not willingly offend 
in speaking of original sin ; but I can no more be 
persuaded that sin can descend in the blood, 
than I can that a man's knowledge and abilities 
can run in the veins ; for I believe a man may be 

easily born a ready made philosopher or di- 

vine> 

♦ Deuteronomy, xxiT. f Ezckiel. 
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hne> as he can be bom a ready made profligate^ 
or sinner. But supposing there was such traduC'J* 
live guilt, the child, surely, could no more de- 
iserve punishment for it, than he could for inhc^ 
riting his father^s distemper ; which, in charity^ 
one would suppose, would deserve pity rather 
than punishment. Nay, it would seem alters* 
ther inconsistent with divine justice and mercyv 
because the guilt must have been infused into 
the soul by God, when he originally made it; 
which would argue a double degree of pravity^ 
first, to implant sin in man, and then to punish 
him for it. How tremendous! to imagine God 
inflifting conscious misery, and that eternally^ 
on millions and millions, for a single sin com* 
mitted before they were brought into existence* 
How frightful to suppose, that he takes the 
^eet inrant, by death, from the affeftionate mo- 
ther's breast, almost as soon as it becomes ca- 
pable of casting its innocent smiles in her face ; 
and the still more advanced little pratler from 
the father's knee, and casts them both into hell, 
to suffer conscious misery, without end, for they 
know not what ! 

The language of allegory is the language of 

■poetry. The people of old were, in general, 

styled the ciiildren of the God they worshipped : 

hcnoe 
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hence they at last fancied themselves his real 
offspring ; and looked up to him as their true 
parent. In the same manner, priests were repre* 
sented as foster-fathers to the Deity, and pries- 
tesses as Tid)^/, or nurses, or sometimes as daugh* 
ters.* Thus, under its patronymic, we read of 
e nation coUedivdy, as that Israel abode in tents; 
that Judah was put to the worst in battle ; that 
Dan abode in ships ; and Asher remained on 
the sea coast. And thus, also, we are to con* 
strue, the naming the animak c^ the earth by 
Adam. The text says, simply, " and the name 
which Adam called each imimal, is, or was its 
name.'* That is, the names which were used 
by Adam and his descendants, .were still the 
names which were in familiar use in the days of 
the Israelites. To conclude^ what more evi» 
dently figurative, than the command of Joshua 
to the sun and moon ? Nothing more was meant, 
than that the battle began early in the mornings 
«nd was continued till late, or night, after the 
moon was risen ; or perhaps till the next day* 
What could be more ngitural, in a song of tri- 
umph, than to represent the day.of victory as ex- 
ceeding others in length, as well as celebrity ; and 
thchero,as retarding the sun and tl-^e moon in their 
<:oursc ? Such figures could not appear extrava- 
gant, 

* Brvant, 
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gaiit to the Jews* God is often lepresoited as 
fightii^ for Israel ; and in the song of Deborah^ 
th^ stars in their courses are said to have fought 
against Sisera. In a similar manner may ht 
explained the fall of the walls of Jericho, oil 
the shouting of the people ; this was nothing 
more than the cri d*amteSy the signal for at- 
tack ; and in consequence of this assault, the 
place was taken by storm, and the walls de- 
stroyed. Even Samson's exploits were really 
nothing more than what might be expeded 
from a man of extraordinary personal courage 
and strength, and are only rendered marvellous 
by the poetical exaggerations of the narration* 

But, setting all this aside, we are asked, could 
God establish iniquity by law? Or could a law^ 
which in St. Paul's opinion, introduced and con- 
firmed a state of civil and religious blindness 
and bigotry, tyranny and slavery, have been in 
the same judgment, originally a divine institu- 
tion, and an immediate revelation from God ? 
To put women and children to the sword who had 
never injured them, and who were quietly and 
peaceably enjoying their own,in order to enterupon 
their possessions and properties in Canaan, and to. 
plead a divine authority and commission for all 
^|)vs> was it not the kighest complication of out* 

rage. 
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lage, bloody cruelty, superstition, and pro&« 
pation of the holy name and awful authority of 
God» that h^man nature can be capable of ?* 

Mercy forbid, that I should say a word in the 
{lefence of murder, or that J should disgracefully 
frustrate the objed: of every honest man*s views, 
^y the vipdication of atrocity. The political 
leaders of the Jews did march their people tq 
tyrannical and sanguinary wars, and that too, 
itupiously, as I fear not to call it, under the de- 
clared guidance of the God of heaven. - But, 
divested of every sort of theocratical pretension, 
were they in this instance inoi:e guilty than the 
pther natrons of antiquity ? We have seen in 
what light the Scythians, the Celts, and other 
fmcient people have considered war. By wha( 
right, let me ask, had the Romans, whose name 
•is^so greatlycelebrated, and whom we are so much 
inclined to favour, a claim to the government of 
the earth ? In the early ages, how did the Mede^ 
treat the Assyrians ; and the Persians the lyf cdes ? 
How afterwards did the Romans treat the Per* 
^ians^ and the Celts and Scythians the Romans^ 

We read, much too frequently, in the Jewish 
^tory, that certain people a^d ^yeii whole na? 

tion$ 

* Moral fhilpf opby. 
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tions were put to the sword. Would to God 
the Jewish history had contained the whole o^ 
such opprobrium ! I will ROt, as a palliative^ 
advert to modern times, though the foul page of 
devastation lies before me ! But, turn your eyes 
to the barbarous severity of the Pagan world j 
" Csedes tota urbe passim faftae," says Livy j 
q)eaking of Tarentum, *^ nee ulli puberum, qui 
obvius fuit, parcebatur." Among the generals. 
of antiquity, some few are renowned for conti* 
•ucnce, and for an unusual command ci viciou?^ 
propensities ; but what law of the ancients, like 
that of Moses, ever wrested from the dreadfi4 
!;vantonness of the soldiery the miserable pri* 
soners whom fortune had put into their hands } 
By the code of Moses, no injury under pain of 
death was to be offered even to the defenceless, 
feir one, whom war had brought into captivity, 
The customs, of war among the Greeks and Ro* 
mans, were they not then more cruel than among 
the Jews ? The general maxim of the Greeks 
and Romans was, lex nulla viSlo parcit. The 
mild Titus, the love and delight of mankind, 
when he took Jerusalem, put to death a mul- 
titude of Jews, who had surrendered at dis» 
cretion. Two thousand of the wretched gar- 
rison he ordered to be hanged, and two thousand 
to be exposed to wild beasts in the arena, on the 
2r ' birth-daj^, 
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birth -day, and for the amusement of his brothel 
Domitian : ninety-seven thousand were exposed 
to sale, and others he disposed of in gifts : and 
this was the man, whose benevolence was so great, 
that he grieved if he amused away a day. 

Cast your eyes for a moment on the conditio^ 
of captives in the imperial city of Rome ! Look 
at the prisoners ; both sexes at the uncontrolled 
disposition and brutality of their masters; the 
laws of the capitol breathing a ferocity disgrace* 
ful to humanity. If a master were assassinated, 
all the unhappy wretches who lived under the 
same roof, or within the precinfits of his domain, 
were indiscriminately put to death. Did some 
* in their bondage arrive even at hoary age, no- 
thing was tQ prevent their being turned out of 
doors, exposed and unable to procure suste- 
nance, to all the horrors of famine and disease. 
To feed the fish of his ponds, whether satirically 
parrated, or truly, are we not told of a rich Pa- 
trician ordering the throat of a slave to be cut ? 
Even Cato, the wise Cato, did he blush to re- 
ceive the shameful wages of vyretched female; 
captives, whom he hired out to prostitution ? 

The whgle system of the ordinances of Moses 
tended to two great and principal obi^fts } the 
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purity of religion, and the permanency of the 
Jewish nation. For his doftrine went to the 
existence of one supreme and all-direfting God, 
under whose authority it is in pur own power to 
alleviate and qualify those evils, which it is not 
in our power to escape. What, though we can- 
not avoid sickness, poverty, and disgrace ? We yet, 
may by prudent reflexion, avoid being immea- 
surably grieved by them. The mould of a 
man's fortune is in his own hands, though the 
materials are not. He can compromise with 
those diificulcies he cannot shun. He cannot 
bend the laws of nature to his own will, but he 
can mollify their rigour. 

I should wish to draw good precepts, not bad 
examples, from antiquity. The one may tend 
to make us better j the other can be of no uti- 
lity .whatsoever, particularly as we have no po- 
litics of princes, nor fortunes of nations, to trace 
out or embellish ; nor any temptation to ncgled: 
disquisitions upon wholesome laws, for the sake 
of obtaining the splendid reputation of the 
philosophical atheist, or the glory of heroic in- 
humanity. When Moses instrudted the chil- 
dren of Israel, whiit was the then situation of 
the world ? Instead of the true God, animate 
and inanimate substances, stocks, stones, rep- 

voL. V, O tiles, 
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tiles, vegetabks, inseds, all indiscriminatelj 
were adored. Round the altars dedicated to 
religion, flowed the blood of human viftims. In 
the sacred but mysterious temples, modesty and 
innocence hourly fell a sacrifice. Impious and 
absurd was the whole mass of the volume of 
mythology. Yet, in this universal deluge of 
error and infatuation, and in the midst of the most 
depraved of the children of the 'world, a man 
arose who taught the grandest and most sublime 
truths, the duty of man to God^ to his oeigh* 
bour, and to himself. . 

Whence could the Jewish lawgiver have so 
exclusively derived such new and such extra- 
ordinary principles ? What hand could have 
drawn him from the general ignorance, not only 
of all the Israelites, but of all the people who 
could have fallen within the circle of his know- 
ledge ? From without, or from within, he cer- 
tainly must have derived this intelle£lual ability ^ 
for it will not be denied, that the Mosaical 
tables are at least a good short system of mo- 
rality, and take in all the general heads of moral 
virtue. Even Longinus allowed Moses to be 
tZyn^ H Tvxfiiv, no mean man. So that the most 
inflexibly prejudiced against the Jews must al- 
low, that whether the writers of the Bible were 

inspired 
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ifispiped men or impostors, they were at lease 
inen in their wits^ and what is more^ men of 
good sense* 

The study of past ages, says a celebrated 
writer,* should never make one forget what is 
due to that in which one lives. The pen is 
frequently to be given up for the sword. And 
hence the reason, why ^e greatest part of the 
celebrated writers of antiquity were not simply 
the fabricators of books. Men of letters were 
^in those days also warriors ; ministers who were 
employed in the government of their country, 
and who performed conspicuous parts in the 
great theatre of affairs. Such among the 
Greeks, for instance, were Herodotus, Thucy^ 
dides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Eschines ; and 
.such among the Latins, were, Cicero, Sallust^ 
Cssar, Seneca, tl^e two Plinys, am) Taci(us« 

But, true as this undoubtedly is, what are the 
yain boasts of mere viftors ? Their trophies in 
a little moment crumble into dust ; while the 
name of the legislator, on the contrary, is in- 
scribed on a fair and everlasting monument. 
To subdue men, is not to be illustrious ; to ci- 
vilize tbfm,^s to be both illustrious and im- 

O 9 iportajr 
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moctal. Bf wisdom, by aft, by the united 
strength of civil community, men have been 
enabled to subdue whole races of monsters, 
with which the earth was overrun; but the 
gfeatest of all subjugation has been the binding 
in hws and wholesome regulations, the ferocious 
violence, and dangerous treachery, of the human 
disposition. Penetrated with gratitude for the 
benefits thus conferred, we should arrest, as it 
were, the rapidity (^ time, and with enthusiasm 
contemplate the glorious shades, who, though 
long consigned to the silent tomb, still speak, 
still instrud, and still live, if I may so expicss 
myself, in eternal and undiminished vigour. 

The laws of the Twelve Tables at Rome, 
obtained a blind and partial reverence. ^' They 
amuse tbe mind," says Cicero, ^' by the remem- 
brance of old words, and the portrait of ancient 
manners ; they inculcate the soundest principles 
of government and morals ; and I am not afraid 
to affirm, that the brief composition of the de- 
'cemviri surpasses in genuine value the libraries 
of Grecian philosophy."* The twelve tables 
were committed to the memory of the young, 
and the medication of the old. Yet, these laws, 
like the statutes of Draco, were written in cha- 

raAers 

* De Legibus, 
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nSten of blood.* By one of them, (aod this 
law was not abolished ttll the 244th year of the 
city), creditors, who were alike obstinate and un- 
relenting, might legally dismember a debtor's 
body, and satiate their revenge by this horrid 
aft of barbarity.*!' Does this resemble the mo- 
rality of Moses, which has been eagerly and 
fondly transfused into the domestic and social 
institutions of all Europe, and even of piany 
other parts of the world, and which for upwards 
of three thousand years, and during every species 
of persecution, has commanded the respedt and 
obedience of the most enlightened nations? 
Must not that which in the eye of reason comes 
out with unabated lustre from the ordeal of 
criticism^ be incontrovertibly pure ? Hath 
the scepticism of ages been able to invalidate 
one commandnKnt of the decalogue ? Shall 
the ddest authenticated law upon earth be said 
to have no claim to veneration, when even the 
wayward hand of pyrrhonism has not been able, 
ib these dayi of presumption, to bring it into 
doubt ? With the blessed stamp of universal 
utility then, with which it is adorned, and firmly 
supported as it is by a general and unequi- 
vocal acquiescence in its truth and natural ad* 
vantages^ what mind can have difficulty in ad* 

O 3. mitting 
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mitting its divine efficacy, even thcrtigh it 
should unfortunately doubt of its . divine re* 
vehtion ? 

There is Sortifethihg within us, which goei 
beyond bare curiosity, and even carries us on td 
enthusiasm and friendship for those great cha^ 
raders, whom we know to have excelled in 
former ages. We acquire a degree of compla<*> 
cency in their society ; we form an union with 
them in the sentiments they approve ; we are 
' even led to defend them when we think they 
are injuriously attacked, and to stand by them at 
all times with a partial aiTeftion. Let this then 
be my apology, I intreat you, on the present oc- 
casion. I see, or think I see, in the laws of 
Moses, that moral light which has guided all 
our footstepsi Is there a vice which Moses does 
not condemn? Is there a bad desire, much 
less a bad a€tion, which he does not make 
amenable to coercion ? In his precepts to the 
Israelites, besides tofordhg equity and justice, 
honesty, fidelity^ and uprightness, does he not 
encourage ^so hutnanity, compassioh, and cha- 
rity, and especially doing unto others as we 
would wish others to do untto us f In a word, 
his dodrine was calculated to render man esti«* 
Itiable to man, and respcftable to himself^ and 

% tbt 
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the chief duties of society to consist in the reci- 
procal promotion of social happiness. 

■ 

It has always been the practice, and probably 
vrith good reason, to be loud in the praise of 
JSLomulns, Lycurgus, and Soloii, for their agra- 
liap laws* But, in their distribution of land, 
and in the distribution of the conquered coun- 
tries .by their successors, I own I can perceive 
Wthingjtike the just and equable division which 
is to be found in the agrarian ordinances of 
Moses. Examine th/sm, they nj^ well worthy 
^e perusal. But, for a xnqment, let us be 
Mmewhatmore particular on the bearings and 
putlines of the Israelitish story. What I have 
to ^y shall nqt detain yqu long. 

. T^e histQry c^ Moses may he divide into 
jtwo periods; from the creation to his mission; 
and from his mission to the delivering up bis coa)»> 
mand to Joshua: the first, was written by him 
in quaUtyof hif to^iao ; the second, c^ l^slatm. 
And hens ii^may Jiqt be unnecessary for you to 
ipecoUed, that so great was the degeneii^y of 
the Israelites^ and so sensible was Moses of the 
^k&s of this degeneracy* that he often wouid 
willingly h^ve Reclined the office of their jeader 
afijd dehvejier. ^ tic thought their re^ov^ry from 

O3 Egyptian 
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Egyptian superstition to be altogether desperate ; 
and humanly speaking, he did not judge amiss; 
as may be gathered from their condudt durmg 
the extraordinary progress of their deUverance. 

The whole history of the Jews, is one con-' 
tinued series of infrafticn of the law, and of na- 
tural calamity. Not even all the severe ordi- 
nances of Moses, of the judges, and of the kings, 
Were sufficient for their reformation. Until their 
captivity they always transgressed the law. After 
that disaster, indeed, they as scrupulously ad- 
hered to it, and in that attachment they have 
continued ever since. It seems a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose the Jewish separation, I mean 
as relative to other nations, to have been efFe<Sted 
by divine interposition. That idea was founded 
in the vain fancy of Jewish pride, that their fa- 
thers were selefted as the favourites of God, out 
of his fondness for the race of Abraliam. 

• The government established by Moses, you 
will recolleft, was a theocracy: the most sin- 
gular form, perhaps, that ever entered into the 
imagination of. man. No lawgiver, or founder 
of rdigion, ever promised so singular a distinc- 
tion as he did to the children of Israel. No his- 
torian ever dared to record so remarkable a pri- 
vily. 
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vilege.* Even supposing it not supported by 
any extraordinary providence, it was the most 
vigorous and intrepid measure, that ever was 
adopted for the subjugation of barbarism and 
depravity. 

Moses delivered to the Israelites a complete 
digest of law, and of religion. But, to fit it to the 
nature ot a theocratic government, he gave it per* 
feftly incorporated. 1 o cement the body politic, 
he employed the medium of religion ; for it was 
evidently his opinion,. that whoever would secure 
civil government, must support it by the means of 
religion ; and whoever would propj^te religion, 
must perpetuate it by the means of civil govern* 
ment. Hence also the rewards promised, and the 
p^nishments denounced, through him by heaven, 
were temporal only ; such as, on the one hand, 
health, long life, peace, plenty, and dominion ; 
and on the other, disease, immature death, war, 
famine, want, subjeftion, and captivity. And 
in no one of his institutes is there the least men- 
tion, or intelligible hint, of the rewards and pu- 
nishments of another life.-f- He observes a pro- 
found silence concerning a future state : " As 
the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away ; so 

he 
* Warburton. f Il>»d. 
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he that goeth down to the gmve shall come ti|^ 



no more/* 



A theocracy with terrestrial limkations, as the 
most convenient form of government, Moset 
conceived it right to adopt. The Israelites, on 
their ItJLving Egypt, were sunk into the lowest 
pradiccs of idolatry. To recover them, some* 
thing more sensible was necessary; something 
jnore unequivocally declaratory of good and evil, 
than the prospeft of an hereafter* But, this 
fbrm of government was not capable of being 
established under God*s cfaarader, as sovereign 
pf the universe. Under the charader of king 
€f Israel,' indeed, it might : and hence it is we 
Hod him, in tiip (Md Testament, so frequenilf 
{^presented with afieftions analogous to human 
passions. But, evea thi$ was not always suf- 
ficient for the Israelites. They often deposed 
the Supreme Being, in the same mannef as the 
Neapolitans reb^ against St. Januarius ; and not 
qnfrequently insisted upon having another king, 
wd being governed lijke their neighbours^ 

Thqr^ is a remarkable passage in the book of 
Joshua, which se^s this matter in a conspiguov^ 
pqint of view.. Tbe Israelites havii^ relapsed 

intQ 
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id16 idolatry^ and fallen into alamung disseii^ 
tions among themselves, Joshua drew toge^ 
ther the heads of the tribes at Schechem, in or* 
der to a reconciliation^ And the topic he insist-* 
ed upon for his purpose, was, not that the God 
of Israel was the only true God, the maker of 
all things, but that he was, the family God, and 
the family God only, of the race of Abraham. * ' 
But then what of all this? Taking it in its broadest 
extent) with a due consideration of situation and 
dncunastances,! can see nothing reprehensible in iu 
Nor can I possibly understand, why the heathen 
lawgivers, who had their tutelary and family 
gods, shoxild be iAvariably spoken well <rf*, while 
Moses is contemptuously reviled, who, at the 
worst, ought to be but ranked among othet 
legislators ? •• Thou hast my wonder, now,'^ said 
a {Jain honest man to a philosopher, ** my un* 
deistanding shall come afterwards/' The a{^li^ 

cation is not difficult. 

f 

'* I know some," says Bayle, ^* who have no 
x>bstacle to hinder their believing, that God was 
the author of the laws of Moses, and of all those 
revelations, that occasioned so much slaughter 
and devastation ; and that he was the diftator of 
'those Abominations of intolerance, so contrary 

to 

♦ Chapter xxir. 
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to our clearest ideas of natural equity. The 
laws of Moses, for instance/' says he, " give no 
toleration to idolaters and false prophets, ^hom 
it punishes with death. See, for example, what 
the prophet Elijah did to the priests of Baai^ 
whom he ordered to be destroyed without 
mercy. Thus, the literal sense of the laws of 
Moses, as far as relates to the punishment of 
c^inions, is both impious and detestable. And 
thus God, in his holy word, is made to have 
given exceptions to almost all the common no- 
tices of reason.". 

In reply to this, a writer of no contemptible 
ability * says, ** the Israelites, who after initia- 
tion into the Mosaical rites,tipostatized from the 
worship of the God of Israel, were proceeded 
against as traitors and rebels, guilty of no less a 
crime than hi^ treason. For the comrxKHi- 
wealth of the Jews, different in that from aU 
others, was an absolute theocracy; nor was there, 
nor could there be any difference between the 
commonwealth and the church. The laws esta- 
blished there, concerning the worship of the one 
invisible Deity, were the civil laws of that people, 
and a part of their political government, in 
which God himself was the legislator. The re- 
nouncing 
• Locke. 
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nouncing their king, was throwing off their God ; 
and throwing off their God, was renouncing 
their king. A tutelary deity was supposed, by 
the ancients, to be as much matter of eleftion, 
as a civil magistrate. The people t)f Israel, 
therefore, solemnly accepting God as their go- 
vernor, were bound to the fulfilment of every 
consequence which followed from the Horeb 
contraft. The rulers of the Jews were merely 
deputies to their king or God.** And thus, Jo- 
sephus tells us, that Moses did not make ** re- 
ligion a part of virtue, but virtue a part of re- 
ligion ;'* meaning thereby, that as in all human 
societies, obedience to ^he law, is moral virtue ; 
so under a theocracy, it is religion. 

The tracing thi parts of religion and mo- 
rality, by a regular deduftion from first princi- 
ples, in the way of abstraft reasoning, is above 
' the capacity of the generality of mankind, and 
what the most learned are not, perhaps, perfeftly 
equal to. But it is objcfted to the law of Mo- 
ses, as I have observed above, that there is no 
mention made of future rewards and punish- 
ments. It is even asserted that Moses did not 
believe the immortality of the soul, nor the re- 
wards of another life ; for if he had, he would 
have taught them to his people ; and Solonion, 
4 the 
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the wisest c{ their kings, would not have decicL 
e^ against them. There is no direft authority^ 
indeed, thai I con find, either affirmatively or 
negatively, on this point i but the most probable 
supposition, as it appears to me, is, that Moses 
and the Israelites did believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments. It was believed amoi^ 
the Egyptians, and not as a part of the secret 
codlrine, for it wa^ spread and propagated among 
the vulgar* It obtained among the Babylonians, 
^d I may venture to say, an^ong all the nations 
of antiquity of whose sentiments we have any 
account. Now certainly the Israelites were not 
taught to believe the contrary. So far was it 
from being so, that the belief was in process of 
time, popular among the J«vs, and then made 
as considerable a figure iii their annals, as it did 
ip the annals of any other people. Moreover, is 
it not said of Enoch, " That he was not, for 
God took him V* The patriarchs called this 
present life the " few ajid evil days of their ///- 
primage.'* To which may be added the accounts 
given of the appearance of angels, which would 
naturally pre*suppose a belief in an invisible 
world of spirits. Even Solomon, who is said to 
have decided gainst it,.^ expressly declares, 
<' The righteous hath hope in his death," and 

makqi 

« Bolitigbroke. Moral Philosopheri^ 



makes, between the 50ul and \>od}% this deaf- 
distinction, " The body shall return to the earth 
as it was, and tlie spirit shall return to God thai: 
g^ve it." He even speaks of a future account^ 
in which " Every work shall be brought into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it h4 
good, or whether it be evil." 

The Jews, of whom we are now, hoWeVef^ 
about to take our leaVe, passed through thd 
world like other people, until their return from 
the captivity. It was then they b^an to assuind 
a consequence as the favoured children of God j 
and it was then the hatred and contempt of thd 
Greeks and Romans began to oppose their pre* 
tensions. " If the Jews," says Celsus, " adherd 
to their own law, it is not for that they are to 
blame. ^ But if they give themselves airs of su» 
blimer wisdom than the rest of mankind, and 
on that score, refuse all communion with us^ 
OS not equally pur^, I must tell them, it is not 
to be believed that they are more dear, or moie 
agreeable to God, than other nations. 

An unsociableness of temper, and a pride o£ 
9P<5fc, which is at all times displeasing, unquestion^ 
ably broqght ypon the Hebrew people the dis^ 
graceful character of genus hominum invisum 

deis* 
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deis.^ Julian, the emperor, and Christian perse- 
cutor, says, " The Jews and Christians brou^ur 
the execration of the world \xpoa them, by their 
aversion to the gods of the Gentiles. Tacitus's 
objedion to the Christians, was their odium hu" 
mani generis ; thatf is, their refusal of an inters 
community of worship. And hence Quintiliaa 
says, " that the author of the Jewish religion 
was deservedly hated, and held ignominious, as 
the founder of a superstition, which was the bane 
of all other religions." With this hostile diqx>- 
sition towards other religions, s^ees the pre'- 
di£tion, that they should, in the course of their 
story, be distinguished by judgments and calami- 
ties above all other nations ; that they should be 
dispersed all over the face of the earth, exposed 
to universal obloquy, and yet not be utterly lost 
or destroyed, but still preserved as a distinct peo- 
ple. And we now see the denunciation most sig- 
nally verified. So that the Jews may even be re- 
garded as a living continued monument of the 
trutKof their own ancient sacred writings, and <rf 
the exraordinary fafts there recorded, -f- 

The aera is, however, I trust, at hand, when 
their sufferings shall have an end ; and when 
their days of Schtow shall be brightened into 

joy. 

♦ Tacitus. + Leland. 



joy. The Christian treatment of the Jcwsj^ 
hath been as merciless and inhuman as that o( 
the Pagan. There is not a nation in Enrope> 
the pages of whose history are not stained with 
flagitious enormities exercised against this perse- 
cuted race. Even at this moment, when the clock 
strikes a certain hour at Rome, they are Cram- 
med into the quarter allotted them for the night. 
Every week> a sermon is forced upon them by 
a monk, whose principal business is, to revile 
the sacred and cherished doftrines of their fa- 
thers, and to heap upon their defenceless heads 
the coarsest epithets of bigotry and opprobrium* 
Is the compulsatory conversion of the Jews ne- 
cessary to Christianity ? Or, is intolerance to be 
still the striking feature in that high priest of 
St. Peter's, who calls himself the mild, and the 
humble representative of the God of mercy? 
The good sense and charity of Roman Catho-* 
lies must at length revolt at such unhallowed 
barbarity. With honest hearts, and unpreju- 
diced understandings, many already begin to sec, 
there should be no such distinflions in language, 
as Catholic, Protcftant, Jew> Dissenter, or Gen- 
tile. All are adorers of the same God. Each 
hopes to be acceptable in his own way 5 and 
nothing short of the vanity of ignorance, can 
VOL, V, P vcn- 
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venture to imagine this particular scft $e«i 
Icfted to be blessed, and that particular seftj 
sentenced to be damned. 
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. THE experience of history exalts and cn^ 
Urges the horizon- of our intelleftual view. In 
tracing our fpecies, we find man every where 
alike. In whatever region, under whatever ha- 
bits and modes of life he is observed, he is 
found very little to vary, either in the faculties 
of his mind, or in the lineaments of his body. 
In his most forlorn condition, he is the same 
fisherman, he weaves the same net, he twists the 
same line, he barbs the same hook. As a Iiun- 
t^r, he pursues the same wiles, he employs the 
same stratagems^ As an husbandman, his til-^^ 
lage is laboured in the same order. As a sub^^ 
jcft, he is the same creature in society. As a 
. warrior, he is the same hero in the field. In a 
word, take him even in regard to his domestic 
utensils and instruments (such, I mean, as are 
of real use) and you will, on the comparison, find 
how very much the same he is, in every quarter 

P 2 of 
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of the globe. Even in the frippery of onu<^ 
menty the similitude is to be discerned 

Ancient history has been said to have the 
same relation to the history of modem times, 
as an old medal to a current coin. The one is 
supposed calculated merely for the ornament 
of the cabinet; the other, to be circulated 
through the world, for the benefit of mankind. 
Let us see whether ^e comparison holds good. 
And first, let us attend to the sciences. Two 
sorts of progression are to be distinguished in 
the sciences; the one less apparent, which is- 
die fruit of genius 5 the t)thcr more sensible, 
which is the growth of time. The first un- 
doubtedly rcflefts honour on the ancients; the 
latter is the just portion of the moderns. The 
ancients were guided only by their genius ; the 
moderns have the great advantages- of discove- 
ries and experience. Would the moderns, how- 
ever, have been so profound in astronomy, in 
geometry, in algebra, if Meton, Aristotle, Eu- 
doxus, Hipparchus, Euclid, Archimedes, and 
others, had not laid the foundation of those sci- 
ences, and cleared the way in matters so con- 
fliscd? And, aftejr all the perfeftion we have 
arrived at, let me be permitted to ask, if there , 
be a modern^ who has carried the force of me- 
chanics 
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chanics fiuther than Archimedes ; or, if there 
be surer principles of geometry, than those of 
£ucUd ? 

In certain points, indeed, it appears— and a 
happy refledlion it is — ^that the sublimest truths, 
which among the Heathens only one here and 
there of brighter parts and more leisure than ordi* * 
nary, could attain to, are now grown familiar to 
the meanest inhabitants of Christian countries. In 
our own improved state of experimental philo- 
sophy, also, we might wish, that it were possible 
to exhibit to the wise men and sages of antiqui- 
ty, some of those wonderful phaenomena, which 
are now so well known, but which were then 
totally unknown. To Aristotle, we might give 
the ele&ric shock. Alexander, we might carry 
to an artillery ground, well stocked widi batter- 
ing trains, bombs, shells, Sjoa and, together 
with the evolutions and firings of a modern bat- . 
talion, he might see and hear the exercise of the 
great guns. To Julius Caesar, the invader of 
Great Britain, we might shew a British man of 
war : and even to Archimedes, we might ven- 
ture to submit the investigation of a steam en- 
, ginc, or the astonbhing powers of an optical 
instrument. 

P3 Yet, 
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Yet, it is remarkable, that the inventions^ 
which we so much pride ourselves in, and from 
. which we so greatly profit, have not been the 
result of scientific researches. They have al- 
most all been found out by persons of little en- 
quiry, or of professions unconnefted with the 
discovery. It was not a seaman who found out 
the compass ; nor a man of letters, the art of 
printing; nor a soldier, the composition and 
force of powder. The greater part of modern 
inventions, have, been the cffe^Jt of hazard. 
Thus, then, it was certainly as glorious, if not 
more to the honour of Hipparchus, to carry 
astronomy to the length he did, without the aid 
of glasses, than it has been since to those who 
have gone beyond him, with the prodigious ad- 
vantage of telescopes. As historians and poets-, 
we certainly do not excel the ancients. On the 
contrary, those who approach nearest to the 
ancients, arc universally esteemed our best wri^ 
ters. 

In modern times, indeed, men have been 
more experimentally laborious ; more eager af- 
ter knowledge i more exaft in their observations 
of nature ; more attentive and profound in their 
researches, and more universal and communi- 
cativc, But, Locke is indebted to Aristodc 

aad 
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and the Peripatetics, and still more to the 
Stoics for his best notions concerning the man - 
ncr in which the soul, on his system, acquires 
her ideas. Descartes and Leibnitz, took die 
contrary doftrine of innate ideas, from Plato i 
Berkeley borrowed his subtile doftrine from si- 
milar sources. Moschus, the Phoenician, we 
are told, laid the foundations of the Corpuscular 
philosophy. After him, Democritus began to 
strip bodies of their sensible qualities ; but, ic 
was his disciple Protagoras, who fairly drove 
matter out of the world. BufFon's system of 
generation and nutrition, is not new : it is that 
of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Plautinus, and 
others. His organic molecules were known to 
them* The accelerated motion of heavy bo^ 
dies downwards, was known to Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics. Lucretius anticipated Galileo in 
the discovery, that bodies unequal in weight, 
fall with equal velocity in vacuo. The prin- 
ciple of universal gravitation, and centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, are plainly indicated by Anax- 
agoras, Plato, Aristode, Plutarch, and Lucretius. 
Even Pythagoras was not ignorant, that the 
gravitation of the planets towards the sun, was 
ia the inverse ratio of the squares of their dis- 
tances. Without any optical assistance. Demo- 

P 4 • criai5. 
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critus, many ages before Gafilco^ affirmed^ that 
the milky way was produced by the united 
$plendor of many small stars. Ajaaximcnes 
tai^ht a plurality of worlds. He believed the 
stars to be masses of firej round which certsuD 
earthly bodies moved^ which were not discern* 
able by us. The plurality of worlds was a fit* 
vourite opinion* Plutarch assures us^ it was 
maintained by Heradides, and the Pythagoreaa 
school. The Copcrnican, or true system, the 
rotation of the planets on their axes, and the 
existence of antipodes, were known to Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and others. The true na* 
ture of comets> was at least happily guessed at» 
All we conjecture about the moon was conjee* 
tured by the ancients, from the time of Orpheus 
down to that of Plutarch. The weight of the 
air was known to Aristotle i its elasticity, to 
Seneca. Timasus was not ignorant of ekfbri* 
city. The Newtonian system of light and Co- 
lours, and the circtiladon of the blood, were 
not, indeed, so well understood. But, the sys* 
tem of generation by ^^, maintained by Har- 
vey, Stcno, and others, is only a revival of an- 
cient opinions : and, what is still more wonder- 
fill, the existence of animalciila in semine mas« 
culino, on which another, and more plausible 
system of generation has been founded by Lew- 

cnhoek> 
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cnhoeki Hartsoeker» Vali5niefi> and others^ is 
clearly intimated by Plato^ Hippocratesi and 
AristotIe> who have said all that could be 
cxpe&ed from persons who had not seen the 
miimalcula $ which they could not do> because 
ihey had not microscopes. The sexual system 
of plants, was known to the ancients. Aristo- 
tk, particularly, speaks of the farina facundans 
of the palm tree. To conclude, says Dutem^ 
I do insfst upon it, there is scarcely one of the 
discoveries attributed to the modems, which 
had not been, not only known, but ako sup« 
ported by the most solid reasonings, by the an« 
dents.* 

It Is; very justly remarked, by a celebrated 
academician, t ^^ N'ayant plus aujourdhui les 
ouvrages de ces anciens philosophes, nous i^o* 
rons quelle methode ils avoient suivie dans Tar^* 
rangement & dans la liaison de leurs idee3; 
kurs systemes sont pour nous comme des statues 
antiques, dont il ne reste que des fragmens, & 
dont nous ne pouvons former un tout, sans res* 
tituer les parties qui nous manquentr Nous 

. ^ Rccberdkes sur left Decouvertes attribtt& 8iu(,M^4cnis 

par M. Duteas. 

•t Froret* 

devonsj 
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de7on8> je crois, la meme justice auz ancietiis 
phiiosophes, qu*^ux ancicns sculpteurs; il fkut 
' jtiger des parties que nous avons perdue, par 
celles que nous yoyons encore j penser qu'ellcs 
repondoient les unes aux autres^ & que kur as*- 
semblage fbrmoit un tout, qui n'etoit pas mon- 
strueux. Si les modemes ont quelque avantage 
reel sur les anciens, c'est d'etre vcnus aprcs eux, 
& de marcher dans des routes deja frayccs; 
c'est de pouvoir s'instruire non-seulemenc par 
leurs decouvertesj mais encore par leurs me- 
prises/' 

I grant, it would be as unjust not to admire or 
praise any thing but what relates to the ancients, 
as it would be not to adopt any thing but what 
appertains to the moderns. The ancients, tn^ 
disputably, have taught us much : and though 
we cannot deny their having transmitted to 
us great errors, it is yet as certain, that they 
have transmitted to us great truths. Ubi plura 
nicent, says Horace, non ego paucis offendar 
maculis. Besides sciences, the remains, not only 
of literature^ but those of archit^fhire, and 
those almost supernatural produdions of sculp- 
ture, Wihich a^e now to be seen in Italy, (for in- 
stance, the Apollo) shew to what eminence the 
Greeks were arrived at a very early period of 

their 
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their history. All that wc sec at Rome that ia 
valuable in marble, came from Greece. The 
Romans themselves had scarcely a twilight of 
good taste. From Greece, they derived all« 
And what is $till more singular, it was' from the 
same soil of Greece'i but through the medium 
of Florence, and the proteftion of the Medici, 
that, on the revival of the arts, Europe drew 
diat scientific light, which was so rapidly di& 
fiised over every other country. The artists^ 
banished from Constantinople by, Mahommed 
II. took refuge in Tuscany, and there found aa 
asylum. 

But it is not alone by the Greeks that we 
have been instrufted. The immortal produc- 
tions of their disciples, of Cicero, Virgil, and 
Livy, long silently taught and delighted in . 
cloisters, and flourished even in the shade, du- 
ring the gloom of ignorance and barbarism^ 
Between the reigns of Augustus and Charlc- 
m^e, they were pored over by the retired, 
the pious, and the learned. At length they 
became more generally read and admired. Then 
the emulation of mankind was roused, by the 
remembrance of a more perfeft state ; and the 
fomc of science was carefully kept alive, to 

warm 
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warm «oid enlighten the matorer age of the 
Western world * Of the works of the an- 
cients, however, many more have perished, than 
have readied us : and even most of tho^e that 
hd-ve come down to us, are in fi'agments, muti- 
lated and imperfeft. 

• 

\ The Greeks and the Romans, it must be 
confessed^ were sufficiently . proud of dieir de- 
cided si^eriority. They afit^dted to degrade 
with the name of Barbarians (the name Barbara^ 
by the way, being Sanskreet, and of precisely 
the same signification with that given it in the 
Greek t ) all the nations beyond the pale of 
tiaeir own respeftive dominiops. The luxurious 
Persian, in the midst of the pomp and gran- 
deur of the East, did not escape the injury of 
iliis contemptuous appellation : nor would they 
lionQur the great king with a more respedUul 
itptthet, than they would die savage of the 
woods* Yer, with all this real and imaginary 
^premacy, (and here it is our turn Co boast) 
they were evidendy destitute of many of the 
articles of life, which, even anuMig the lower 
orders, are now qonunon in Europe $ for ex- 
iuiipl6> li^cn. Hence, ArlHidinot has observ- 
ed with humour, and, I believej not widiout 

truth, 

J Gibbon. f Wilkias* 
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truth, that Augustus had neither glass to his 
windowS) nor a shirt to his back. 

It has been said, that these celebrated nations 
arc indebted, for a great part of their estima- 
tion, not to the matter of their history, but to 
the manner in which it has been delivered, and 
to die genius and taste of their historians, and 
6ther vo^iters. And I acquiesce in the opinion, 
so &ras regards moraUty, at least; ferwe other« 
wise should not be able so easily to forget the 
horrors of their vindidive, cruel, and remorse- 
less conduft^ particularly to their enemies. At 
the same time, however, it is to be remember* 
cd^ that all relations, for instance, concerning 
die Greeksj before the be^nning of the Oiyrfi- 
pidds, must^ ^om the length of time, and xm^ 
avoidable mixture of &ble with historic truth> 
be obscure, confiised, and imperfeft : something 
Uke the inscriptions upon ancient edifices, half 
defaced and eaten by time ; the sense and genu^ 
ine meaning of the defe6bive part being to be 
picked out only, and guessed at, from the rt^ 
maining chara£kers. 



The materials we are in possssion of, for thft fi 
periods of the Grecian story^ are more cx>pious 

than 
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than consistent. If we admit the commoA 
chronology, there is reason to believe the scat- 
tered fragments were preserved, during thirtem 
centuries by oral tradition. -The tales or rh^ 
sodies of the Miioiy or bards, were succeeded by 
those of the Cyclic poets.* Composition in 
prose began with the use of alphabetic writing, 
about six centuries before Christ. With few 
exceptions, also, the Greek writers may be pro- 
nounced extjjcmcly careless in matters of chro- 
nology .f Nor would they from vanity, (I al- 
ways except the sages) qualify themselves by 
the study of foreign languages, for a more accu- 
rate acquaintance with the state of thmgs be- 
yond the precin6fcs of their own little cantons. 
So inconceivable was their ignorance, that 
Spain, by some, was looked upon as a paltry 
town ; X ^^^ Rome was only known to be in a 
place called Italy^ and to have been taken by a 
people called the Gauls. || 

We have already seen, that the ancient know- 
ledge of the Greeks, was not their own, but 
borrowed. Aristotle acknowledges this. Dio- 
genes Laertius says, many people assure us, the 



* Casaubon. { Josephus, 

t GilUcs. 11 Pliny. 
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Barbarians were choise, > who first applied to the 
study of philosophy j and that we are indebted 
for its origin, to the Mag^ among the Persians ; 
to the Chaldeans^ among the Assyrians and Ba^ 
bylonians; to the Gymnosophists, - among the 
Indians; and to the Druids, among the Ceks; 
Independent of which, we have evidence, as I 
have frequently shewn, that none of the morQ 
cekbrated Greciansy at any time, ventured to 
appear as teachers, until they had travelled ii>to 
foreign countries, and had picked up a litde of 
the science of the barbarians. The philosQ^ 
phcrs, as explorers of new coasts, pushed plF on 
discoveries. During their voyages, their com- 
merce generally was with priests. From the 
intercourse, they profited to the utmost of dieir 
ability; and when they conceived they had 
gained a competent stock, they returned home, 
and set up a school^ or se£t, to instrud their 
countrymen. Pythagoras and Plato visited E* 
gypt, Thrace, Chaldea, and Italy. Democritus 
studied under certain Magi of Pcrsta. In a 
word, Thales, who was considered as the father 
of the Grecian philosophy, had not only the 
advantage of an £gyptian> but of a Lydian 
education* 

Even 
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Even the Grecian coniniunitieSi which jiisdy 
claimed the honour of superior antiquky, ac^ 
knowkdged themselves indebted to strangers 
for the most important discoveries^ not only in 
science^ but in agriculture and arts; and coa« 
itnted themselves ^th the glorjr of having dif* 
fiised a borrowed lighti over the melancholy 
gloom of ignorance, which overspread their 
neighbours.* But national vanity at length 
produced a material change in the tradition 
When the refined descendants of the rude 
Greeks viewed with complacency their own 
fiuperiority, in arts and arms, tb all nations 
around tlfcm> they began to suspeft diat the 
gods alone were w6rthy to have reared the in^ 
£tncy of a people, who so eminently excelled 
the rest of mankind. To the gods, then, they 
transferred the merit of the many useful inven- 
tions, communicated by the generous humanity 
erf" their ancient visitants.f 

Our preceding enquiries have established, be- 
yond a doubt, that the natives of Scythia, of 
the East, of Syria, and of Egypt, were ac- 
quainted with many improvements unknown to 
the Hellenic tribes. That they had letters be- 
fore Cadmus, is evident; and that the Pelasgic, 

Scy-" 

• Iiooat. f Gillief • 
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Scythiac, or real ancient Greek alphabet, was 
not altogether Phoenician, is equally certain.* 
Writing, indeed, was not common among the 
Greeks, till many centuries after they had beert 
invaded from Egypt and the East. Ft"om the 
middle of the sixteenth, to the middle of the 
fourteenth century before Christ, an inundatiori 
of Egyptians, Phoenicians> and Phrygians, over- 
flowed the Hellenic coasts. The first written 
laws, as I have already said, were given ill 
Greece, only six centuries before Christ, f 

On this subjedt of writing, I have, in the 
course of our correspondence j been unavoidably^ 
and I am afraid tiresomely, diffufive ; but I find 
myself again unavoidably entangled in it, and I 
shall be obliged to trouble you with a word more 
before we finally take our leave. 

The more we confider the inveiition of let- 
ters, in truth, the more must be our admiration. 
It is astonishing, how the faculty of man should 
ever have been able thus to materialize his ideas $ 
to make his thoughts^ by art, visible to the eye, 
which nature had made intelligible only to the 
car. It was creating, as it were, a sixth sense, 

• Diod. Sicnl. f Hcrodot. Strabo. 
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to supply the imperfeftion or dcfcft of hearing, 
by m^ing the voice visibk. What applause is 
not due, therefore, to that painter, who first 
made his ideas fit to his pencil, and drew to his 
eye the pi6ture of his mind ? 

Many learned and pious men have suppo- 
sed the alphabet to be of divine origin j and se- 
veral have asserted, that letters were first 00m- 
municatcd to Moses by God himself, and that 
the Decalogue was the first alphabetic writing. 
But, these opinions have been probably too has- 
tily adopted i for we read distindtlyin Exodus, 
" And the Lord said unto Moses, write this for 
a rncmorial, in a book, and rehearse it in the 
cars of Joshua;" and this before the promul- 
gation of the law at mount Sinai, The cha- 
racter made use of by Moses, it is reasonable 
also to imagine, was that of the Egyptians, the 
nation with whom the Israelites were accustom- 
ed to correspond for so many ages; to the 
greatest part of whose manners and Customs 
they had conformed ; and in wliose learning, as 
the adopted son of the daughter of the king, 
Moses was thoroughly versed. Especially, also, 
as Mosee speaks of letters, as things of ^miliar 
use. " And the stones shall be with the namts 
of^ the children of Israel, twelve, according to 

their 
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ihtit names ; like the engravings of a signet^ 
every one with his name.shall they be, according 
to the twelve tribes." 

The Phoenician and the Egyptian letter, in- 
deed, it may be presumed, were nearly the 
same. They all came from the same Scythiac 
root. Moses, it is true, might, artd it is not 
Unnatural to suppose, did alter the shape of the * 
Kgyptiarl letter; all hieroglyphic writing being 
absolutely forbidden by the second command- 
ment. Thus, In later ages, as we have scen^ 
those Who converted the Celtic and Gothic Pa- 
gans to the Ciiristiah &ith> observed the same 
taution : aAd thus, the Runic, Which was abused 
to magical superstition, was changed to the Ro- 
man.* Writing, in faft, may be supposed to 
have experienced a like fortune, through all its 
various modes, in every corner of the earth* 
Invented out of necessity, to communicate 
men's thoughts one to. another, it was continued 
out of choice; next it became mystery and 
ornament ; and at last ended, as it began, in the 
way of popular information. But, to enquire after 
the inventors of writing is as useless, if not 
quite as extravagant, as to enquire after the in« 
vcfitors of speech^ 

Q^a The 

• Warburton. 
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The similkude of sounds in the Greek and 
Phoenician, and even still more the Oriental al- 
phabets is likewise very considerable. The 
Hebrews pronounce alepb, tetb, gimel^ &c. 
The Greeks, alpha, beta, gamma^ &c. The 
Persians, alif^ M ^^«> &c. This all carries us 
back to our fundamental position, the Scythian 
source, and its different ramifications. But, 
though we thus satisfy ourselves in regard to the 
charaftcrs of the alphabet, what are we to say 
to the ten symbolical charafbers, which are now 
in such general use in Europe, and with which 
we can, not only signify distindly the greatest 
imaginable numbers, but also be able, by an 
artful position, and dexterous use of them, to 
answer the most difficult questions in which 
numbers are concerned? The Greeks knew 
nothing of these magical figures. By the Latin 
writers, they are often called Notit Barbara^ vel 
Barbarica. The Hebrews, Greeks, and all an- 
cient nations expressed numbers by their let* 
ters. 

The ten numerals are undoubtedly of Orien- 
tal growth j but to whofa-/ they legitimately ap- 
pertain, is. not quite so certain. They are, how- 
ever, in general, given to the Arabians; and 
£iom them we are said to have received them in 

Eu- 
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Europe, about the year 1300 j though Doftor 
Wallis insists on their being of a much older 
standing, and fconcludes, they must have been 
used in England, at least as long ago, as the 
time of Hermannus Contraftus, who lived about 
the year 1050 ; if not in ordinary 'afiairs, yet, at 
least, in mathematical ones, and particularly in 
astronomical tables. With the Greeks, how- 
ever, every letter in the alphabet was used to 
denote some number, and each letter denoted a 
greater or less number, as it was nearer or 
more remote from the first letter in their alpha- 
betical order ; and no letter, which in the order 
of the alphabet stands after another, ever de- 
noted a number less than the letter that stands 
before it. And this may be said of other lan- 
guages : the Roman, indeed, in this respeft, ex- 
hibits a singularity. 

An anonymous, but an ingenious writer says,* 
*' It is supposed the komans used M to denote 
1000, because it is the first letter of Milky 
which is Latin for a thousand \ and C to denote 
100, i)ecau3e it is the first letter of Centum^ 
which is Latin for a hundred. But, what reason 
is there to -suppose, that 1000 and lOo were the 
numbers, Which letters were first used to express 

0^3 among 
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among the Romans ? And what reason can be 
assigned, why D, the first letter in the La:in 
word Decern, ten, should not rather have been 
chosen to stand for that number} than for 500 ? 
In my apprehension, the Romans did not, in 
their original intention, use letters to express 
numbers. They probably put down a single 
stroke I for one, as is still the praftice of those 
who score on a slate, or with chalk j this stroke 
I they doubled, trebled, and quadrupled, to ex- 
press 2,3, and 4: thus II, III, IIII. So far 
they could easily number the minums, or strokes, 
with a glance of the eye : but they presently 
found, if more were added, it would soon be ne- 
cessary to tell the strokes one by one : for this 
reason, when they came to 5, they expressed it 
by joining two strokes together in an acute an- 
gle, thus, V, which will appear the more proba- 
ble, if it be considered, that the progression of 
the Roman numbers is from 5 to 5, that is^ from 
th? fingers of one hand, to the fingers of the 
other, as mentioned by Ovid and Vitruviu^. 

" After they had made this acute angle V for 
five, they added single strokes to it to the num- 
ber of 4, thus, VI, VII, VIII, Villi. And then, 
$s the , minums could not be farther multiplied 
without 'confusion^ tbcy doubled their acute an- 

glci 
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^, jby prolonging , the two lines beyofxd their in- 
ilersciftian, thus, X, to denote two fives, or ten. 
After they had doubled, trebled, and quadrupled 
this double acute angle, tlius, XX, XXX, 
XXXXj they then, for the same reason which 
induced them first to make a sirrgle angle, and 
then to double it, joined two strokes in another 
£)nn, and instead of an acute angle, made a right 
angle L, to denote fifty. When this 50 was 
doubled, they then doubled the right angle thus 
C to denote 100, and having numbered this 
douUe right angle four times, thus, IX, EIX, 
tIXE i when they came to the fifth number, as 
befbrCi they reverted it, and put a single stroke 
before it, thus, O, to denote 500 jand when this 
500 was-doubled, then they also double- d th- ,ir 
double right angle, setting two double right an- 
gles ojposite to each other, wiih a single strode 
between them, thus EO, to denote icoo: wh,^n 
this note for. 1000 had been four times repcateii, 
then they put down IJl for 5000, 1X03 fpr 
10,000; and IXn for 50,000, riXl3m^ for 
100,000, IXUl for 500,000, andLLErnXQ 
for 1,000,000.'* 

« 

That the Romans d«d not criginally.writ^.M 
for 1000, and C for 100, but square charafteri, 
as they arc written aBove^ we irq exi^rctsjy in- 
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formed by Paulus Manutius ; but, the corners 
of the angles being cut off by transcribers for 
dispatch, these figures were gradually brought 
into what are now Roman numeral letters. And 
here we take our leave of the subje£t of letters 
and charadtcrs. 

When we speak of the Greeks, says Bryant^ 
as far back as we can, and of the rites and reli- 
gion introduced into that country, we may ac- 
cede to the account given of them by Zonaras, 
that, '^ all these things came from Chaldea to 
Egypt, and thence were derived to the Greeks,** 
The same is attested by Josephus. What pre- 
ceded the arrival of Cadmus and other Cuthites, 
however, is utterly unknown. It is true, there 
are accounts concerning Erefthcas, Eriflonius, 
Cecrops, and other ancient kings; but, they 
were superadded to the history of Attica. It 
was, therefore, matter of surprize to Solon, 
when he was informed by the Egyptian priests 
of the ancient occurrences of their country, and 
of the wars of the Atjantians, to find the same 
names stand at the head of their histories, as 
were observable in those of Greece. K«f t« 
rw ywatxuv x»i r»\naj the names also of their 
women were the same. Strabo seems to think, 
likewise, most of the ancient names were fo- 
reign. 
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reign, such as Codrusj Ardus and Cothtis i and 
he is, says Bryan^ certainly right in his opi-« 
nion.* 

All this science, however, derived from Egypt 
and Babylonia, we have, I hope satisS^orily, 
traced to a higher ori^. We have found it 
take its rise beyond Media and Mount Imaus, 
in the upper regioils of Asia, and to have be^ 
longed to the Sacae, or Scythians. Scythia, I 
am ready to acknowledge, was an unlimited, un-* 
defined term, under which Grecian ignorance 
might often have sheltered itseK Whatever 
was unknown northward, was certainly called 
Scydiiac. But Scythia, as the empire of the 
Romans, and the still later Gothic and Tartarian 
empires, was of prodigious extent. I will not 
say with Salmasius, Scythia igitur, quae ad sep- 
tentrionem, omnes fere gentes evomuit. But I 
will say, that Timonax, a writer of great anti- 
quity, takes notice of fifty nations of Scythians; 
and that Mithridates, had twenty-two languages 
spoken within his territorities, most of which 
were esteemed Scythtac. 

The Scythians, indeed, are confined by some,^ 
to the regions of Colchis, and all that country 

'at 
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at the foot of Mount Caucasus, as wcH as chat 
upon th^ Palus M^otis, and the Boiysthenes ; 
and they are made a people of Cuthite original, 
a part of that body which came from Egypt. 

yo^oaf'ctxnHf tiyoch Xiysriir,* Many of the Greeks^ 
looked upon these countries, as the northern 
boundaries of the habitable world* Thus we 
read of Kavxat^-ov nr^etTOivrxy Caucasus, die boun-^ 
dary of the world. And hence it happened, 
that till the conquests of Lucullus and Pompey, 
these countries to the nordi-east, were the limits 
of geographical knowledge. Yet, it is allowed, 
that these very people, long before the dawn of 
learning in Greece, did carry on an exten&ive 
commerce, and were confessedly superior in sci- 
ences to all their neighbours.f Strabo speaks 
of the mighty Pelasgi, who over-ran Greece. 
Homer mentions them among the allies of the 

Trojans, Km JLavKmui^y ihoi n IlfAairyoi. 

The traditions of the Greeks, agree with the 
authentic records of sacred history, in repre- 
senting the countries, afterwards known by the 
names of Thrace, Macedon, and Greece, as ci- 
vilized at an earlier period than any other por- 
tion of the western world. The southern cor- 
ner 
f SchcL in Pi&<br. f Bryant. 
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ncr of Europe, bordering oh.Epirus and Mace- 
donia, towards the north, and on the other side 
surrounded by the sea, was inhabited above 
eighteen hundred years before the Christian sera, 
by different tribes, among whom the Pelasgi and 
Hellenes were the most numerous,* These 
moved into different parts of Greece i and, in a 
subsequent period, scattered themselves into the 
neighbouring islands, the shores of Asia Minor, 
and the coasts of Italy. At the distance of 
twelve centuries, obscure traces of the Pela%i 
occurred in several Grecian cities ; a distrift of 
Thessaly, always preserved their name; their 
colonies continued, in the fifth century before 
Christ, to inhabit the southern coast of Italy, 
and the shores of the HeUespont : and in those 
widely separated countries, their ancient affinity 
Mras recognized in the uniformity, of tlieir dia- 
led and manners. -|- 

In one of the languages of Caucasus, we are 
told, ^^/ signifies elevated; and lasg, a chain of 
mountains* Hence, Pelasgi signified literally 
4K)thing more, than inhabitants of a country, 
intersefbed by high chains of mountains, j: This, 
indeed, is different from the dcrivadves we had 

for- 
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formerly occasion to advert to. But remember, 
mountains and rivers are ^cen the only records 
which are left of a natiett, whose day is over. 
*' He remcrtibers the falling away of the peo- 
ple. Thty come a stream i are rolled away; 
another race succeeds. But, some mark the 
fields as they pass, widi their own mighty names. 
Some bhie stream winds to their &me.*' * 

The Greek, in reality, is a mixture of Scy- 
thiac, Phoenician, and Egyptian diale&s. A 
learned antiquary f remarks, that durmg his 
compilation of a Greek Diftionary, he had 
found almost aU the primitives derived ir6m the 
Thracians, and the neighbouring people, or 
from the Phoenician and Oriental tongues. The 
Teutonic affords a hiq>py illustration. Ilat^, 
Vater; 7*iiTiip, mutter; ♦uyaJfucj tochter; «•»?, fiis, 
the foot i »up, filer ; V"^i^f> teimen i «Xc, saiti, 
salt; vu^, nacht; xo^^o;, letzte, last; cma), stehen, 
thaw. These iexamples might be greatly ihtil- 
tiplied. Pelbutier says, he saw a manuscript 
of a man of the most profound erudition, who 
had collected two thousand words> which he 
proved to be the same in German, as in Greek. 

The Greeks, for a long space of rime, were 
undoubtedly the depositaries of Scythiac and 

Ori- 
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Oriental learning. They were indebted to the 
Upper countries of Asia for their information; 
as we are indebted to them for a great deal of 
which we are in possession. But nothing so sa- 
tisfa&orily establishes conviction on this head, 
as similarity of religion^ blended with similarity 
of language and manners. The Scythians, and 
the Greeks, were nearly one and the ^ame in 
these respedb. Even the most diligent enquir* 
crs of antiquity, were led to regard, not only 
the Trojans, but likewise the Lycians and Pam- 
phylians, as scattered branches of the Hellenic 
nation.^ Thus> it is in vain the Greeks have 
arrogated to themselves^ the origin of arts and 
of sciences. To others, they must yield the 
palm of first principles. Even the knowledge 
of bread, wine, domestic animals, colours, me<* . 
tals, &c. with aU the most usefiil and agreeable 
acquisitions of human society, was charitably 
conferred upon them by Barbarians. Nay, I 
might go farther, were I not apprehensive of a 
world in arms. The Greeks, says Paiisanias^ 
enriched their native country with statues and 
with paintings^ taken in the plunder of Troy, 
and thus introduced a taste for the elegant arts 
among their countrymen. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey, we dearly perceive the perfe6:ion^ to 
which things of this nature were at that early 

period 
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period carried by the Phrygians. Phidias and 
Scopas, to whom the ancient great 2^d sublime 
sale of sculpture belonged, did not flourish till 
seiren centuries after the sack and burning of 
Troy^ Praxitiles, with whom dwelt the ekgant 
and graceful, did not appear for a hundred yean 
afterwards. In the days of Alexander the Great, 
Apelles and Lysippus shewed the msel vcs. Xeuxis 
was the contemporary, and the friend of Plato. 

It is observed by Celsus, on the words of, 
Plato, that, " the Greeks improved whatever 
science they received from the Barbarian^; "that 
the Barbarians excelled in inventing opinicms, 
but the Greeks only were able to'pcrfeft and sup- 
port them. This might possibly have been the 
case. At least, the Greeks have a titles to the 
reputation, and we have no more ancient re- 
mains, by which, on comparison, we can in* 
validate their pretensions. The Greeks unde-* 
niably commenced with a borrowed ray ^ butf 
in process of time, it is equally certain, that they 
shone with native and unequalled lustre. 

In the very early periods - of the history of 
Greece, we see that celebrated people, savage 
and uncivilized. The condud of their 6rst he- 
roes is stained with indelible mark^ f^ rapine 

and 
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and barbarity. Jason heads a confederacy, which 
is piratically to ravage the territories of the king 
of Colchos. Castor and Pollux, the sonaf of the 
king of Sparta, join him, together with Peleus, 
the father of Achilles, Orpheus, the poet, ^nd 
Hercules, the most illustrious of mortals, and 
the first of demi-gods. Thus combined, sail 
these gallant Aigonautic knights, plunder in their 
eye, and licentiousness in their imaginations. 
But what avails the recapitulation ? I^et it suf- 
fice, that 1560 years before Christ, there was a 
rich sovereign at Colchos; and that meum and 
tuum was as little regarded then, and for centu- 
ries afterwards in Greece, as in any other cotintry. 

I have not, as we have proceeded, paid any 
parricular attention to the Egyptians, as the 
parents, though generally reputed such, of the 
arts and sciences. And you will judge me whe- 
ther I have been right. Jamblicus tells us, Py- 
ths^oras spent two and twenty years in Egypt^ 
studying astronomy and geometry. And yet, after 
his return to Samos, he himself discovered the fa- 
mous 47 th prop, of the first book of Euclid. This 
is a very simple theorem ; and not having been 
reached by the Egyptian geometry, shews they had 
not advanced far in such speculations. So, agiin, 
in astronomy : Thales is said to have been die 

first. 
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first, who predided an eclipse of the sun ; liof 
did the Egyptians pretend to dispute the honour 
widi him. And yet, the Egjrptians certainly 
taught Pythagoras the solar system in general, 
and the do6trine of comets in particular. They 
taught him, however, as they probablf had it 
themselves, not scientifically, but dogmaticaUy, 
and as they received it from tradition. * 

With respeft to Homer, we have alreadjr been 
somewhat particular. Bur^ I do not recoiled 
I ever ventured so far as the learned prelate I 
have just quoted^ who says. Homer colleded his 
materials from the song^ and poems of his pre- 
decessors s and that his account was evidently 
taken from authentic records^ and not frt)m un- 
certain tradition^ The Greeks, indeed, possess- 
ing much traditionary, and litde recorded infor- 
mation, concerning the antiquities of their coun-> 
try, the great inventors of arts, and generous 
bene&dors of society, have been deprived of 
their merited &me, and well-earned honours< 
Their names, however, like rocks resisting the 
assaults of the ocean, bid defiance to the depre- 
dations of time } yet| of Linus, Orpheus, Mu- 
saeus, and Melampus, little else than the names 
remain i and to determine the time in which 

they 
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they flourished, was a matter of as much diffi- 
culty two thousand years ago, as it remains in 
the preseat age.* 

H<xner, who flourished about eighty years 
after the si^e of Troy, and upwards of 800 
years before Christ, did not, most probably, find 
poetry an art still in its infancy. Two remark- 
able evehts had long and repeatedly exercised 
the talents of poets, the Theban war, and the 
wzx of Troy. ^ That he carried the power of 
the muse, however, to the utmost degree of su- 
blimity, is readily admitted. None of his sue-, 
ressors, with all the advantages of his great 
example, have ever been able to approadi him. 
He dozes, we are told, sometimes, ^andoqui 
bonus dormitat Homerus. He may doze ; but it is 
as the eagle, who. having roamed through the 
expanse of heaven, gradually declines, wearied 
with fatigue, on the inaccessible point of some 
lofty mountain 5 or as the repose of his own 
Jupiter, who awakes with thunder, and manifests 
an undiminished enei^ and vigour. 

These immortal poems, unknown to the Do- 
rian conquerors of Peloponnesus, were preserved 
by the Eolians and lonians, whose ancestors they 

VOL V. R celebrate 
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celebrate* Lycurgus, on his return by the coast 
of Asia Minor, found them, arranged their se- 
veral parts, transcribed and transported them to 
Sparta, where, after two centuries of wars and 
revolutions, the customs and the sentiments de- 
scribed by the divine poet, had boen obiitierated 
and forgotten. Herodotus, who read his his- 
tory at the Olympic games four hvuidrcd and 
forty-four years before Christ, says, **- that Ho* 
mat and Hesiod lived about four hundred yeai$ 
before him/' But this does not coincide, by at 
least fifty years, with the marbles of Paros* It 
matten not. On this subje6t we have better 
evidence than any monuments of ma,rUie, or evea 
the testimony of Herodotus. Homer lived ncac 
the time-he describes. He conv^^d^ in his 
youth, with those who h£^ seen the heroes oC 
the Trepan war ; and in the vigour of his age saw. 
the grand-children of Agamemnon^ .Ulysses^ 
iEncas, and Achilles. * 

• Gillies. 
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Some of th^ gacipnt father?, from terms ill 
understood^ divided th<? first age? of the world 
iota tiuee ^pojcbos, and h^ve distinguished theai 
by as iMoy chara^eristics : Barbarisi^os^ which 
is siappoaed' to have poeceded the flood ; Scu^ 
iHsmeSy Scorn the flood to the building the 
tower, on . the plains of S^inaar $ and Heknis^ 
m)Sy or the Greciaa period. But, this was ar^ 
bitsacy'' They likewise, but with better i^ason^ 
looked to the country whence the children of 
Noah descended, for the seeds of those prin^ 
'ciples which were to t{ike root and flourish in 
Assyria, Palestine, Egypt, and Greece. Sanco- 
niathon, speakii^ of this people, and of the great 
works which they performed, concludes with this 
short but remarkable sentence; Ovrot h Kxr 
AKifraif Xfiu Tnoevs^ KocT^anroti ; these are wai}« 
deiers, and are called Titans. 

When and how Greece was civilized, how- 
ever, is not at present material to our enquiries. 
Attica is said to have been quite desolated by 

I . R^ th| 
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human nature, to sh^w the perlitdidn to Whicfi^ 
man is capable of rapidly asceisidingw Hencs 
the Romans drew their knowledge ; Graca fwt€ 
cadunt ;* and they drank in some instances wefi^ 
but in others, not heartily of the stream. 

The works of speculation or science may be ic- 
dtKed to the four classes of philosophy, autheioar 
tics, astronomy, physics, and metai^ysics ; and 
in each of these they excelled. The system which 
professed to unfold the nature of God» of ouu>« 
and of the universe, engaged the metaphysical re- 
searclies of the philosc^er, and, according to 
the temper of his mind, permitted him to dodit 
with the Scqptics^ or decide with the Stoics; sub* 
limely to speculate with Plato, or sevexdy to 
HTgue with Aristotle^ The race of these phi- 
losophers was glorioios and salutary; Even the 
<lisciples of Epicurus, as well as those of Zeno^ 
-were taught both to aft and to sufier. In the 
suburbs of Athens, the academy of the Plato- 
nists, the lyceum of the Peripatetics^ the portico 
of the Stoics, and the garden of the Epicureans, 
were consecrated to the exercise of the mind and 
body. And the experience of ages convinced the 
Athenians, that the moral character of modest 
philosophers was not affedted by the diversity of 

their 
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Ibetr ' theological s^MDcuIaUons. On the coitf raryi 
nolWiflistandiiig their de^s, they were justly 
praised, and univefsally looked upon as the wisest 
most virtuous of their contemporaries.^ 



I cannot, iftdecd, (and I believe few are eqtud 
to the undertaking) climb up Plato's mystic 
and endkss hdder. As far as a spiritual nature^ 
md matters puidy intdligible, are concerned, I 
think he h clearly to be understood. His^ dta^ 
logues are a dramatic piAure of the life and ifeaAh 
of a sage ; atid as often as he descends from, the 
douds, his moral system inculcates the jk)ve of 
tnuth, of our country, and of mankind. . More 
than this was not given him^ He was stopped, 
hke others of his fellow creatures, on the out 
skirts -of the intelledual world ; and thei^oie 
having nothing to relate from the evidaiKe of 
hb own immediate senses, he had little more to 
produce m his abstraft lucubrations^ than wb^t 
hod often conjedurally fallen to the lot of Qtber 
specidative travellers. 

The Peripatetics^ Epkureaas, Stoics, and 
others^ under the denomination of dogmatists, 
upon their, havii^ discovered the tnitb^. 

R4 The 
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The Academics held this to be impossitde. The 
Scqptics were dopbtful, and still waited for fur- 
ther light. Had they possessed, however, the 
first aphorism of the novum organum of Bacon, 
they would have had the only true objeft per- 
haps of human inquiry, which limits every man's 
attainments in knowledge to what he has dis- 
covered of nature by observation and experience. 
" Homo naturae minister et interpres, tantum 
iacit et intelligit, quantum de naturae ordine, re, 
vel mente observaverit : nee amplius scit, aut 
potest." Yet, their industry and perseverance 
were undoubtedly amazing. The root pi le^j^n- 
ing is bitter, says Aristotle, the fruit is sweet. 
The eyes receive light from the air, the soul 
fi-om learning. There is as much difference be- 
tween the learned and the unlearned, as between 
the living and the dead. Learning in prosperity 
is an ornament, in adversity a refuge. 

It has not been long, remarks ^Bolingbroke, 
" since the fantastic and fashionable philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle began to be exploded. 
Little by little, however, there arose men who 
made a proper use of the light, that increased 
gradually in the orb of science. There were 
some essays made faintly at first, like those of 
men, who, emerging out of darkness, were dazzled 

as 
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as well lis enlightened. But, at length others 
followed, and with greater assurance, like men 
born in the light, and whose eyes were able to 
bear a greater effulgence." We are not always, 
however, I must think, to quarrel with what 
our nature's frailty may excuse ?* There can 
be no mone a perfed work, than there can be a 
perfedt man. To say, for instance, of aiiy phi- 
losophic system that there are faults in it, is, in 
effect, to say no more, than that the author of 
it was a nian. I crave the noble peer's pardon, 
therefore, but I cannot help considering every 
critic, who attacks another's reputation for hu- 
man impcrfeftion, as the slave in the Roman 
triumph, who was to cry out to the conqueror, 
" Remember you are a man." 

The religion of the ancients, in its general ac- 
ceptation, was, I will confess, a philosophical 
jumble of truths and errors, of respectable tra- 
ditions and pleasing fidtions ; a system which 
flattered the. senses, though it revolted the under- 
standing. Every morning a young Goddess 
opened the portals of the east, spreading fresh- 
ness through the air, fragrance through the 
field, and the various tints of beauty through 
the circle of creation. The Sun, in his refulgent 

car, 
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car> ccndu<flcd by the Hcurs, flies and fills the 
vnivcrsc with existence. Arrived at the retfeat 
of the sovereign of the ocean, Night, the inse- 
parable follower of his course, expands her ebon 
wings, and bueih' sprinkles the astherial vault 
vith bright iilumination. There the God reposes 
iimself after his labours ; there he abides tiH the 
ijay draws him again to work and to human ob- 
servation* 

The hi5>tory of man*s credulity, is a necessarj^ 
speculation to those who trace the gradations of 
iuman knowledge. It is as a relative of a pcrfed 
integral, in which every part contributes to th6 
wboJe. The first ages of the world did not walk 
ia absolute and inevitable darkness. If we look 
back as far as history will carry us, we shall find 
that the pra(5tioe of religion was neither uni- 
YersaUy inhuman, stupid, obscene, ftor execrable, 
cs it has been represented • The annual oblatioft 
€i the fruits of the earth, was no odier than, an 
acknowledgement, that whatever was enjoyed irt 
til is world is tlic free gift of Providence. The 
^ame may be aliirmed of the common sacrifices ; 
the cruL»lty in wb.ich, was just the same then, lur 
h e:!ccrcised now in every market of Europe : for 
the slau?htertxl cattle were not tortured to 
ikctthy or uselessly burned to ashes ; but they 

were 



Wcfc dfcssed for the repast of the rich, and the 
entertainment of the poon* 

I am aware, indeed, tliat thot^h many sages) 
who c;piployed themselves in the study of the 
heart of man, had sublime and charitable ideas^ 
yet the general systemv and the various modes 
of worship ; the tendency of their public feasts 
and ceremonies ; the vulgar soul of the Pagan 
theology ; the very example of the Gods, whose 
violent passions, scandalous adventures, and abo*^ 
oiinable crimes, were celebrated in their hymns 
and odes-, and proposed in some measure to the 
imitation as well as adoration of the people, 
were very unfit means to enlighten the minds 
of men, and to form them to virtue and mo* 
falityv 

.The extravagancy of the Grecian mythology^ 
as felt by the multitude, however, we are told, 
loudly i»'oclaimed, that the pious enquirer, in- 
Stead of being scandalized or satisfied with a If- 
tetsil sense, should diligently explore the occult 
wisdom which had been disguised, by the pru- 
dence of antiquity, under the mask of iblly and 
&hle. ' It was, indeed, a treasure, which derived 
its value only from opinion ; and every artist, 

. who 
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Vfho flattered hiniself he had extra&cd the pttci* 
ous ore from the surrounding dross, claitned an 
equal right of stainping upon it the name, and 
figure, most s^eeable to his peculiar fancy. 
This freedom of interpretation, consequently, ex- 
posed the vanity o£ the^rt : and the philoso^ 
f^er, who considered the system of polytheism 
m a composition of human .fraud and error» 
could disguise a smile of contempt under the 
doak of devotion, without apprebendh^ that 
either the mockery, or the compliance^ would 
expose him to the resentment of any in- 
visible, or, as he conceived them, imaginary 
powers.* 

The mind has a difference of taste as wdl as 
the palate ; and you will as fruitlessly endeavour 
to delight all men with wisdorA, with riches, or 
with glory, as you would to satisfy all men's 
hunger with cabbies, turnips, or cucumbers; 
which, though agreeable and delicious to some, 
are to others extremely oiF^lisive. ** Hence," 
sa5's Locke, ** it was in vain the philosophefs of 
old enquired, whether summum bonum consietol 
in riches^ or bodily delights, in virtue or contem- 
plation. They might have as reasonably dis- 
puted, whether the best relish were tx> be found 

in 
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in a{^es, pluQibs, or nuts -, and Imve divided 
themselves, into seds upon it/* 



All old philosophers, however, are not indis- 
criminately to be huddled together. ** We have 
been bom once," says the tranquil Plutarch, " we 
cannot be bom twice, and age must have aa 
end. Yet, thou, O man, though the morrow 
be not in thy power, in confidence of living to- 
morrow, puttest thy purposes off to the future, 
and iosest the present. So men's lives w^^ 
with delay ; and hence it is, some of us die io 
the midst of our business. Every man leaves 
the world, as if he had but newly entered it* 
We do not take notice that we live. Our life 
passeth away without the benefit of life. We 
would not have the life of a wise man to be like 
a torrent or rapid stream ; nor would we have it 
like a stagnant pod; but rather like a river' 
gliding on silently and quietly. We, therefore, 
hold his pleasure not to consist in inadivity, but 
to be that which reason secures to him. A sober» 
and well ordered reason, procures a pleasant and 
happy life." Thus Similis, an officer of great 
reputation under Trajan and Adrian, having 
obtained leave to retire, passed seven years in his 
retreat, and then feeling his end approach,- or- 
dered 
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ckred an inscription to be put on his tc»nb, that 
he had been many years on eajth, but that hie 
had lived only seven. 

« 

From the phrenzy of intempeiance, no just 
appteciation is to be expefted. But it is scarcely 
to be credited) that i{i allusion to a more sacred 
scheme, th^ heathen superstition should bei de* 
nominated, ^* not that barren and arid system, 
jn which wq cjui trace nothing but miseraUe 
fubtilty and weak argument; not that disasr 
trous code, where tlie haiighty didator^ with hi$ 
^yes bapdaged, and a hatchet it\ his band, hews, 
backs, apd destroys every thing around him/^ 
I am not, indeed, here to contend with uncaa* 
did comparisons, or gross misrepresentation ; 
that will be a subsequent task. But I would 
recommend it to the sudvocate of polytheism to 
reconsider, whether its votaries were not also 
bound by implicit faith, and whether they wer^ 
not enjoined rigorous observances ? Whether, in 
the mysteries in particular, where they were te-» 
wdously severe, they were not intolerant, cruel, 
and unjust f And whether at firsts cruel and 
fierce as other savages, they (lid not offer i^ hu-» 
xpan.vi&ims to their gods, as in the instance of 
th^ Trojans to the manes of Achilles ? 

I readjly 
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I I DMdiiyradmlt, for I firmly believe^ that no 
xtfli^oa ever existed, which did not propose to 
inculcate a more perfe<9: observance of the, laws 
of morality, by conjoining religious motives with 
the politii^al ^^nckion of laws : md consequently^ 
that what Bayle ob^rv^s, caiinot but be coosi* 
dered aa the malignant effusions of ^n irntaited 
mind. " In regard to religion," s^ys be, ** w^ 
may say to her, as the Roman consul did to th^ 
U^rbarous Cataline; no ^norn^ty h^s happen** 
cd* but has had thee for its author, not fi crime 
has bcw perpetrated without thee : the niurf 
d^ of so many pf pyr citizens, the oppression 
and pipoder of quf allies, has, through thee aloM 
escaped punishment, and been exercised with 
um^traioed .violence ; thoy hast found meaos^ 
not only to. trample upon Uw and justice, but 
even to subvert and destroy them." 

The morality of the Greeks, as apgpears in the 
writings of thjcir philosophers, who spqke of what 
men ought to be, not what they were, is not 
even, in their delineation of it, the mostpum 
ajid captivating* Nations should not be held in 
^timation according to their military skill, theiF 
conquest, or the external pageantry of imaginaty 
grandeur which attends them ^ but in propoft 
tion to what they have done in behalf, or fof 
* . ) £ the 
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the good of maoklnd. Thus, wfaile.weadnusr 
the simplicity and chastity of the Grecian inaf 
trons» which were incompambly pnuse worthy ^ 
while we approve of the hardy and vigocous edu- 
cation they gave their youth ; their. (espe<^, m 
some instances, for age ; their hospitatity ; and 
all their domestic virtues ; we must sti|l isp^ 
proach them with maintaining the odious stal^e 
of slavery , the abominable law, that enfoi&dd the 
puttit^ to death those in a besi^od city, wba 
"were utiable to assist in its defence ; their crueky 
to prisoners^ and, in almost all their wars, ^he 
sanguinary retaliation made on their cnemieSf 
only worthy of the most savage hordes : pmc^. 
tices which one cannot view, but with astonish* 
ment among civilized nations, who spoke t^- 
same, language, used the same customs, zjad who 
formed but one people. * 

In certain circumstances, therefore, it is not 
to be denied, that modern morality is far pic^r« 
able to the ancient ; that our manners ate moror 
gentle ; that the laws of humanity among us are^ 
better known, and those of nature wore uni*t 
versally regpxded. The law of nations is novjfi, 
founded on a basis^ which does honour to the? 
peo{>le.of Europe; and without investigating^ 

pi«cis«lj^ 
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lirtclsety, at the present motoent, what chatigei 
liave been ocrasioned by the difference of reii-* 
gion,' I may venture to affif m, that if the goadlngi 
of indtTidufd misery are lessened in our hecnis« 
^jAere, it is to Christianity alone we are indebted 
for the change. Prejudices are incident to nianl 
But before we pK)nounce on those by which a 
^reat people might bare bedn governed, it ii 
reascxnable to examine them with attention, and 
<o see whether they tended to dishonour humarf 
reason, xmaided by the light of divine revelation. 
The wisdom of Socrates, the eloquence of Plato/ 
thd pTxrfbund genius of Aristotle, and the virtuet 
«f Epaminondas, are not to be disgraced by thtf 
narrow bigotry of seft,- or Chuirdh. Look at therti 
manfully : giv6 them the praise they merit j and 
temember, fanaticism and superstition 4lon« de^ 
serve to ht held forth as tht objefts of hatred 
and ridicule^ 

The ancients were not enlightened by revdatloa^ 
They were consequently at liberty to girc a frei 
icope to their imagination, and to search for the 
ideal good, as their artists did for the ideal beauty. 
And, whatever was th^ir system with f^gatd 
to the formation of beings, the laws of motion^ 
and the sublimest doftrines of metaphysics, they 
lirre not afiraid to divulge them, nor to inculcate 

TOL. x^ ' S ' than 
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tli€m upon tlMir counlryiasL JPdi front ii^ 
striding the limits of scitnot, theudigbn^ whkli 
had been formed by the united acquisitKMis of 
mankindycontributed to eztsod tfaem»acid gufad- 
ed the saaed deposit with whkh it ms> a^ 
trusted ; while at the same time it eocounigpGl 
genius to wing a bolder flighty and eveargwdol 
it in the road to science.* . . . / 

The great foundation of the mytihologjr of dr 
Greeks, was the doArine of one wise and bcwvo- 
lent Deity, diffusii^ happiness around, and pro* 
teAing his creatures by dispensations oquali^ 
wise and benevolent. It seemed to multipif 
Deity, indeed i but these various divtoiiies, in 
leality, implied only the peculiar exertions of ^tfae 
one, in the different operations of nature God* 
nature, and man, comprehended the unadulte^ 
rated whole of their religious belief. Tliere is no« 
thing absurd, or incoherent in this. Where is the n- 
t^ule, or the pious offence in the persositficalion 
of abstract qualities, the sources of - our chief be- 
nefits, or in different allegorical represeniatioas P 
"Or can we conscientiously believe, that men ^f 
as much uninspired wisdom as the world ever pro- 
duced, ^ should soberly create monsteiB, before 
whom th^ were to faU down, and that in. the 

* Le Cktc dc SeptcbeoM. 
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: 1^ ctoo< rr^ : Christum : 8^ be cautipuA 
vbeniie haodks the ethig^, ;fluid other ven^t^ 
imoniimaits of antiquity. It is time to demo^ 
iish the ddmions of pride, and the fancies of 
vain eradition. To what have the profound re- 
searches of prejudice tended, but to bewilder, 
aixf dispbiy the imbecility of reason ? Mythology 
is not a figurative recital of historical eyen^. 
Tlie Mystagogue did not teach that JupiteTj^ 
Mercury^ Bacchus, Mars, and the whole rabble 
t)f licentious ddties, were only dead mortals j 
who were subjedt in life to the same pa^siot^ 
•and infirmities with man ; but, who b^v^ 
been on other accounts bendEsK^cois to fuanki^, 
were deified irom gratitude, and thus had Xhdf 
▼ices canonized with their virtues.''^ 

There were two kinds of worship, in the anqient 

sdigton of Greece* The first called popular, 

oQusbted- chiefly in outward forms^ It presented 

. to its votaries a wide but fertile field, which evesy 

one was at liberty to appropriate 3 and.whece 

7t0div roamed at pleasure without subiordinatiQr^ 

sand without that mutuaL> co^opejration; qi', cop* 

^ ^'. S 2 leat 
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stfnf tvhich produces unifonttity. * TW Ot%£^ 
6r secret, was conneftcd arid cdfidttetta fed ; ft 
rested on a sacred basis ; it presented a system, 
alt the parts of which corresponded <o fe*ch 
other ; and far from permitting any ca|)ftcteti* 
innovation, it firmly withstood ^very dAt^n&y 
even on the most unessential parts of iti' dod^* 
trines. The preparations it exafted, contribute 
6i to maintain its purity. It was ehvel6|)e(f' 
in respedt and silence, as with an impenetra^ 
veil, f ' ' 

Among the wise of all ages, k bath atura^l 
been found necessary to attend to the Mbit 
reason of the rude and indigent, and to m^ake A 
sort of political composition with error* The 
Gt'eeks revered their sacked mysteries. Thttf 
could not prepare for, nor assist at therfj, btrf 
with deep attention of mind, with great pMtkf 
oi heart, and with great reverence and awe. 
They confessed their crimes, and they Webt 
through private and public purfficatiofts,' loiig 
before they could be admitted to in(kktiOh.| 
No liian, who was stained with crimed, dared ht 
* candiddte for lAif iation. Nefo, empd^ jtfiA 
''*■''■'• ■ • ' 'tySflft 

* Frci-f tt ' - 1 te Cicrc de Septchtnet- 
'** I Apu2eius» 
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tywrtl ag.^ ws* w^ forced to degkt frpm pre- 
f^uig I)i,n}$elf as sych, after h^ h^d been tl}f 
cgiise of the murder of hi$ mother, In thesf 
mysteries, says Tully, the initiated learned how 
fp livp lyitli joy, apd to die with better hofjes : 
" Cunj Ifptitia yivendi rationed, ct cyjn spc pi?.- 

•• • .1 •«- . 

, The multitude is to be ^governed mprs W 

jiiw t)i^ by reason ; but the enlightened tnqrf 
J>y reason than by law. Hence the popiul^ qf 
the ancients w^ie lefi: to the vulgar interpnctatioiji 
43^- what w^ suppose^ best suited to th^ejr ^^^r 
ipUy ^ while the better informed wen^ instrude^ 
fSi the belief ,of obje&$ of much higher in^ippr- 
l^e. Thje ^W of thesis ancient and venerably 
fp:iysteries^ S9f% the young but n^ost )?a|-ped Anjif 
fh^is,* is to introdiice a spirit of Wpn an^ 
|)tf manity ^ to purify th^soul from .th^e potfutipns 
pf ignora^ice j to procure the aid of the .divine &-* 
vour > to arrive at the knowledge and the pr^^(:e 
of virtue,and the enjoyment of an ixmocent life^ to 
lo^ to ^ fortunate death, ^d to have the hope 
of a^.«t?rp%l rccoujpience, In the cours? of th^tr 
^tizf^ the filef^ were tai^g^t to believe that 
j^jfy iwere to ocaq>y a chospn spot in Ely^iun}, 
|knd to live in the blessed regions of thf Divi- 

S3 jjityi 

• L'Abbc Bvlhf l^nii.* 
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nity ; while on the other hand the wifcked kftd 
the unworthy were for evermore to be phirigecS 
into horrors, and eternal darkness. 

Fourteen centuries before Christ,* Ceses, it 
Is said, communicated these invaluable trea- 
sures of wisdom and happiness to Eumeltis and 
Keryx, two virtuous men, who had received her 
In the form of an unknown traveller, with pious 
hospitality. Their descendants continued the mi- 
nisters and guardians of this memorable institu- 
tion. She conferred on our ancestors, says Isola- 
tes, the two most valuable presents, which 'dther 
heaven can bestow, or mankind receive; the 
pradlce of agriculture, which delivered us from 
"^the fierce and precarious manner of life, common 
' to us with wild animals ; and the knowledge 6f 
those sacred mysteries, whicti fortify the iniciated 
iagainst the terrors of death, and inspire theni 
' with the pleasing hopes of an happy immor": 
tality.-f* 

The mysteries were instituted, as I have.said 
before, to preserve the honour due to the Su- 
prieme Being; and their principal objeft of ado- 
ration, under the name of universal nature, was 
the one unorigmated Being, whose funftibm'«s 
'' '•' weU 

♦ Manhor. A ru nd. ' t Gflliw» 



iwcH »fttribut€S had been pcrsoiyfied, ^ They 
taught, that the Supreme Ruler governs ajl 
things, and disposes, of all events ; that his ^y^ 
behold every aft ion, and even the most secret- 
tiiou^t.* . Thsey taught the immorti^lity otihe 
soul ; and not only instrufted men in the art of 
living well here, but inspired them with the 
highest hopea respefting an hereafter. The 
vulgafv, says Plutarch, believe that jQOthing re- 
lAaias after death : but we, initiated as wc an» 
in the sacred . rites of Bacchus, and witnesses of 
liift holy ceremonies, we know that thei^e exis^ 
a future state of reward and punishments. 

' • 

This reli^on of the Greeks, let me again repeat 
it, descended to them from Scythia, and the 
cast, but, was engrafted upon afterwards from 
E^pt. Thus Lucian tells us, the great philo- 
sopher Dempnax,his friend, had the courage one 
day to ask the Athenians, why they excluded 
barbarians from their mysteries, when it was 
from the barbarians themselves, such as the 
Thracians, they had received them? The fa& 
is, and the name (wsr^ta puts it beyond dispute^ 
these mysteries were barbarous or foreign. The 
.word is from the. eastern dialefts^ MistoTy or* 
,^fUtur, res aut locus, absconditus.^ 

S4 . Honicr 

• Cliryaipput4 t Warburton. 



*^ wer^ those who made a thcogony foe tbj(>i 
Greeks, gave surnames to the Gods, and ad- 
'}^f(^ tb^r v^wous^ aqd specific attrilPiUtes s^ 
r^^3vorship^" . But ^erodptus wasipftitfsjtjflny 

tiN^C; gon^^tions bci^QGt tibe Titian wiu:, is iK«r 
CfTfled to Jb^ve iirst taught the Greeks the naoatj^ 
tbr iMi^ ^nd ihe myetienes of Bacchuk Uompcp 
a^ J hj|v<^ akeady b^ occa^on to ]K>ti(^ gtvai 
tke ^itkt.pf Divine to the PeliuBgi^ who we» 
(fi^ of th^^se v^iy Thracians. They wflie vmt 
yefsaHy. even atiled <@u9^c^« to «gnify thsur ptov 
foptuid knowledge in sacred things. These Pc* 
It^ wbo wfi^ sdao the instituton <f the ocack 
qC Dodofld, had* however, for a long doact m 
]Mme. #;>F su^y btit the Supfeme Pivioity. The 
Aidi^ heap of 5tom»> a«d then the tera[ieK pre^ 
4aded the peiitmifii:ati0ni^ pr tjbe more figuratm 
emblem. Thus, aoio^g the e^urly Gree)u» n^ 
£iKl the 27i;A0^ and Kiuvy which fijrst, corre^ 
l|»oilding «viiii 4he Latin word f /^/«^, ^putted 
^iladr^ogul^, or gisnemUy square {nUaib^ ^QQ 
idbidt was inscribed the naroe of th^ 'Piiamtfo 
The. iMt indicated merely sy/nbeiioal colmnni^ 
tiioiig^ in pcoco; of tiQ)e^ they mcM ispdotivfditp 

*■ at 



iofttff sfiitUflB, «fti in ew^ acn«e yt^mtimfiSi 
Kcavod. 

I 

' It is lametitable, tQ^et a rational bci^ hsfw 
fo th^ w(»:ktmnship of his own hjunls $ (0 thf 
iOMge in biasft or marble, whick, hfd it bmk »r 
.dowed with ^ose aad mojtioD, should . ntthft 
start BcQm the pedestaj, to ^ore iliit cr^if^^ 
paman. of moo.* jln miserable vulgar P^gMlitii^i 
miy: tbiagwig^ating in tho^^Mlcy and piMob^^ 
jonky fmi6t be devised for tb^ gatifo^aO^H ^ 
]|^iiinoiir« The God of tonday witi not do f9i 
t0<^marrow. The oenemomes Uk^ m^ hf 
iphatiged, and pevf oq/es imposed^ Ii^ sboit;- 

• « • r 

daiiag the latter agdl of polytheism) thj& auti| 
povEoned ^ thick with the progeny of k^sfifMr 0' 
in the supposed periods of hero*woi5hip» hcafBiy 
swarmed with the prc^eny of the earth*. • And 
Am the dishGnour afveliff^n wai ^fmhi^^t^ 
fissioB becaoie piety. 
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Btit, this Wj^ not thf JE«K^^ ^ ^ iT JF 
oot fEvcry Romain Caihdi^ fpr ipstanof^ yiplif 
;^ this day^ fofge(ful of his Qod, jcn^sli^ gt ^ 
Illume of a w^t. The ejiUghiiewd of «9t> 
|i|uitf dM not copf^uqd the iiepiwmiati^il.mtl^ 
^ or^;^, or lock yppoi (heif j^t^tyes as tbp 

abfl^ute 

^ Laftsntittf . 
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flttscJhito resembkuDoes of their divinitks. Homa^, 
it b true^ paints to us Minerva as a. beautiful 
M>m;ui ; but, had he meant to say, she was li* 
tenUIf to« be considered as such^ he would jaot 
probably have given ber that form, to have intrd* 
duced her to Ulysses. And hence Martial^ '* Qm 
fifiiit sacros auro, vel marmore vuitus, noa fe* 
€tt iUe Deos." What are cherubinps aod se* 
is^hims, let me ask ? What is Satan, and bis 
fidlen host ? The instances, in a word, are nu* 
merous, of the intelligent among the ancients, 
despising the fooleries of idolatry, and prohibiting 
the use of emblematical representations of the 
Divinity. Things low and vile, says Phitarch, 
are hot proper to represent the most excellent 
l)^igs ^ nor can the Divinity be figured but in^ 
telledually. 

We have seen, that the vanity of the Greelcs 
was not at all times tempered by reason,, or 
guided by probability. In assumbg to them- 
selves the appellation, Autodhones, the orig^lal 
inhabitants of the earth, and the sole instruded, 
they boldly had recourse to that species of au- 
thority^ which would compel without violence, 
and peisuade without convidion, ai;d which, 
. tibovgh teeming with . absuidity, would soar 
' above the comprehension of vulgar minds. Nay, 

even 
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inikiy^ a&d iaterccmrsb: v^h foreiga naitiions had 
compelbsd them to renounce sacii claims^ and 
evon to admit, that instead of owing xiothkig^ 
they "were virtually indebted for almost ewry 
thing to barbarians; stfll true to thdir preteii>- 
sbnd, they tumed- themselves from their fote&i^ 
then to the Egyptians ; gave to the sons of &ik 
Nile the post of honour, which they could nd 
longer keep themselves ; and ccnnplimented these, 
flieir fi&itious benefaftors, with a most extrava^ 
gant aiitiquity.* 

The Greeks had indisputably, ' as I have ac- 
knowledged, an infinite deal to boast of. Com* 
'parc-^them even with Rome, the mistress of thfe 
world. In the republic of letters, Rome had 
only the trivimph of about a century. Greece 
'h^d twelve centuries, which she could call her 
<Jwn. Homer flourished before the foundation 
of Rome considerably; and St. John, surname 
' jQirysostom, or golden mouthed, lived towiit^^ 
the conclusion of the fourth age of Christiwity, 
when Rome was again plunged into boifbar- 
hat. The Greeks, in truth, appear to have 
been so gifted, that, like their own Midas, What- 
ever they touched immediately became precious ; 

jWd 
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. p^ t)ie fidt^ons of the ^ncients, ^ tjiosp, .<9 
^« paodefinif we c^imoc, howeve^^ amid par^ 
4peiving a very e^aordinary differaiccr Thfi 
ffXTff^r dip entirely in $actcd pr sci^^tiSc soujii;^ 
imd tbence wrrqupded by magpiffcent objfdl|s^ 
jjisp(ay t;)iie: bold wxpg, whiph s^is^ luid ca^«* 
yp^ th^ iro^giMtioq. Wheffas, tfee bftj^ 
ppqfified tq the fairy iUusioq$ of tiwsifiit cp^^ 
ceit» Joive no impression which caa j^ffpiix} MlWr 
j^dion^ or fix the mind in the permanency o^ 
j^idief. AU is> I know, by some c^ljed £ible 
j^qip^g tke Greeks. This is not^ however, tfaf; 
.^th ; xyor can I even admit of the coji^lusiqm 
that tiie Jliad is a$ lift|e fpunde^d as ^ P^fFf^KP 
jU)st^ ' 

Scepticism has beop carried fk gneat I^«gt^ 
yet, Jbpugh I acknowledge it were abeu^fi jq 
qwote Ihe fable of tlie Iliad, the l^ends x4 ^J- 
cvle^, . Theseus, or fXdipus, as ^uthoritijes ifi 
matter of faft, relating to the history of ma^kij^ji^ 
yet they oertainly maybe pited,tp ascertain the^ei}* 
tin^epts and conceptions of the age ii\ vvjtu^ t^ 
Wf re composed, or to chara<f):erise the£}e^^a;i(i^of jt^ 
p^ple, with whose feelmgs they were blqidetj^ 



J?^^ not mbrer naturd to cmdtKfe ihii$^ tl^ 
^liat they are Allegorical ^ or what is still tnotis 
preposterous, (and I serioiisly ateure you, th^ 
IKad, m particular, has been so called) mystical 
representations of the Hermetic philosophy ? H 
h true, the heroes are almost all made to de- 
scend from divinities ; as AchiDes froni Thetis 5 
Hercules from Jupiter, 8fc. and ill at lengthy* 
whether the ofiSpring of sea nymphs, or fountain: 
oyhif^, or nymphs of whatever denomination^ 
or whether Grecians or Trojans, to link by the? 
genealogical chain to Saturn, the son of Heaven 
and Eatth, as we do to Noah, the rtnovtitor 0^ 
our spedes. L6oking at the origin of the Trqjad^ 
war, likewise, or taking it, ab ovo, according to 
Ac expression of Horace, it must also be al- 
Ibwed, there is a fidtion palpable and glaring. 
An egg and an apple are the springs. Jupiter^ 
^ing in love with hj^dk^ transforms himself into 
fL swan, and is the cause why, in process of time, 
ihe is delivered of two eggs. From these eggi 
come Helen and Pollux, and Castor and Cly^ 
temnestm. Paris, in the progress of the taSAi 
gives the apple to Venus ; Venus in returti as* 
$ur6s him of the possession of Helen, the wife of 
Menekus, the loveliest woman existing: jfUlltJ 
and Minerva fret at the preference given t0 
Vwusi and vow to be revenged. The whol^^ 

con(Jave 
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coAcla^edf heaven fake part in the tjiikn'tfj* 
Th^ stru^e becomes tremendous. Priam and 
his^ pbwer fall before the implacable hatred of 
the queen of heaven, and her amazonian ally. 
Troy IS ultimately destroyed. 

But, what Is this, more than ah historical fa<% 
treated with the licence of poetry f As a natu- 
ralist,^ Homer has figuratively represented the 
cneigy of the elements. As a philosopher, he 
has personified the moral attributes, and given 
to 'ethics a figure and a form. As a politiciarr, 
he has laid down the clearest rules for the con- 
duGt of the statesman, the general, and the ma^ 
gi^trate. And as a poet, he has manifested thfe 
inexhaustible resoi^rces, the mighty grasp, of k 
daring imagination, and the exquisite ornament 
ivhich taste and elegance can scatter over th^ 
rudest subjeft. But, while we say this of the 
O^hracian, as we might of every other Scythiaic 
or 'Celtic bard, we are not to confound it with 
other poetical fabrics, or to forget, for instance; 
that another celebrated epic of antiquity is not 
ta come under the like interpretation, I mean 
the JEneid. The .£neid is confessedly a fiction. 
When Virgil wrote, history had assumed hek 
lights; annalists abounded; every great man 
wrote his own memoirs : whtoce there was 
3 no 
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no nccepsUy for the baixlpf song ; . ai4 hcw^^ 
reasou^ why the Uiad and the .i^nekl are not ffPdf* 
perly subjed to the ^ame iQode of explan^^i)* . 

It has been fancifully remarked by a learned 
and reverend writer,* that one of the essential 
prerogatives^ or attributes, of a heathen diyinity, 
was the multiplication of an ill^itimate offsprings 
He likewise supposes, on the authority pf Pio* 
dorus Siculus, that it was the custom of antl- 
quity to call the latter heroes by the names of 
the earlier gojds. The dodrine of trammigra- 
tion^ was, he says, the great cause of this ; for i^ 
being thought that the same soul [pissed succes; 
sively into many human bodies, when they saw 
an eminent person strongly resembling some ah« 
fient charader, they wisre inclined to fancy it the 
pki busy soul, which had taken up its residence 
in a xiew habitation. Nay, even the smallest coi:* 
jpoieal resen^blance was sometimes sufficient to 
set this superstitipn at work. Thus, for cjf.- 
^mple, we read that the Hercules of Rome and 

ci Greece was hot the same, or so ancient as the 

< ■ > 

Hercules of Phoenicia ; and that the Hercules 
of the Celts, was not the same as the Hercules of 
ihp Scythians. _ 
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In every Able, t^ in evfery &bulob^ ^m^4 
feme trtith fe involved. Thta Hercxrfes, vAbnl 
i have just nienticmed, is probably nothing m#rd? 
tiian the symbol of the sun in genera} r •* Th*' 
king of fire^ the governor of the universe, arrayci( 
in starry splendour :" but in particular, in tfi6 
%emai season of the year, wheA he timers iif 
Fhoebe, the lovely partner of his bosom, as flie. 
XDsy emblem of youth. His twelve labour^* 
iB^ merely the twelve signs of the 20(fiac.- 
The nine muses, are the nine months of th^ 
jpear^ in which man, in genid climates, cultivatear 
the earth. The three graces *e the other rfifo6 
liklnths, or, aUegorically, affeAion, pleasure, aif^ 
iir{x>se. The whole of the exploits! of He/- 
CiAes bear evident allusion to the sun. But; 
whelher the sun be in faft represented accuratdf 
fcjr» Hercules, whom Pythagoras defines to be 
the- tttt!^ o£ nature ; * or whether Hercules 
%ai^ onty- the inventor of the solar year, and tfaiP 
aitificjfll division of the zodiac, I do not presume 
to^y. He, however, was acknowledged ia 
Giwce' as the invincible hero of his country i 
the irresistible destroyer of every direful mon^ 
iter^-and the powerful dispenser of every good. 

• - ' Hi' 
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All tilt Ood^ if wf^are to^Kar^MAa!plHlis» 
^t$i a nSaoBOco ta Hrrcu]ts» or cli0 8fiin» oc- i^ 
fyStp- wcie aymbok of hk power. Mk]iiras> wbpint 
t}ie'P#rski|i^. gsneraUy tyfoAod by a bull, i}e^ 
9fgpt^ the ccnmieQceiiMDt of the year, wlu^lv 
w»then fixed ia that.«gn. Jupit^ Aounoih 
^h hs ram's horns, was the emblem of ^he» 
son, at the vernal equinox.^ In the feaat^ o^ 
Qwiaif^^ the objeA o( which was certainly lo re^, 
joiceatthe settim of heat and vegetation, such-: 
syaibols were carried : and in other c^remcifiiais j.^ 
m^Mg the Egyptians, relative to the ch^ige o^ 
tbe cqmooxes^ the statue of Hercules wa» c^i^t 
lied to the ^statue of Jupiter Ammorn core^e^f 
hf the skiA of a ram;-f as much as to say» tho\ 
c%ttiaoXa,at oi)e {dace ^presented by the bufl, w^* 
at aoQlhec place represented by t^e ram. Thfe 
tcmcofdy which was dedicated by titc GWehs* 
t(^ Mercury^ was used to signHy the seaooM* ^ 
The seven strings to the lyre c^ ApoUo, fmce m-^- 
tfoded to n^esent the seven planets. | One of 
tlic names of the suq was lAetcmy, The hea^ 
vfos were caUad Ai^us^ The stars with which 
thfjr axe bespangled, were his hundred eyes with 
which he watphed the earthy hierogjiyphicaUy. 
drifted under the figufe of » cow : and hence 
Ifficury was the deatroyer of Af^gus. What 

VOL. V. T wa^ 

^ JldUMsku t Herodotus. t M«#robit|A. 
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was this but the sua, which, in extny iishing^ftg 
britfianqf of the stars, totally banishes thetn frotti 
the sight of man ? Again, b it not &ft, how- 
ever curious the coincidence may appear, that 
the Egyptians and Syrians, for forty days, be- 
wailed the absence and . death of Q^ris and 
Adonis ; and tliat the Scythians, and their de« 
scendants, in tl>e north of Europe, mourned the 
absence of the sun for forty days ; that his re-ap- 
pearance, as the finding of Qstiis and Adonis 
was celebrated by similar rgoicings ; and thalt 
Isis, named in the Edda, Friga, was charac- 
terised as in the Egyptian fable, by garments of 
green, black, and white, or the seasbns o£ tibe 
year ; for the nations of tlie north had such an 
annual division ? Adonis Also, agreeably to the 
decision dF Jupiter, we know, was to pass, fiist, 
four months with Jupiter himself; next, four 
montlis with Venus ; and then four months with 
Proserpine. Even Proserpine, we are tai^ht to 
believe, liad the sentence passed upon h^r, of 
spending, six months uppn euth, with her tMh 
ther '- Ceres, and six months beHeadi the eatdi, 
in the kingdom of darkness.* 

Further, is there not a remarkable aodogr 
between the Hebrew Sampson and the Gredaa 

fiercules ? 

«Rudl>eck, 
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Hercules ? The ground qf all tliese allegories, 
coDsequeDtly, hath^ it is highly piiobable» beea' 
laid in hieroglyphical personification* Winter 
was designed uoder the figure of Vesta ; harvest 
under that of Ceres ; Diana represented the 
chace ; . and the ardour of summer was repre- 
semed in the person of a vigorous youth,. ra« 
diant in princely glory.* For these personages, 
indeed^ in process of time, fiftion forged geo^* 
alogie9, and imagination embodied attributes. 
To go no farther* What was that shield, which 
was fabricated by Vulcan for Achilles ? It was 
divided into four circles; the two interior re-- 
presented the heavens ; the exterior represented 
the sea-; and the intermediate represented the 
earth. Was this not evidently meant, not only 
for the world, but the world in its annual pro- 
gression and vicissitudes ? 

As the labours of Hercules may be thus in* 
terpreted, so may it , warrantly be supposed, 
' that the compartments of the shield are to be 
thus interpreted. Homer, in his beautifully &^ 
gurative description, presents us with nothing 
more than a Grecian calendar, or the symbolical 
xepreseotttioQ of the monthly occupations^ of 
the Greeks. -Hesiod, though not with the same 

T 2 ability, 
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zhiSity, had made a similar attempt somr yeai^ 
b^rc. ^ But^ what ifdTOOfttc for iKion etui 
demi-gods, in these poetical fii^kpis^. on QOBt 
sistently venture to revise to antiquity »; an alte- 
gprical i^mg^fige ai^tfopriate to kself? Wlia^, 
cw they s^y to Jupiter^ his scales, aad fats gokka 
chain 9 and to Juno^ suspended iDetween^heavuk. 
and earth, and equally attra&ed to each? The 
cyckoo, whose &rai the king of tibe GoAsAMfc 
the fifst time he saw Juoo» lises above 4ie ikmk^ 
dei^fs sceptre. Ve^us hfliS her KfOoe^ iw^&r^ 
zx^d her doves, Sh§ inarnes Vulcan* Skc m 
flUthless;, zfid intiigues with Mars* Ftomc^ 
thei^, witli the aid oi Mimrva, crcMbos nan* 
The FaFQse dispose of l^M? aiid deatbw JEioim 
\m hi^ i^averns and his wi&ds» Ciiipdjaiid Psydie 
pJUy the extravagancies of love. Oms has bar 
dragon. Besides these, we have Fan, the Cy^ : 
clops, i£sculapius» and in short, a million o£ 
ot^^. What are we to make 6f aU thee 
whu^ical combipajuons ? Are we to suppose^ 
Ce^ a queen of l^cily ; FhHo a king of Mtsdm^,^ 
and Hercules 4 captain of a ship ? Of, arie 19c 
to beliei^> th^t the Gods descended literally fiaan' 
h^avw tQ associate wUh n^rUU^ that thcgir 
built cities, and guarded the floqkfi wiilwda i^ 
rufitfc monarchs^ and that all oatuije teeood^ 

with 
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ivkli etotxkrs^ tmiutaurs^ sphinxes;, ^tyrs^ try^ 
tons, and harpies ? ^ 

In' the fable of the phoenisc, we have a stiQ 
moTB rematkahle instance of astronomical ^d 
scieotific allegoryi. This ima^nary bird was fa- 
moos amosg the ancients, especially among the 
TSigfftidtx^ Aiabia was supposed to be her fii- 
vourite placb of residence. Thcfe, however, 
6he was allowed to continue only for a limited 
|:)eriod. She was then to repair to Egypt, where 
she was gradually to dedme, and there cfie^ and 
infimediately from her ashes was to be a itge- 
xienatibn in the city of the sun,*f and on tht 
idtar of the God of day. Can any thing be 
more evident, than that this phcenix was the em- 
\>\tm of a solar revolution, which recommences 
at the moment of its expiration ? And in ef- 
&A, had not the Syrians a similar tale ? The 
£dda tells us of a^ Scandinavian phoenix^ who, 
alter flouridiii^ a certain number of days, retires 
into Ethibpia, wh^re she builds her n^t, burns 
fasiself with her ej^, and afterwards re-assummg 
her shape, bends her course towards the north. 
These cdiiKidencies are not the eflfeft of acd-^ 
dpnf. v. . • "-•* 

Tj When 

* Court De Cebclin. t Heliopoli*. 
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•* When I consider the phceaix^*^ sa)^ tlie 
learned fiailly, '^ bending its il^t towards the 
sooth, and burning itself in order to its regenc* 
ration, I cannot but immediately perceive a sokr 
revolution, and a fiible, the invention of a 
northern peopled Add to ^his, that Ptolemy 
^ves us the observations of the rising and the 
setting of certain stars, which must have be^ 
under the parallel of 49 degrees, and conse- 
quently in Northern Asia ; for in . that latitude 
in Europe, science at that time could have made 
but very little, if any progress. 

The mind of man is at all times naturalJv in- 
clincd to personification ; and thus, in the infancy 
of his inquiries, is very much disposed to conclude, 
that the stars in the ethereal space, which move 
in unerring orbits, must be endued with life, 
and must be sublime and living intelligcncies. 
Hence, in accordance with the number of the 
pkmets, came the number of the Gods of 
the first order in the east. Hence cahic the 
seven superior angels of the Persians and Chal- 
deans; the. seven doors of the doftrinc of Mi- 
thras, through which souls passed to the blessed 
regions ; the seven worlds of purification of the 
Hindoos ; may I venture to add, the seven days 
creation of the Hebrews ? ^ And what is in uni- 
4 versal 



versa! praftice, the designation of the seren days 
of the week ; Sunday to the sun ; Monday to the 
-moon ; Tuesday to Mars ; Wednesday to Mer- 
cery •; Thursday to Jupiter; Friday to Venus i 
'and Saturday to Saturn-* - 

The names which the planets, indeed, bear 
now, are not of the highest antiquity. They 
are of a more modern date. It is worthy, how- 
ever, of remark, that their number, together 
with the numbers, twelve, fifty, and three hun- 
dred and sixty, were held to be peculiariy sa- 
cred ; seven, because it signified the planets, 
and the days of the week ; twelve, because it 
-denoted the hours, the months, and the signs of 
the zodiae ; fifty, because it described the weeks 
into which the year of antiquity was divided ; 
and three hundred and sixty, because so many 
were the days in an annual period. Thus ako, 
the mythological account of the seven sons of 
Rhea ; * the seven daughters of Astarte, and the 
seven reeds of the syrinx of Pan ; the twelve 
labours of Herciilcs ; and the twelve amazons 
Whom he killed ; the fifty sons of Hercules, the 
produce of fifty sisters ; the fifty daughters of 
Danaus king of Argos, called Danaides, and 
iheir fifty cousins, sons of E%yptus, whom they 

T 4 married ; 

* A^tranomie Ancien, 



3if i^sa^^Aowsri 

t)u9f hwiditd 4nd ^iU;y pw$to;^iL)pbimi«fa6 
pour water into tbreQ hAmdnd.aad watfwm, 
which they notwithstanding are never able to 
fill ; and finally, the three hundred and sixty 
cubits in the circle of gold of Osymandyas. 

We will here conclude* You remember the 
Mema Isiaca, at Turin^ so called, because Isis 
seated is the principal figure, Thb is one of the 
most celebrated Egyptian monuments in Italy. 
Isis, if I recoiled right, is represented with the 
homsof Apis, or the emblem of fecundity. What 
do you think have been the explanations of 
the engravii^ on this plate of copper ? Herwart 
supposed it to represent the properties of the 
compass j Pignorius found in it the principles of 
philosophy and politics i Kircher^ the mysteries 
of religion ; Rudbeck, a calendar ; and Jablon* 
ski« the arrangement of the Egyptians, agree- 
ably to the disposition of the Roman year. Now, 
do not say that I am more chimerical, though 
certainly less learned, than these worthy and pro^ 
found antiquaries. My reasonings may not be 
correct ; bvit I cannot think them merely founded 
on conjeftural extravagance, I see, or fency I 
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ike Itudi^^ih'^thest^uUegb^c^ g^ 
zfoibf ; rand diemfore^ hotwithttoi^tiig^the fidHoidi 
ivfaich obstores it, I ftel lieither teluftance nor 
ivcNt^tidn h exploring my way, and endeavouring 
Jta lappfCMchit as newnas I cati. 
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Time bunes the memory of nations. It 
is, therefore, probable, that the people we hear 
the most of, are those who last moimted upon 
the stage, and whose little strut has scarcdy had 
time sufficient for obliteration. The Romaa 
story we know much of, for it is but of recent 
date* But that of Etruria, whose dominion^ 
notwithstanding, extended to the Alps, on one 
side, and to Latium on the other, and was 
bounded only by the Adriatic and Tuscan seas,* 
we are very little acquainted with, Etruria 
was of. great consideration, while Rome had not 
an extent to boast of, so circumscribed even as 
the present little republic of Santo Marino. He- 
rodotus tells us, the Etruscans were called Ty>- 
rhcnians by the Greeks. Sophocles calls them 
Tyrhcnian Pelasgi. " Umbrorum gens anti- 
quissima Italian existimatur.*'-J- 

Rome^ 

♦ Livy. t Pliny. 
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Rome, before it was burnt by the Gauls, was 
merely a parcel of cottages, not excepting evea 
the Regia Te£fa of Romulus. That confla- 
gration, by consuming the humble huts of the 
clan, served conveniently to conceal from pos- 
terity the poverty of their origin,* For four 
hundred and seventy years, says Pliny, that is, 
to the time when Pyrrhus entered in arms into 
Italy, the houses were covered with shingles 
and deals : ^^ Scandula contedtam fuisse Ro- 
cDaAi» ad Pyrrhi usque bellum, annis 470.** 
Yet as Seneca well observes, ** NuUus an- 
^stus est locus^ qui banc tarn magnarum vtr- 
tutum turbam capk." 

Livy, indeed, yrould lead one to suppose 
that the Roman ignorance was excessive, to the 
very end of the fifth century of the city, for even 
then the law was in force, for driving nails for 
the commenK^ration of extraordinary circum- 
stances. But, this could have been nothing 
more than an adherence to a long established and 
popular custOQi. The multitude, perhaps, 
were ignorant of letters. But, it cannot be 
conceived, with Etruria on one side, and Gr«- 
cia Magna on the other, botn of them en- 
lightened countries, that the Patrician and the 

Equestrian 
♦ Florus. 
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Equestrian orders coiiW have been uninstroct- 
cd. Pythagoras had taught in Magoa Greda^. 
a IS probable, during the reign of Nutiuj^ 
tbough some historians place him about the 
time of the elder Brutus. Cicero is of this 
latter opinion ; at the same time^ however, he, 
IS confident that the ancient flomans were well 
acquainted with the sciences.* This wc cannot 
doubt of, that the best part of the ciyil, mill* 
tary, and reh'gious institutes of the Romans 
were established during the goveromem of thc^ 
kings ; that Numa left writings, which, it is re- 
corded, were found in his tomb in the year of 
Rome 571 ; and that Pythagonis, certainly 04 
a reforming principle, dissimilar only in sul^e^^. 
to Saint Patrick and Ulphilas, preached Co the 
good people of Crotona for upwards of twenty 
years. 

The Etruscans are supposed by some to haye ^ 
derived their civilization and knowledge from: 
the Phoenicians ; and as a people, tkey, like the 
Romans, are called Celtic-|* Others, Jhowever^ ^ 
are of opinion, that it was from the Pela^^- 
Scythian^, the ^truscans derived not onjy thcit'; 
n;diments of civilization, but the first princi* 
pies of sciences and arts, and their alphabetic 

• chai^fters^ 

* Tuscul. 4. f Pelleutier. 
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charafters.* Architedure^ engraving on ^x>nes^ 
pubting, alnd poetry, were knoivn to tfie Etrus- 
caa^ ; and cbis, it is a$serted> while Greece was 
st21 in an uncultivated state, and while there' 
wa9 no sort of communication, either by iand 
or by sea, between the two people. -f- The 
Romans iindoubtedly borrowed their manner of 
btiMing, their science of divination, their pa- 
gl^try of lldtors, ivory chairs, and purple 
gartnents,;}; their races of the circus, ahd their 
theatrical exhibitions, from Etruria. The Circus 
Maximus was even built by Etruscan artists. 

It is scBXcdy necessary to mention to yon, 
the ^ugubean Tabks^ which are, with great 
probabtlicy, said to have been engraven 247 
years before Hesiod* You remember their 
ttjuishtion in the Musseum Etruscum. Ndi-^ 
ther is it in any manner essenaal, to prove 
that these brass plates of Eugubean lamenta- 
ticu, could dot have been the first work com- 
posed \xg the Etruscans, then so evidently ac- 
qtninted with letters. You may not, however, 
be informed, that this Etruscan nation of on- 
ema) culture (whose dresses, by the way, on ; 
their vases, whose rings, bracelets, and other 
• '..'• little' 

' * lyfitttkcrville. f T^ucydides. 
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little. ornaments, are perfe&ly Hiodostttiic, 
are even those at Portici, whicb were dog out 
of Herculaneum and Poaapeia) were so- pow** 
erful before the times of the Romans^ that they 
gave their name to the two seas of Italy. The 
one they called Mare Tuscum, and the ctther 
bore the name of one of their colonies, Hadria^ 
or Mare Hadriati€um.* You cannot forget, 
that when Volsinium, now Bolsena, was taken 
from the Etruscans by the Romans, 265 yekrs 
before Christ, no' less than two thousand sta* 
tues were transported thence to Rome.-j*- 

Now, though Romulus was educated in the 
manner of the Greeks, and though the Tar- 
quins were decidedly Corinthians; yet Numa 
Pompilius, being a Sabine and a Celt, and con- 
sequently averse to symbols, and figurative re- 
presentations, we are to look to the Etruscans 
for the first material divinities that were adopted 
by the Romans. Moreover, to whom else aie 
we to give the remains of the common sewers at 
Rome, the Cloaca Maxima, which, indeed^- 
is at present concealed, except in one or two 
places, as that in the Forum Romanum, Mid that 
which goes into the Tiber ? These, during the 

midst of the Roman greatness,wcrc still reckoned- 

amonj^ 

♦ Livy» t Winkelman. 



afosaid to b«vc bcea woxks of the elckr Tasquiot 
whose territoiy did iiot extend ia aajr dixeftion 
abort sixteen miles ; and caosequeotly, oa this 
supposition, they must have been made to aD!> 
commodate a city, that was calculated chie% 
for the leception of cattle, herdsmen, and ban* 
ditti- 

. Rude nations sometimes execute works of 
^neat ntiagni&Gence, as fortresses and temples, for 
the purposes of war and superstition; but sel- 
clom palaces, and still more seldom, works of 
great convenience and cleanliness, in which, £cx 
the most part, they are long defedive, Livy 
a/[JaQOwkdg^, that the sewers were not accom-* 
modated even to the plan of Rome, as it was 
laid out in his time ; they were carried across 
the stoeets in all dire&ions, and passed under 
buildings of the greatest antiquity. In the 
TCiffi of Augustus, it is said, the course of seven 
rivers was turned into these subtenraneous pas- 
sages. Even Agrippa, his soa-in-law, the cwraier 
pifpetuus aquarumy and the builder of that su* 
perb aquedud: near Nismes, the Pont du Guard, 
passed with his attendants in baiges from one 
aid xo the. other of these sewess. To whoiu 

^j then 

* Livy. 
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then are we to give this sti^^eiidoiis work, 
teiior probably to the settlement of Roaraknt 
if we do not to the Etruscam, or petkaps to 
scKne still more early a people ? *^ It may ha?ie 
been the remains/' says Fefguson, " of a more 
ancient city, on the ruins of which the fbUoweis 
of Romulus settled, as the Arabs nQw encamp 
on the ruins of Balbeck and Palmyra.*** 

We walk, indeed, in this work}, not unfit* 
quently, ^ if we walked on the ruins of aliotber 
earth, and as if we v/txc the only persons who 
had survived the wreck. Nay, we mi^t some- 
times almost fancy we were left alone on the 
globe. Ascendii^ the cliff, you enter a mossy 
cavern, which hangs over the dashing suige. 
There you pidure to your mind the instahflity 
of human affairs, and not unaptly compare it to 
the fluduation of the sea, as it dashes to and 
fro beneath you. At one moment, you fotgs^ 
the rude scenes of natures the rocks and torrent^ 
and plunge into ail the wide field of whirlwind 
and battle. Again, you quit thp^ sublime, its. 
aw&d and serious emotions, and all its imaged of 
trouble, horror, and distress } and serenely ^ide 
from the paths of blood, into the verdant bowen, 
Cadence and tranquillity. It is soothifig, thus 

* Roman History. 



t6'ctrfiteriiplate tfit phifitoms of pasr riatidns • 
^ to apply the lessoh, or wafning, of each page of 
hisfory ; and to leam to admire, perhaps to imi- 
tate, the e*amples of a brighter period. 

About the year of Rome seven hundred and 
fifty-one, is fixed by the Ttrlgar coniputation, 
the eommencement of our aera st the birth of 
Christ ^ an event not calculated to have an imme- 
<liaf e inihience on the transa6tions of stated, or 
t6 make part in the materiais of political his- 
torfy tholigh destined to prtxJuce, in a few ages," 
a total cliaiige in Che institutions, mannd^, aM 
^neral character of nationsi Vattro, indeed, 
ihakes the foundation of Rome 754 yearj be-' 
£(y{?t Christ* But, so little chronological - accu- 
racy can be found in the early history of Rome, 
that' Newton has brought it even so low as the 
yeaf 627. However this may be, the city, on 
its being founded, was calted Ronia, from the 
Gnsek word P»ft«i, force. Is there not a tradi*- 
tion, however, that some such person as Janus, 
Stoim, or Hercules Evander, had his se^t of go- 
vfcmment on this identical site of Rome, thir- 
ttensbr fourteen hundred years before our Sk- 
idouf '? Janus, in- particular, if I recoiled right, 
is^said W have been a chieftain of Italy, whostf* 
JAi)wledge of past things was so remarkable, 

VOL, V. U ' * and 
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and whose foresight was so unequalled, that he 
was represented with two faces, or a bifrons. 

No nation. Is so unfortunate, as to think itself 
inferior to the rest of the world. Few are even 
contented with the claim of equality. The 
greater part, having chosen themselves, as af 
once the judges and the models of what is ex- 
cellent in their kind, are first in their own opi- 
nion, and give to others consideration or emi- 
nence, so far only as they approach to their own 
condition. One nation is vain of the personal 
character, or of the learning of a few of its mem- 
bers; another of its policy, its wealth, its com- 
merce, its gardens, and its buildings ; and they 
-who have nothing to boast, are vain, because 
they are ignorant. The Russians, before the 
reign of Peter the Great, thought themselves 
possessed of every national honour, and held the 
Nemei^ or dumb nations, (the name which they 
bestowed on their western neighbours of Europe) 
in a proportional degree of contempt.* The 
map of the world, in China, was a square plate, 
the greater part of which was occupied by the 
provinccjs of that great empire, leaving on its 
skirts a few obscure corners, into which the 
wretched remainder of mankind was supposed 

to 
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to be driven. If you have not the ust of our 
ktterS) nor the knowledge of our books, said a 
learned Chinese to an European missionary, what 
literature, or what science cart you have ? * 

When the Greeks began to multiply their 
numbers ui Peloponnesus, and the islands of the 
Archipelago, they sent abroad colonies, who set* 
tied on the sliores of the lower Italy, and carried 
©a some commerce in its ports. Out of the 
emigrants from this country, and probably out 
of the emigrants and vagabonds of all other 
countries^ Romulus collefted the founders of 
Rome. The mixed manners, and the mixed 
iangu^e of the Romans, proved this their com- 
pound origin, and furnish a kind of demonstra- 
tion, that this illustrious nation derived their 
blood from the Celt®, blended with foreign and 
Scythiac branches. ". Veresimile Barbarici ctiam 
generis reliquias nonnullas e vicinis et priscis in- 
. colis cum Grsecis se conjunxisse,"«f' 

* 

*It was a common custom for the Greeks, as 
historv informs us, to have sanctuaries. ",Cre- 
brescebat Grcecas per urbcs liccntia atque impu- 
nitas asyla statuendi." Temples, sanctified build- 
ings, tombs, sacred groves, alls afforded protec- 

U 2 tion 
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tion to every sort of crime aod abomihattoiu 
They were opea at all times, and granted shdter 
upon all occasions. ^ They were precisely, and I 
blush while I say it, what the scandalous pio- 
tedions afforded by churches, and the hallowed 
residences of certain chaiadeis at Rome, are at 
this day. Romulus*s asylum, however, at Rome, 
was still upon a more considerable scale. His 
was for the refuse of the earth ; and fonncd an 
a^r^te for the foundation of an empire. And 
it is somewhat singular, that it was not until the 
leign of Augustus, that Romulus*s teo^de of 
safety, which he erefbed between the Tar- 
peian rock and the Capitol, and whence he 
drew his ihorality and his sutgeds, was totally 
demolished. 

The gathering of desperate tribes, is like the 
physical gathering of disastrous vapours, which, 
thickening into clouds, at length generate 
storms, ^nd inark their course by devastation. 
Nor, in truth, should we, perhaps, confine our- 
selves entirely to desperate tribes. In the 
wretched chronicles of human ambition, teai; 
away for the moment the foul imposition ; strip 
the purple from the shoulders of the_ mo$t re- 
nowned politiciaas, and remark their progress 
With the candour of equity, but with the eneigy 

% af 
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of justice : — ^what are they ? Little less direful, 
I am afraid, in their civilization, than the othei^ 
in their barbarity. Nay, in the sight of reason, 
perhaps,, moie flagitioiisly wicked. Barbarian 
plunderers, in emerging from poverty, may find 
some apolc^ for their excesses. But, accom- 
plished, wealthy, luxurious heroes, are nothing 
better than magnificent murderers, and in fair- 
ness should be ranked with the vilest and most 
pernicious of their species. 

A philosopher may deplore the eternal discord 
of man, but he must confess at the same time, 
that the desire of spoil is a more rational pro- 
vocation, than the vanity of conquest. In the 
commencement of society, so much was wanting, 
that every thing was to be attempted. The 
principles of adtlon are vigorous, and indepen- 
dent ; and thje obje<3: to be pursued, though ma- 
nifestly unjust, is perhaps too, essentially neces- • 
sary to happiness, if not to existence. The grass 
never grows, as it has been figuratively said, on 
the spot, where the horse of the man in want has 
trodden. The Romans were eternally at war. 
Their historians inform us, the Temple of Janus 
had been shut only twice, from* the foundation 
of the city to the reign of Augustus. For above 
700 years this ambitiqus people had been em- 

U 3 ployed. 
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ployed, almost* without intermission, in csta-* 
Wishing their empire by the destruction of their 
fellow creatures. So wicked were even the 
maxims of their administration, that to attain 
a doubtful objedt of political interest, the laws 
of nations, and the sacred rights of hospitality, 
were inhumanly and invariably violated in the 
face of the world. It is even difficult for an- 
nalists, as they confess themselves, to vary the 
narrative of their crimes.* When all the earth 
was laid des^^latc, this merciful people called it 
peace. Thus Galgacus, *^ Ubi solitudinem fa- 
ciunt, pacem vocant."-f', This was called civi- 
lizing the world. But, real civilization is the 
conferring knowledge and information, blended 
with humanity and virtue. Under the op- 
pressive aristocracy of the Romans, two-thirds 
of the human race were condemned to servitude ; 
cultivated, it is true, in some instances, by sci- 
. ence, and polished by arts ; yet, with all these adr 
vantages, most completely miserable, as wretches 
liable at every moment to the vicious sports of 
cruelty and caprice. The brutality of the Spar- 
tans to the Helots has always, except with savages, 
been held inabomination. InRome,aslave,chained 
at the gate of every great man*s house, gave ad- 
mittance to the guests invited to the feast, 

The 
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The Romans, held their individual consi- 
deration to be increased by their number 
of slaves. . Hence, we read of some who pos- 
sessed more than twenty thousand. The pri- 
soners taken in war were disposed of by audtion. 
For a long time the privilege of life and death 
was in the master. At ail times, the utmost 
severity of corporal punishment was entrusted to 
his discretion, and the evidence of tiie slave 
was on no account to be admitted against the 
lord. In one part of the Roman story, we are 
even told, the Romans had brought themselves 
to that pitch of madness, that they conceived 
that they could ensure the favour of the Gods, 
by the adulatory shedding of their own blood, 
for a long and prosperous life of the prince. At 
least in this manner certain inscriptions have been 
interpreted : " Devotus numini majestatique 
ejus. D. N. M. (^ E." 

The origin of gladiators, gladiatorii ludiy is 
derived from the horrible custom of immolating 
the captives of war at the tombs of those who 
had been slain in battle. The ghosts of the 
dead were supposed to be rendered propitious by 
human blood. This was to .appease tlie manes. 
The Romans borrowed it ; " Romani a Tyrrhenis 
morem hunc acceperunt.'* The Greeks had 

U 4 the 
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the same abominable custoih; but, that the 
cruelty might be less shocking, they, instead of 
an vinmeaning sacrifice, made their captives 
fight and destroy each other. *^ Moris erat in 
sepulchris, virorum fortium captivos necari, 
quod postquam crudele visum est, placuit gla- 
diatores ante sepulchra dimicare, qui a busti 
cineribus, bustuarii didi."* The celebrated 
Junius Brutus, was the first Roman who ren- 
dered this ferocious honour to the ashes of his 
father, in the year of the city 490. " D. I. 
Brutus, munus gladiatorium in defun&i patris 
memoriam edidit primus."-^' The custom after- 
wards became common.-, Individuals, in their 
wills, left orders, that these bloody spe&ades 
should be exhibited. 

At first, it was usual to murder slaves in 
cool bloody and thence the transition to the 
splendid shows of voluntary combats. Not 
only were the peojde treated with these combats 
by the great and opulent, but the very priests 
had their ludi pontificaleSy and their ludi sacer- 
dot ale 5. The vidims previbusly swore to fight 
till death ; or on ^ilure to suffer death in the 
nK)st excruciating torments. Dreadful wounds 
or exhausted strength were never sufficient to 

save 
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save the life of a combatant. The viftor was 
not permitted to grant his adversary's life, with- 
out the leave and approbation of the multitude. 
The holding up of the fingers by the spcdators 
in a particular manner was sufficient. The gla- 
diaton well knew it y and no sooner did tbey 
perceive that it sentenced death, than they imme- 
diately presented their throats to receive the last 
stroke from their antagonists. Sometimes the- 
conquerors were made to plunge their hands into 
the bloody gap whence life had issued, lest the 
blow should not have been deep enough. A 
well informed writer even goes farther. " Nam 
cum in gladiatoris occisi vulnus, manum mi- 
sisset, ad caput sibi detersit."* 

These dreadful games lasted near six hundred 
years among the Romans ; and horrible indeqd 
it is to think of them. Yet, if any thing could 
give satisfadion in the recoUeftion, it would be, 
that the Arena, so called from its being covered 
with sand for the absorption of the blood, was 
sometimes covered with not only knights, but 
senators, armed as secutores, with their sword and 
buckler, to keep off the net of their opponents, 
the retiarii. Nero is said, at one show, to have 
e^bited four hundred senators, and six hun- 

# 

dred 

■• 

•^Laaiprid. 
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dred knights. The bestiarii, were anotlie^ order, 
who were selefted for wild beasts. And this 
barbarous usage also, we are told, came from 
the Greeks. " Hunc ludum crudelem Atheni- 
cnses primum ad civitatis sua produxere all- 
turam, justitia permittente divina,"* 

I do not mean to accuse the Romans of more 
cruelty than the Greeks ; the Greeks than the 
Phoenicians ; or the Phoenicians than -the Jews. 
The whole world of antiquity, was a tissue of 
blood and devastation. From the historical 
books of the Old Testament, we see, that 
" David gathered all the people together j and 
went to Rabbah, and fought against it, and took 
it. And he brought forth the people that were 
therein, and put them under saws, and under 
harrows of iron, and made them pass through 
the brick kiln : and thus did he unto all the 
cities of the children of Ammon." -f The 
Saturn*, or as he is stiled in Scripture, the 
Moloch of the Carthaginians, is sufficient to 
evince the Carthaginian character. . To this san- 
guinar}^ Divinity children were sacrificed. They 
were burnt in a fieiy furnace, or in a blazing 
image of the Divinity. Mothers claimed it as a 
merit, and as part of their duty, to view the 

ipedadc 

* Cassio^orus, f. Samuel xii. 
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speflade with dry eyes, and without so much 
as a sigh ; for if a tear or a sob escaped, the 
sacrifice was less acceptable to the God, and 
all the effedls were irrecoverably lost.* This 
strength of mind, or rather this unnatural bar- 
barity, was carried to such excess, that mothers 
■would endeavour, even with kisses and embraces, 
to drown and stifle the cries of their little helpless 
babes ; " Blanditiis et osculis comprimebant va- 
gitum, ne flebilishostiaimmolaretur."-!- " Two 
hundred innocents of the first families in Car- 
thage," says Diodorus Siculus, " were thrown 
into the flames in one morning/* 

■ 

** The authority of a father, and a master of a 
family, is such, " says Aristotle, " that in what- 
ever manner he may conduft himself, he cannot 
commit any aft, in which he is not justified, 
towards his slave and his child. What humane 
morahty this for the prince of philosophers ! J 
Among the Romans, cruelty and brutality were 
so predominant, that we are assailed by them in 
every page of their history. Anthony, having or- 
dered Cicero to be beheaded, and the head to 
be brought to him, viewed it with savage plea- 
sure. His wife, Fulvia, laid hold of it, struck 
it on the face, uttered many bitter execrations, 

and 

f Plutarch. • f Minut. Felix. t Grotius. 
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and having placed it between her knees, drew 
out the tongue, and pierced it with a bodkin. 

In all their ambitious contests, what, mas- 
sacres, and what horror ! Behold Sylla, cooly 
proscribing thousands and ten thousands : Ma- 
rius, on the other hand, dealii^ out merqiless 
retaliation : Spoletum, Interamnse, Florentia, 
Sulmo, Praeneste, Nola, Volaterrse, all by one 
order of Sylla, razed to the ground, and the in- 
habitants extirpated : the Samnites, to a man, 
massacred or banished ; even their descendants, 
yet unborn, deprived for ever of the privil^e 
of arriving at oiEce or distindlion. Thus, as 
Sallust expresses it, " manifefting himself the 
first of the human race, who ever prepared 
punishment for those not yet in existence, ainf 
fixed legal incapacity on the child in the mo- 
ther's womb.** Observe Lucullus in Spain. At 
the siege of a city, the besieged, represented by 
their most venerable citizens, repair to his camp 
with olive branches, and comply with his terms, 
by paying him an hundred talents of silver, giv- 
ing him hostages, and admitting two thousand 
of his men as a garrison. How is the Roman 
faith preserved ? The gates are c^ned . by the 
garrison to the whole army ; and the inhabitants 
are butchered, without distindlion of age or sex. 
4 Twenty 
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Twenty thousand persons, credulous from a prin« 
ciple of honour, are left dead upon the spot ; 
while Lucullus, enriched with spoils, exultingly 
looks forward to a triumph. SerocUus Galba, 
another Roman generd, in the province of Lu- 
sitania, issues an order of indiscriminate murder 
agwist the whdb people* Read Af^ian^s his- 
tory of the civil wars: it exhibits a matchless 
scene of massacres, proscriptions, and forfeitures ; 
the leaders sacrificing their best friends, for liberty 
to wallow in the blood of their enemies ; as if 
human slaughter were the rulii^ passion of man. 
Even during the reign of the great Constantine in 
Gaul, which seems to have been the most inno- 
cent and virtuous period of his life, after a signal 
vi&oiy over the Franks and Alemanni, several of 
their princes were exposed, by his order^ to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre at Treves, and 
the people seemed to enjoy the spectacle, with- 
out discovering in it any thii^ repugnant to the 
laws of nations or of humanity.* A great num- 
ber of the Gallic youth were likewise exposed to 
the same cruel and ignominious death.-f 

If we thus consider the Romans impartially, 
much of our admiration of them must abate. 
When we contemplate them, for instance, with- 
in 

♦ Eutropiut, t Panegyr, Veter. 
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in their own walls, what do we see but the dan- 
gerous convulsions of an iJl-regulated policy ? 
When we regard them in respcd: to foreign 
kingdoms, to what are they in reality entitled, 
besides abhorrence and indignation? This, I 
mean, as applicable to their national charader» 
As individuals, I pay the highest veneration to 
many that rose up among them. Who is there 
but must respeft the Academic Cicero, the Stoic 
Cato, the Epicurean Horace, the Pythagorean 
Ovid, and the Platonic Virgil? At the same 
. time it is unquestionably true, that the false no- 
tions they had embraced concerning the glory of 
their country, taught them to subdue every af- 
feftion of humanity, and extinguish every dic- 
tate of justice, which opposed that destrudtive 
principle. 

It was once in England seriously proposed to 
Cromwell, that all the records in the Tower of 
London should be burnt, that all meinory of 
things passed should be effaced; and that the 
whole system of life should commence again. 
It would be well, perhaps, on similar grounds, 
for the Roman reputation, could such a disposi- 
tion be made of many of the annals of the Ro- 
man empire. At least, as they often made gods 
of their bodily diseases, " Romani pro diis, habu- 

3 erunt 
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crtint sacra mala, Rubiginem, Pallorem, and Fe- 
brem/'* so it might be. conducive to their repu- 
tation, could their barbarity, avarice, and injus- 
tice, be transfused into divine intelligencies, by 
whom they might be exonerated from the inde* 
lible turpitude of their crimes. " 

Do riot accuse me of being wantonly or out- 
rageously severe on the Roman charadter. The 
deduftions I draw are from indisputable data. 
Every chapter, every page, I had almost' said 
every word in their history, is a speaking monu- 
ment of their atrocities. Will you condemn 
me, then, for not bowing to what I cannpt 
honestly but abhor ; ** Homo sum, huniani nil 
a mealienum puto.V-f' Who can with one hand 
stab his neighbour, or wantonly murder a whole 
people, and yet with the other dress an altar to 
the goddess of mercy, cbncord or peace ? When 
we would brand an enemy, says Liutprandus, 
with the most disgraceful and contumelious ap- 
pellation, we call him a Roman ; " Hoc solo, 
id est Romani nomine, quicquid timidatis, quic- 
quid avaritiae, quicquid luxuriae, quicquid men- 
dacii, immo quicquid vitiorum est comprehen- 
dentes." This may, indeed, be an exaggera- 
tion ; 

• La£lantiu5. f Terence. 
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tion; but in some 'traits^ the likeness is too 
striking to be mistaken. 

The Roman empire was of enormous magpi* 
tude. The dominions of Augustus almost sur- 
passed the most enlarged conception we can 
form. It contained within itself, and in an en- 
tire and obedient condition, what had been the 
seat or territory of many femous republics, and 
extensive empires ; and what has since, in mo- 
dem times, upon the revival of nations, become 
the dominions of no less considerable states, and 
great monarchies. It swallowed iq> the states of 
Italy, Greece, Macedonia, the Lesser Asia, Sjm 
Egypt, Carthage, Numidia^ Spain, and Gaul to 
the Rhine and Danube. Our modem king- 
doms are fragments, or shreds, of the vast terrir 
tory of which it was composed. Even senators, 
had estates in the mos>t opposite comers of the 
earth ; half a county in Britain, a province in 
Cilicia, a principality in France, a little kingdom 
in Africa, a ^snug retirement of a few thousand 
acre$ in Celtiberia, and a score of vills^es ib 
Italy,; 

Yet, sipgular as it m^y appear, if we review 
the general state of the imperial forces in Augus- 
tus's 
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tbs*s time, of the cav&Iry as well as in&ntiy ; of 
th6 l^ioris, the auxiliaries, the. guards, and thd 
naVy ; the most liberal computation will not al- 
low us to fix the entire, establishment by sea and 
land at more than four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men : a military power which, however 
fbmaidaWe it may seem, was equalled by a mo- 
narch of the last (Jentury, Louis XIV. whose 
kingdom was Confined within a single province 
of the Roman empire; * And what, perhaps, is 
still more worthy of remark, the Roman world, 
in 1390, was contrafted to a comer of Thrace^ 
between the Propontis and the Black Sea, about 
fifty miles in length and thirty miles in breadthj-f* 

• • • • 

and in the very spot, whence the Scythiac Pelas-^ 
gians, upwards of two thoxisand years before, had 
descended to instruct and enlighten both Gre-» 
cians and Romans, as well as the other western 
inhabitants of the earth« 

There is among nations a kind of spontane- 
ous return to. obscurity. Reverses of fortune are 
the common materials of history* The progress 
of societies to what we call the heights ofnai» 
tional greatness, is not more natural, than t|iesr 
return to weakness is unavoidable. And thus 
the images of youth and of old age have been ap« 
VOL. Y. X plied 

f Gibbon* t D"ca»t 
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plied to exemplify thf suf cesaive fx^odi/^oq 
ns^tjbns, CooiEnumties^ like m^ j hay^. ^ Ifus^, 
S¥ppo^d tQ have a period of li&> a^ akpgth of' 
thread, which is spvm by the.£ites in om^ j^wt, 
tini£bmi and strong, in anp^l^er weakened and 
dmtt^re^ by use ; and to be cut» when thp 4^^ 
tined «ra is come, in order to make way for i^ 
it^pewal of the emblem in those; whp i^ya^so 
in succe^ion. Carthage being so , ni^uc^ okier 
tbaiii Rome/' says Polybiys, '^ had felt li^.de* 
C2^ so much the sooner ; but Rome also ^carxiea 
in her iposom the seeds of mortality/' 

The image, indeed, is apposite ; and the his* 
toiy of mankind renders the application fan^iiiar. 
But the real qise of nations, and that of indivi* 
duals, is different. Xhe hun^ frame has % . 
^ner^ course : it has in every individual a iia^ -■ 
contexture, and limited, duration s it is wotfi by 
exercise, and exliausted by a repetition of itSt 
fuKfftions. But in Society, who$e eomtitiieat 
mcffiKn are renewed in every generation, and 
whi^h hence seems to ez^oy perpetual youtht 
aod accummulating advantages, we cannpt, by 
any parity of reason, expeA to find ii^bedlitgr^ 
cpn^edted with mere age and length of days. * 

Yet 

- ? Ferguson, ■ 



Yet dender is the tie, by which government . 
is upheld. The dispositions of the moral, are 
Komedmes operated upon even by those of the . 
pfayaicai world. An- acrimonious humour, fall- 
ir^^on th^ single fibre of one man, may loosen ot 
disperse the happiness or the misery of nations, 
Thiis d>scrves an historian,* speaking of tyranny: 
*• A being of the nature of man, cridowed with 
the same faculties^ but with a longer measure of 
existence, would cast down a smile of pity and 
contempt on the crimes and follies of human 
ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, to grasp at 
a short-lived and precarious enjoyment." 

The mpst absolute monarch, in sonle fatal 
tnoment, may dread the reason, or the caprice 
of his slaves. Nor can it be otherwise than gra- ' 
tifying, to observe the triumph even of rebellion 
over the despotism that has disdained to listen to 
the prayers of the oppressed* Though what . id 
gained in exteilt is supposed to be lost in securityi 
and though the Roman empire itself sometimes' 
received its master from its most barbarous ex- 
tremities, and from the nurseries of brutality ' 
ahd ignorance ; such was the conastehcy of this- 
mighty fabric, that the military ardour, yrhidi 
kindled the brand that had filled the world with 

X a its 
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its fiames, took many centuries before it was 
entirely extinguifhed. 

In the declining age of the empire, the rapid 
and perpetual tranfitions from the cottage to the 
throne, and from the throne to the grave, 
might, indeed, have been capable of amusing 
the unfeeling philosopher. But, the man who 
loved his fellow creatures, could not have re- 
mained indifferent amidft the general calamities 
of his species. The elcftion of these preca*- 
rious emperors, their power and their death, 
were equally destruftive to their subjefts and 
adherents. The day of their inauguration, was 
very generally the last day of their hap- 
piness. They were imprisoned in the palace ; 
and to use a lively expression of Sidonius, 
after passing a fleepless night, they sighed, that 
they had attained the summit of their wishes, 
and aspired only to descend from their dan- 
gerous elevation. 

The disastrous period of the fall of the Ro- 
.jnan empire, may be justly dated frdm the 
rtign of Valcns, A. D. 376. About seventy 
years before that period, Africa and' Britain, 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, fumiihed 
their rcspcftive trophies^ in the triumph of Dio- 
cletian 
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cktis^ and Maximian. And in the eyes of pos- 
terity, this triumph must be remarkable, for 
it was the last Rome ever beheld. Soon after 
this, the emperors ceased to vanquish, and 
Rome ceased to be* the capital of the empire. 
The conquerors of the conquerors of the world, 
rushed in from various provinces in Germany, 
which had never been subdued by the Romans ; 
as well as from those vast countries which I have 
already mentioned, in the north of Europe, and 
north-west of Afia, and which are now occu- 
pied by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the 
subjefts of the Ruflian empire, and the Tar- 
tars*. 

In the last days of Pope Eugcnius the Fotirth, 
two of his servants, the learned Poggius and a 
friend, ascended the Capitoline Hill, reposed 
themselves among the ruins of columns and 
temples, and viewed from that commanding 
spot, the wide and various prospeft of desola- 
tion. The place, and the objeft, gave ample 
scope for moralizing on the viciffitudes of for- 
tune, which spares neither man, nor the proud- 
est of his works, which buries empires and 
cities iu a CO nmon grave. " The spectacle of 
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«' the world, how is it fellcn, how changed^ 
•* how de&ced ! Cast your eyes on the Palatine 
*^ Hill, and seek among the shapeless and enor- 
*^ mous fragments, the marble theatre, the 
^* obelisks, the colossal statues, the porticos of 
« Nero's palace. The vacant space, is ordy 
** interrupted by gardens and ruins. The pub- 
** lie and private edifices, that were founded for 
eternity, lie prostrate, n^ked, and broken^ 
like the limbs of a mighty giant ; and the 
" ruin is the more visible, from the stupendous 
" relics that have survived the injuries of time 
^ and fortune/* 
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The calm succeeds the storm. For many 
years before, and for many years subsequent to 
•the Urth of Augustus Caesar, the turbulency of 
fedion caused the blood of the whole Roman 
•world to flow, in an unremitting stream. No 
corner of the globe, was free frOiTi massacre. 
Murder stalked abroad, and dealt her blows 
in the face of day. Nor did Augustus's acces- 
sion to power, at first, put a stop to the cala« 
mity. On the contrary, even friends became 
proscribed with foes, and one common grave 
received them both. Towards the close of his 
reign, indeed, the enormities of Oftavius, were 
certainly forgotten in the public blessings that 
were derived from Augustus. And hence, one 
would wish, if it were possible, to separate tfec 
one charafter from the other. To Augustus 
succeeded .a disgraceful line. The game of 
human desolatipn was continued,-^and of all 

X 4 pcriocjf 
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pctiodS'iii the cakrttitous hriitmy of iriin, jpct^ 
htps thiA was the most dreadfU. How wrctdi'* 
tdly ihtn do we Impose upon ourselves ! Hoi# 
uhaccountabiy arc we taught to cherish a sort of 
hdllowed veneration for an sera, which teems 
with little more, than what the best minds most 
hold in abhorrence ; which scarcely Ihews any 
thing but what (hocking excesses might possiblf 
be produced from the greatest vice, supported 
fey the greatest authority. Observe even the 
liberal minded, the heroic Julius Cssar ; witik 
how much indifference does he relate, that be 
put to death the whole senate of die Veneris 
who had yielded to his mercy ; that he laboured 
to extirpate the \iiiole nation of the Eburones; 
and that forty thousand persons were massacred 
at Botirgcs, by the just revenge of his soldierk, 
who spared neither sex nor age I ^ 

■ 'Candour would wifli to throw a veil over the 
iailings of an illustrious charafter; but deKbe- 
r^tely perpetrated crimes have no claim to pal- 
'K^i6n. In those days of tempest, however, 
#hlrn the Romans ^ trade down arid devoured 
the kingdoms from their mighty ^tttngth," f' a 
%wn bf peace beamed from an obscure aiid n^- 

.Lv »J .r J'" ! ' * * " . ' ■ ' ' ' V '1 "•;: ' 
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k^ .<WncT of the east, Mfhich, mild aodgentl^ 
indeed; U). ins- commenceiQentr was . 90on .. tft 

I 

ciUaigo its circle^ and after the struggle of a /few 
iiges, ultimately to embrace the moat cpnstdei^* 
abkj and the most enlightened portioa of th^ 
Juman race. But» let us for a moment cm 
our eyes on the religious state of th^ em|>ire of 
Rome, at or rather just before this period. 

L 

t • . -. 

- The national charafter of the Jews, w^* 
bordered upon the African provinces of R^s^^ 
-was deeply tindured with superstition. De^ 
Jighced with the cereiQonial prescriptions of thf 
Jaw^ and fond of such rites as please the imt^<- 
nation^ they are represented^ as undervaluing 
those moral propensities which improve the htf art. 
This unhappy bias was greatly increased byj tlie 
do&rine of the Pharisees, which ncduccd^iShe 
prejudices of their countrymen into a regular 
system of superstition. By vain traditions, they 
added to the load of pageantry. By a va^e ifTf- 
fcrpretatioa of the law, they loosened the social 
^v Npr were the good purposes of <?oramupifl(, 
. ai;kd of re^gionj less undermined . by the 3a^^ 
ctfSy wJ^ free in their enquiries, w^re nffl Iffts 
ho^ a<Kl impious, in their attack..,. Mcii,riWk^ 
such, dispositions, were necessarily intole- 
. rant. They even had it in command from God, 

as 
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» they believed, to root oAt tdoUxty fftmi Ae 
ktid whkh was gtren as an inheHttoce, to \&i 
diosen people* 

- Of the Greeks, and the Romans dictnsclvies, 
vrh6 delighted m stately temples, expensive sa-» 
crifices, pompous ceremonies, magnfficent fesf^ 
tivaisi with all the other circumstances and shew 
of splendor ; I fear, little more is to be said^ 
than that if they did at all, they did but nega- 
tively possess • die two essentiall of aH true doc'^ 
trine, a repentance of past crimes, and an earnest 
desire of fottire amendment. To do jmtice, 
to k>vc mercy, and to walk humbly before God^ 
are acceptable services, which made no part in 
the general system of heathen religion^ Pagan 
principles were plants of a rank soil, in which 
every vice, that power nourishes in the greaK, 
or oppreffion engenders in the m^alk, tfatYve4la 
Md grew up with vigour, 

Vre are much abused, when we ate told, tiat 
>the ancients were tolerant, and ki^cfly ^miiMd 
every species of intercommunicy in wor^hi^. 
What their mych<^ogy wa4 in fiift, we ttS9c 
aeeii. What it w^ in praftice, is<if ai^iepf'di^- 
farent complexion. I will not teaze you with 
quotations i although you may bcMeve me, Irh6n 

I 



I assuie yoO» that I could readiif jfumifth yon 
^ith a volume! and all closing with die dismal 
sounds of intolerance and persecution. .Out 
motive of Alexander the Great, fof instance, 
When in a drunken frolic he rushed froto the 
banquet, to set fire to the palace of Persepolil^ 
was to retaliate the sacrilegious injuries com- 
mitted by the Persians in Greecd, of ^ich he 
was appointed generalissiitio. Cambyses^ a pn&- 
decessor of Xetxes, had made cruel war also on 
the ancient and mcgnificent monuments dedicated 
to the national religion of Egypt. Strabo vi^ted 
the awful and stupendous ruins. They ev€& 
stiU remain, to fill the traveller with astonish- 
ment and grief. * 

The do£trtne of the Syrian theok>gy> i^ras to 
admit no gods but their own. Antiochus Epi* 
jdianes, after hb conquest of Palestine^ pix^i- 
bited the adoration of foreign deities, f Tliis 
gave occasion to the war, in which Judas Mac- 
' d^seus and his brothers, signalized themselves 
» greatly^ against what they denominated the 
bloody tyrant. The Egyptians fought inces-- 
aamly among themselves for the ^iipenor cxcd- 
knee of their divinities^ Their mutusd anttf«- 
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.•^^y, im b^n well idesciib^d by , the Poet. ♦ 

.Where, saya Timoclesj arf the Egyptians, who 
do not punish those,, who behave impiously to- 
wards the gods? The baser the materials of 
jiic . Uirinity however, the greater wa$ the dc-^ 
..vation !virhich was . paid him. 

t Stilpo, wa$ baiushfd Athens^ hy the high 
comt of Areopagu^i for blasphemously a$nn- 
;ibgT the statue of Minerva, in the citadel^ to be 
^no divinity, but the workmanship of Phidias, f 
..Eorthe Nuijiea. of the deity» wa^ si^poscd to 
)cnWj' ati^ reside ia the holy ^bricaoon for 
^^yer^. after the dedication had been i;p4de. And 
lieiice the imaginary animation of aU the gods, 
jtndche universal eagerness, to have a seat near 
jdke toi^gos of some divinity. Protagoras the 
.30phi$^ w^is expelled his country^ for z dpubt 
insinuated, in one of his writing^. 19 theie words, 
A'^*.whethcr ther6 be gods or nqt^ I have nothing 
^oo:offcil"t Pfodicu^, the. ip^ster of Socrates, 
was put to death, for having taught in hi:^ school, 
: do6lrines heterodox to the eftablished way of dunk- 
ing. Akibiades and ^fch3rlus were nearly de* 
l^troyed by religious bigotry and rage. Socrates 
j^ei^^i I and Platq cautioufly di^mblcd his 

opi- 
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opinion on the subjcftof IMviriitf, lesthe-shctoW 
fall under the lash of the Arcopagircs'. ' Aristo- 
tk was forced to fly his conntiy. ^ 

The Egyptian superstition, indeed, found its 
way into Rome ; but, was thens always looked 
upon with abhorrence. The temples of Isis and 
Serapis were frequendy dendolished. Many 
lives were sacrificed to root it out. Forcuaatciy^ 
however, every thing was not destroyed at die 
s^me time, with the unhappy priests, altars and 
idols. You recoiled die temples at Puiroli and 
Pompeia. The former of which, if entirely laid 
open, would be magnificent. About a century 
after the conqueft of Britaini the emperor Clati* 
dius also ''ordered the total abolition af the 
Dniidical religion. * Tiberius^ somedme be- 
fore him, had put it under severe i^sitraint, 
and had adually forbidden any Ronu»i 'td ?be 
' instru(5):ed in its rites. He had gone so &r/as to 
persecute it with as pious fanaticism, as the stoalous 
' Julian afoerwards did Christiani^* 

^ On this subjed, however, lama^aid It^^ay 

^ occa8k)n obscurity by andcipaxion. ^n^<^^|re-« 

f(^, Irmay be better to proceed m a pic^ IKSM- 

lar method. 

It 
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It is a melancholy truth' to begtit witfa/tsut 
tiDdoubted it is, that the finest calents hkvc often 
conceived it more g^rious ta attack Christianityi 
than to push their hostilities into any other quar- 
ter. It is not at any time assailed, you will 
perceive, like any common foe ; and why ? 
simply, because it has been long in poflession 
of the field, and is aged and relpeftable. Its 
iQfluence has extended far ; it has made its way 
eren among barbarous nations ; it has incorpo*- 
rated itself with the first principles of publiib 
and domestic happiness i its authority has been 
submitted to by tyrants ; it has been revered 
by the wise, embraced by the virtuoxis, and 
supported by the learned. Here to root up 
and destroy, is not a conquest over an indivi^ 
dual, a province, or a nation j it is over the 
greatest part of the generations and kingdoms 
of the earth j over laws and establishments ; 
over sense and science j over reason and itian. 
A triumph, how worthy of ambition! 

That men, whose understandings have beeii 
enlightened by all the aids of humto ability ;' 
who are compelled by the utmost exertion of 
their reason, to admit - as an irrefragable truth, 
what perplexes the first principles of all reason* 
ing, the eternal existence of an uncaused 

being i 



being i whp V;now that t^cy <wqot^i?«.a|idl it- 
count of apy one phjenomeaon in Datiirej .fr<Ma 
th^ rouuon of the gi^;^ orbs of die m^y^rH'^ 
to the; germination of a bl94€ of grass, without 
havbg recourse to him> as the primary iqcdm^ 
prehensible causes and who> from seeing him 
every where, have, by a strange fetality ( con- 
verting an excess of evidence into a principle of 
disbelief) at tinies doubted, concerning his exist- 
ence any where, and made the very univer^ 
their god ;* that mtn such as the^, should hay^ 
ventured to deny possibilities, though not dc- 
demonstratively eftablifhed, is an extravagance 
not easily understood^ 

■ < 

It is scarcely to be believed, th^t so pure a re^ 

ligion, as Christianity, should have ever tx^cf 
with opposition. Every tongue, it Height mo- 
destfy and fondly have been been presumed, 
would be charmed into silence, and every pqp 
suspended from abusing a system, so wi^e in its 
diredion, so powerful in its influence, and so 
manifestly conducive to human felicity I which 
makqs life more ehij-rnfiing, and death less terri- 
ble ! one would imagine it al^gge^cir in^redibl^, 
a religioxi so harmless, so or^rly^ and sp bene* 

jficial^ 

• Bisliop Wwon. 
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ficial Ihoukl find any enemies. But, there Hi 
those, who would have us live independent ofits 
precepts ; who would have us acknowledge none 
of its energies ; and who would have us die^ 
without any consolation from its promises."* 

I win allow you, that many upright men, 
have leaned to more than particular scepticism ; 
and that their misfortune in so doing, is no more 
to be found fault with» than the distorted lot 
of him, who has unhappily beeil bom lame, in- 
capable of hearing, or blind. lUibcrality towards 
$uch charafters is tinworthy. A frce-thinkef, 
is not neceflarily, a traitor, a thie( a robber', 
an assassin. Nor is free-thinking, as has been re- 
presented, a powerful and indiscriminate corro- 
five, which begins by attacking prejudices, but 
ends in the dcstruftion of pure and simple truth. 
It is misanthropic and miserably gloomy, to deal 
in that species of rant, which superlstition em- 
ploys to inflame the languid bigotry of fanati- 
cism • There have been some, as morally ho- 
nest free-thinkers, perhaps, as morally honest 
theologians. Both, one and the other, in- 
deed, have erred. Thinking men, are often 
misled. It cannot be supposed, they wouB 

wish 

^ Private worth, baiis of public decency. 
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•wlsK to enlighten mankind, and at the same 
time endeavour to be the destoyers of society. 
Who, but a'reprobate or a madman, is mischiev- 
ous for mischief's sake ? 

However comfortlessly speculative in remote 
and mysterious questions, a few of the chosen 
band of free -thinking philosophers have, it must 
be confessed, been of some use to their fellow- 
creatures, by shewing them, on some occasions, 
why they should employ their reason, and by 
diffusing the sacred principles of freedom and 
the blessings of toleration. Those shocks 
which disperse the clouds of ignorance are at all 
times of utility \ and candid enquirers^ may be 
well compared to colonies from poUfhed coun- 
tries, reforming the inflitutions of ruder tribes. 
Yet, it is not to be denied, that though even an 
Atheift may be a good man, atheism itself 
must be a pestiferous monster. 

A* latent, and even involuntary fcepticism, 
certainly adheres to some characters. And 
therefore, it is as illiberal in the ad\'0carcs of 
religion, to attribute the scepticism of every 
Deist to perverse infidelity; as it is in the 
Deists, to refer the faith of every Christian to 
TOL.v. Y pro- 
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professional bias.* This particular beat lire can ' 
neither comprehend, nor estimate. The avow- 
al, however, of- sentiments, hostile to the 
venerated religion and political comtitu- 
tion of one's country; and the attempt to excite 
commotion in the breasts of the multitude, where 
it cannot be expefted to lie inaftive, quietly 
awaiting the event of literary discussion ; arc 
more, perhaps, than a conscientiously disposed 
man would feel himself perfectly justified in^ from ' 
the right of private judgment. 

Doubt is, unquestionably, a powerful key to 
knowledge. He, who never doubts, never ex- 
amines. He who never examines, discovers no- 
thing. He, who discovers nothing, is blind, or 
at least relatively in the dark, and will remain so. 
But, what species of doubt is that which teach- 
es me, that the gospel is not to be depended 
upon ; that the best moral system in the world 
has no authority; that the brigheft examples, are 
Ihadows ; that I am not accouhtable .to God for 
n>y condu6V, have no necessity of pardon for ' 
my sins, nor prospeft of reward for my virtues ; 
that Providence is a dream, and heaven a feble ? 
I^thcre be, indeed, reason to doubt conccrnii^^- 

thcse 

• B Qiop Watfon. 
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these thtngs> doiabt quietly ; but, take care not 
to disturb the minds of other men. No man has 
a right iof speaking, any more than of adting, ac- 
cording to the full freedom of his thoughts; 
The freedom belongs to him as a rational crea- 
ture ; he lies under the reftraint, as a member 
of society. 

The fafliion of incredulity among the Ro-* 
mans, says Gibbon, was communicated from the 
philosopher to the man of pleasure or business, 
from the noble to the plebeian, and from the 
master to the menial slave. On public occa- 
sions, the philosophical part of mankind, af- 
fe<5led to treat with respeA and decency the reli- 
gious institutions of their country ; but their 
secret contempt penetrated through the thin and 
aukward disguise > and even the people, when 
they discovered that their deities were rejedted 
and derided by those, whose rank and under-* 
standing they had been accustomed to reverence, 
were filled with doubts and apprchemions, con- 
cerning the truth of those doctrines, to which 
they had before yielded the most implicit belief* 
The decline of ancient prejudice, left a. very nu* 
merous portion of human kind in a painful and 
comfortless situation. A state of scepticism and 
suspencc may amuse a few inquisitive minds i 

Y % but. 
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butj the practice of superstition is so congenial 
to the multitude, that if they arc forcibly 
awakened, they still regret the loss of their 
pleasing vision,^ 

*• 

Polybius, long before Gibbon, considered 
this matte f, in the same point of view, and ex-^ 
pressed it even in more forcible language. 
^ The present age," says he, " contrary to the 
<^ practise of their ancestors, manifest much in^ 
** discretion, if not an absolute want of good sense, 
•* in endciivouring to efface religious ideas from 
^* the people ; in encouraging mankind to des- 
<' pise the sacred institutions of their countty; 
« and in wresting, from headstrong licentious- 
^ ness, the only airb capable of checking dc- 
*' pravity/'t Now if such was the case durii^ 
the ages of mythological extravs^ancy, what are 
we,. ((;ven liberality and charity leading tho 
way) to say to the oppugners of inoffensive Chris* 
tianity ? Is he only the philosopher, who is wise 
•ekiough to despise the religion of his country ; 
and vireuous enough, to endeavour, by making 
converts to his opinion, to ensnare the Jiapf»- 
ness and morality of his fellow creaturesj byde^ 

priving 

^ Rom. Hill. f liib. 6. 
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privingvice of ks most formidable enemy> and 
misery of its only consolation ? 

• 

Profaneness of sentiment is no proof of firm- 
ness of mind ; nor is. wantonness of expression^ 
a mark of elegance of manners* What pain 
must be excited in virtuous and pious minds, 
when they find those pages, which profess to in- 
struct and delight> sullied by repeated sentences, 
anddescriptions, which cannot but caU forth a sigh 
fix)mthe bosom o£religion, and raise a blush on the 
cheek ofmodesty and candour!* Can free-thinkers 
be so vain as seriously to believe, that, them- 
sclvesy and a few of thci r confraternity excepted, all 
the rest of ihe Christian world have been, still are,< 
and evermore must continue ignorant, absurd, 
superstitious^ and contemptuously enthusi-^ 
astic i that, the most learned men, have been 
mad, and all the most amiably resigned, dast- 
ardly dabblers in illusion ? 

. The scoiFer at religion, is something like thd 
destroyer of Diana's sanctuary. His disrespe6t 
to scripture springs fi-om an aim at singidarity, 
a desire of becoming conspicuoiis. He boidlyi 
no matter how sacrilegiously, resolves like Eros- 

Y 3 tratus, 

• Exaoi. of Gibbon. 
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tratus, to set fire to the sacred temple, and td be 
talked of! I thought, I beheld a fly, says an in* 
structive wi iter,* upon one of the pillars of St. 
Paul's, and it straight came into my head, that thb 
same fly, was a free-thinker. For it required Some 
comprehension in the eye of the spectator, to 
take in at one view, the various parts' of the 
building, in order to observe their symmetry 
and design. But, to the fly, whose prospe6t was 
confined to a little part of one of the stones of a 
little pillar, the joint beauty of the whole, 
or the distinct use of its parts, were invi- 
sible, and nothing could appear but small ine- 
qualities in the surface of the hewn stone, which 
in the view of the insect, seemed so many de- 
formed rocks and precipices. The thoughts df 
a free-thinker are employed on certain minute 
particularities of religion, the difficulty of a sin- 
gle text, or the unaccountableness of some step 
of Providence, or point of doctrine, to his nar- 
row faculties, without comprehending the scope 
and dfesiigrt of Christianity j the perfection to 
which it raises human nature ; the light it has 
ihcd abroad upon the world j and the close con- 
nexion it has, as well with the good of public 
societies, as with that of individuals.- 

This 

• Guardian^ jo. 
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This is not like the true philosopher, who ex- 
amines thoroyghly before he believes, and thinks 
before he acts ; and who consequently, when he 
is determined, tannot fail of having integrity iu 
his principle, and candour in his conduct. The 
trup philosopher does not seek alone for absurd- 
ity, or the appearance of it, in scripture -, now 
laying hold of the letter of the text i and now 
of a forced interpretation. No arbitrary construc- 
tion passes in his mind for knowledge. He 
does not admit those circumftances to e.stal;)Iish 
decision, which fairly considered ought only to 
create doubt; nor, on the contrary, every glit- 
tering apparition, that is pointed out in the vast 
wild of imagination, to pass for an absolute re- 
ality. 

It is the unpresuming and resigned temper, 
which examines in such a manner as to shew, 
that while it refuses submission to the authority 
of man, as if it were that of God; it is careful 
not to reject the authority of God, as if it. were 
only that of man.* Andchis temper, Undoubt- 
edly, I do not hesitate to own, does much' 
more service. to Christianity, than that whichre- 
solves all into authority, and builds its, religion 

Y 4 on 

• Bolingbroke, 
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on its faith; instead of building its ikith c|ti .-its 
reliorion. To believe that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, is said indeed by some, to be the essence 
of feith ; but, to observe the laws of morality^ 
I must always believe to be the es&encc of 
duty. 

I fliould be sorry to cry up faith in opposition 
to reason. For experience sliews us, that menj 
who have held that they were not to consult rea- 
son in the affairs of religion, however, appar* 
rently contradiding common sense, and the 
very principles of all their knowledge, by in- 
dulging tlieir natural propensity to superstition^ 
have been led into such strange ideas, and ex- 
travagant praftices, that considerate men have 
been lost in amazement at their'foUy. Credo, 
quia impossibile est,— is surely a mad sally of aeal.* 
No;, on such an occasion, rather exert your fa- 
culties, to the utmost i and claim your rights 
with the nobk boldness and independence of z^ 
man. Prefer being, as a mere individual in a. 
free state, even to reigning over a multitude of 
slaves. 

■ 

It is comfortable to a good man, to say to 
himsclfi I am born in the bosom of Christianity, 

and 

^ Locke* 
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and I submit willingly to its decisions. My 
latest breath I mean to draw in the religion of 
my fathers, ^d to believe as much as it U posi- 
siblc for man to believe, whp has neither h^ 4 
communication with the Divinity, nor been wit- 
ness to the performance of a miracle. ^ It is not 
every man, I know, who can nicely separate the, 
corruptions of religion from religion itself^ nor 
justly apportion the degrees of credit due to the 
diversities of evidence. But, I am not from. 
this, rashly to conclude, diat all' revealed reli- 
^on is a cheat, and that it is supported by no 
better testimony, and is no more worthy of at-, 
tention, than the prodigies of Pagan story, or 
the tricking wonders of shameless imposition. 

Thoughtless man catches infidelity, like the 
hues of the Cameleon, from the proximity of 
every passing objeft. Simulation, and dissimu- 
lation, ai^d aU the nice shades and delicate gra^ 
dations of passive and adtive deceit, have inju- 
red him in the tenderest points. They have re- 
laxed the general nerve of virtue, andhave given 
a &tal taint to his soundest morals. For, though, 
the evil propensities of nature, and the bewitch- 
ing allurements of pleasure, will too often seduce 
even men of the best dispositions, into devious^ 
pathsj yet we shall find that few will be incura-' 

. bly 
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bly wicked, without the internal corruption of 
principle, which knows how to justify iniquity^ 
and confirm evil condud, by the sanction of 
corrupt reasoning.* 

Why then, ye men of talents, why will yc 
prostitute your abilities ? Why exert such fer- 
vency of zeal in the promotion of scepticism in 
theory, and of immorality in practice ? Are you 
well asisiired, you study your own interest, your 
own reputation, and what must be almost of 
equal concern to you, the welfare of your fel- 
low creatures, when you rear the standard of in- 
credulity, and shake the wholesome bonds of so- 
ciety and religion ? Uncertainty, is a bitter com-« 
panion of the heavy and painful hours of life. 
How deeply then is it to be regretted, that the 
rich presents, with which you have been gifted 
by the God of nature, should be squandered in 
the decoration of the paths of misery ! Surely 
you would not designedly labor for opprobium ; 
nor spend your days, in laying up posthumous 
disgrace! Yet, let me ask you, what besides 
has been the fate of the culpable preachers of in- 
fidelity, 'your predecessors, who as meteors have 
cast a momcntaiy but mischievous gleam, and 

then have disappeared ? 

Persons 

^ Religion of the fashionable world. 
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' -PfersotiSi-eminent in ability, arc seated to grelt 
adVft^fttage^ and when supported by piety and 
^rtue, a lustre is thrown even upon their ordi-* 
nary language. But, this is not the casc^ with 
writers of a contrary tendency. The true honor 
ofnAn, is placed, not in what merely commands 
external respect, but what commands the respect 
of the heart ; what raises one to acknowledged 
eminence above others of the same species : what 
always creates esteem, and in its highest degree^ 
produces veneration. There is a wide distinc- 
tion between fame and true honour. The former 
is a loud and nOisy applause : the latter, a more 
silent and internal hom^e. Fame floats on the 
breath al the multitude : honour rests on the 
judgment of the thinking. Fame may give. 
praise, while it witholds esteem : true honour 
implies esteem mingled with respect. The one 
regards particular distinguifhed talents; the other, 
looks up to the whole character. Hence, a man 
may be famous, and yet not honoured. We 
may envy his abilities; we may wish to rival 
them ; but, we should not on any account chuse 
to be classed with him who possesses them.* 

Men 

• Dr. Hair, 
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, Me^donQt unfrcqucndy tikc.pridc^ ia vihsit 
should be their shame. It is relstfed by Quindus 
Curtius^ thatnhe Persians always conceived a 
luting and invincible contempt of a man» who 
had violated the laws of secrecy ; for they thoi^ht 
that,, however he might be diffident in the qia« 
lities requisite to adual excellence, the negative 
virtues at leaft, were always in his power ; and 
though he might not be able to. speak well^ it 
was stUl easy for him; not to speak at all. Mi^t 
not thU convey a hint of wholesome import, ta 
many of the jieedless charaders of the present 
hour, who frail and unsound in the extrernC) arc 
still most usurious from the unfortunate bias of 
their ideas, as well as from their iacapaciiy of 
jcctention I 

. , liyhat must we conclude concerning those peo« 
pie whp.are so inflated with vanity,, as to think 
their very errors respedtable, and that the merit of 
their abilities as writers, is more than sufficients 
to atone, for their want of propriety as philoso-^ 
phers? But, their frankness, they would have, 
you believe, is a pledge of their sincerity ; and 
^ proof of the superiority of their cause. That 
they .are in their own estimation, as infallible as 
the Pope, though diey are certainly less charitable, 
is what I will readily acknowledge, for they ful- 
minate 
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minate censured agkinst a]^ who had htt'con^ 
formed to their dedsions^ cvthi bcfblre th&yMd 
bein prorAulgatcd. With d sovepcigri cdntenlpt 
fofthe opinions of others, it is Yery evident, 
ihcy have no diffldenoe res|>e6l:ing their o^n. 
As if perched upon some superior eminence,' ot* 
moving in an higher orb, surrounded with ii 
purer light, and takingin a more enlarged pi-os-- 
peft, they look down, not with pity, but with 
<£sd2in, on the whole body of mankihd, as oh 
slaves of dulness and ignorance, who drudge iii 
fectiknce, or who rove at krge in tfie paths 6{ 
icily and madness* 

They are, however, fatalists, dnd th^ aflfc 
from necessity. If so, indeed, and it has bfren: 
ordained that they should utter their injurious sys- 
tems i it must be likewise' admitted, their necom- 
|»ense has- likewise been ordained. ^ You shoddf 
•* not chastise me," said the servant to the Stoic, 
and consequently fatalist, Zeno, •^^ it was de^- 
•» lined I should stedl :" ** Yes, and it was des- 
^ tined Mfcewise, you should be scourged,'* re* 
plied his master. Men of classic^ ambitfonV 
should then consider, that the wisest and best 
men in aS j^s of the worlds have been those 
who have lived up to the religion of their cbuh- 
try, when- they saw nething inritopposire to' rAo-^ 

rality 
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rality, aed to the best lights diey- had of die.i(&« 
vine nature. Pjrthagoras's first ruk directs 
his dUciples to worship the. gods,- as it la or ^ 
dained by law. Socrates, in his last momenBtSf 
desires his friends to offer a cock to ^sctdaptiis ; 
and evidently out of deference to the established 
worship of his country. Aristotle, to clear his 
reputation of intentionally acting contrary to the 
rules prescribed for one of the inidated> ordered 
by will, a sacrifice to Ceres. Xenophon, tells 
us, his prince, whom he would set forth as a 
pattern of perfection, when he found his death ap - 
proaching, offered sacrifices on the mountains to 
the Perfian Jupiter and the Sun, according to 
the customs of the Persians. Nay, even the 
Epicureans, and atomical philosophers, shewed 
a consideration in this particular ; for though the 
being of a God was entirely repugnant to their 
schemes of natural philosophy^ they content^ 
themselves with the denial of a Providence : as-^ 
serting, at the same time, the existence of gods 
in generals because, they would not fhock the 
common belief of mankind^ and the reUgioa of 
their country. 

A wise man, is on all occasions unassufxiing $ 
and his deportment, when contrasted with. that 
of the ignorant and vainj has been well compared 

tp 
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to the varied appearance of a sprig of corn, which 
while the ear is empty, holds up its head proud-^ 
ly, bur, as soon as it is filled with grain, bends 
modestly down, and would withdraw itself from 
obsenration, were it not for its utility to man- 
kind- Do modem free-thinkers exhibit a por- 
trait so fair ? Or do they not rather shine as the 
tawdry jay in borrowed feathers ? They are, I 
am afraid it will be found, but common echoes, 
and even in their greatefl strength, fight v/ith 
alien weapons. 

In the earliest- ages of Christianity, various • 
Pagan writers of ability declaimed against the 
religion and the sect of Chrift. They exerted 
their beft faculties against the establifhment of 
doctrines, which struck at the cxccfsses of man : 
and by reason and argument endeavoured to anni- 
hilate, what was doomed to overcome the most 
desperate opposition. Celsus, the Epicurean ; 
and the Platonists, Porphyry, Jamblicus, and 
Proclus, were of the number. Whatever was • 
subtile, whatever was alluring, whatever was se- 
ductive, was brilliantly displayed by these contro- 
versialists. Nothing in short, could have with- 
stood their attacks, but the unshakeable solidity 
^f trutK Cclsus> published his animated work 

ia 
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in the second ccntmy. Tl^e others followed 
him* 

Ftbtti thdse \^riters, who by die way, you will 
reccoUeft, took tip th^ pen to prevent innova- 
tion in the subsisting feligiori of their country, 
the itiodern laritudirianan phalanx have borrow- 
ed their vivlcity, 'thtir sneers, and their animad- 
versions. The bad", and not tiit good principle, 
however, has attfafted their attention. They 
would be as eager in opposition, though they 
certainly are not so laudable in the cause from 
i;thich their enmity springs. I^or should I call 
these alone borrowers frolnCekus and Porphyry; 
they are in truth the you/igest an5 the laft in the 
l6ng raee of borrowers^ who have often, chang- 
ed their principle, biA, never* varied' theii- objeft j 
^h6 have continually altered in form, but never 
ih substance ; who have in a wofd, perpetuated 
from one age to anbthef, that peniicious' 
vanity, which sapping tranquillity and' Rope, Hias 
invariably terAiinated in disappointed expefta- 
tiori. 



• • . 



If the produfti6ns of literature be estimated by 
their utility, the most elevated pWce kmong 
writers oug^t no doubt to be assigned to die his- 
torian. The severity of truth indeed, marks 

cue 



ip\it j^ him 9 moic rqpdar fine of qmduiSb than 
^ poety or the orator^ is itsquirecl to pursue i 
yisfi hi$ otdiig^ion to iibttDW her immediatt dic^ 
jtate$ IB made eiasy^ and even deligfitfoi, by. pm- 
ftr reflejt^tioAs on the dignitj^ of his labours, and 
^ animatiBg antjicipacion of die reward which 
ladust succeed them. It is his peculiar and im- 
fHytwt province, to investigate die latent prin^ 
cipka Q^ conduct, and pursue them to their re-^ 
IMQest coftsequences ; to delineate the diversi- 
Asd picture of actions and characters^ and dis-^ 
play the revoiucions of government^ and the 
fete <of empires. If his subject be jAidiciouslji^ 
cho6en> and his productions be stamped with die 
saarli^^s of genius and fidelity, successive genera- 
tMoa mli celebrate his n^me as the benefador of 
owdpiid, fitftg^ving them an imagiaary exist- 
ence in past ages, for introducing them to the 
IcBOiwledge of departed excellence^ and for en-» 
jaUiag them to profit by the conduct of theiif 
|)ttdeoc09ors4 His praise, wiU be the consjrant 
thomc of their gradtude, whilst they shun» the 
vices, and imitate the virtues, which his works 
hftve consigned to immortality.^ 

VOL, V. Z Good 
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Gcod books are, ■ thus the legacies, that a 
great genius leaves to mankind, Moft other arts 
that airti at perpetuity, continue butafliort tiriie. 
Statues, can last but a few years ; cdtficcs, fewer j 
and columns ftiU fewer tlian edifices. The arW, 
are expressed in mouldering materials. But; 
books, can be multiplied to what number wt 
please, and still the copy be as valuable as tht 
original. As writings, arc thus durable there^ 
.fore, and may pass from age to j^c, how careful 
should an author be of committing any thing to 
the world, that may corrupt posterity, or poi- 
son the minds of men with impiety and error. 

In the character of the father of history,* we 
always see a prominent philanthropy ; he without 
disguise delights in the success' of the good, and 
grieves at their misfortunes. But, there is also 
another trait in his character, which I for one, 
sayi Lord Monboddo, admire much. He is a 
religious historian, showing his firm belief, riot 
only that there is a God, but that his providence 
directs the events of human life, as well as the 
operations of narurc. He who has not this know- 
ledge of divine and human things, continues hit 
Iqrdfhip, cannot write V?eil of the affairs of men ; 

nor 

* Herodotus. 
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rtor can he promote that prime virtue, piety^ 
without which no other virtue can be perfect 3 
nor can there be iany real happmess among men. 
To recommend this virtue, I hold to be the duty 
of the historian ; and thetefbr^, I intirely disap- 
prove of such writers as Tacitus and his modern 
imitators, who, either say nothing at all of Pro-, 
vidence, or, what is worse, profess to believe 
that human affairs are governed eltlier by blind 
chance, or fatal necessity;* 

- Approbation, it must be allowed oii all hands^ 
is to be with-held, in proportion as an author is 
discovered to disseminate injurious, sceptical, 
and irreligious notions. Any endeavour to loosen 
the ties of religioui duty, is an affront to the 
pious principles of educatioui* implanted in every 
cultivated mind; and an ad of hostility, against 
the gieneral interests of society. If it has always 
been essential to historical decorum, for a writer 
to support the character of the friend to virtue 
and morality, how flagrant a violation of it, 
must the attempt of any one be, who undermines 
the credibility of that revelation, which is their 
best and firmest support ! 

• • * 

2 a Moreovefj 

• OrigiD and Ptogi'cfs of Language, 
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Morcovcf s let us for a mom^At imaginf i ch^ 
pivinc origin of Chri^iaAity,a^4 ks ^nfiii^yt^fm- 
portaace with reaped to the <i(sa«est wt^rcits^of 
iiiankifid, to be oUt of the qoegtioi^ a«i4 ^ ^ 
place it on a ierel onljr wkh odi^r the oioft 
indifFcrcni: siib^edb. J£ ia the discussion t yof the 
priodples of science^ ir\ the deycl9pe,pF)is&t -of 
the mcelkiStual powers^ to conuneotiiiig «n tht 
fiaxims of legislationj or the niles o(€tiuc%f^i£ 
in examintng the charafbers of Newtpns.of 
Lockci of Montesquieu^ or of Bacon» a 
Writer should induce the rallies of htiiiK>itf;.so 
&r, a$ to scoff at what he couU not; cawfinej 
cavil at what he must Icnow to be tnic^ wi 
lidicule those whom h^ oug^t to rtvtrei^tci 
would he not provoke the indignation of tha jit* 
diciousi and incur the censure of the dispas-- 
sionate ? Would they not determine that be had 
mistaken irony for aigument^ that his jxrigmcne 
Was a (kve to the petulance of his wit| and chat 
his condudb was an insult to proptiety> Kamior, 
^nd truth ? * 
« • • 

It is. not, I aQknowk<%e, in the least suifim* 
ing, that bitterness should now and then eaoape 
the cmquirer into the progress of Chistianicy ; 

. fcr 

♦ 

• Ectu 
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for to see the most benign religion inidgmation 
can form, becoming an instrument of opjpfes- 
sion ; and the most humble one> admintsterlng 
to the pride, the avarice, and the ambidon of 
thosci who havt wished to be considered as its 
guardktts, and have avowed themselvt^ its pro- 
fessors, would extort a censure even from men 
•the hiost 2^ak>tisty attached to clerical authority. 
But, it b neither irery candid, nor a very use- 
iul ittdertakitig, to be solely and induEtriously 
engaged in pourtrayiftg the characters of the 
prc^slk>rs of Christianity, universally in die 
Irwst eolburs-. It is not candid, because the 
^eat law of iniparttallty, which obliges an hifto- 
lian . t^ reveal rfie imperfeftions of the unin- 
5pffed teachers and believers of the gospel, 
bilges him also not to conceal, or to pass 
over with niggard and reluftant mentibn, the 
lUtiihibus virtues of those, who gave up for- 
tune and fame, all their comforts, and all their 
fiopes in this life, nay life itself, rathdf than 
violate any one of the precepts of that gospel, 
which from the testimony of inspired teacher^, 
they, conceived they had good reason to bc- 
iiere. It is not useful, becai^se to a careless ob- 
server (that is to the generality of mankind) 
their faults, may seem to cast a shade on the 
faith which they professed i and may really in- 

■ ' Z 3 seft 
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fc(5t the minds of the young and unlearned cspi*- 
cially, vnth prejudices againft a religion, upon 
their rational reception or rejcftion of which, a 
matter of the utmost importance may (believe 
me it may, for ought you or any person else 
can prove to the contrary) entirely depend. * 

It is easy to amuse a giddy world, with the 
immoralities of priefts, and the ambition of pre- 
lates : with the absurd virulence of synods and 
councils i with the ridiculous doftrines, which 
visionary enthusiasts or interested churchmen, 
have sahflified wi:h the name of Chriftian : but, 
a display of ingenuity or erudition upon such 
subjefts, unless carefully managed, is oftentimes 
misplaced j since it excites almost in every per- 
son, an luuvoidable suspicion of the purity of 
the source, whence such polluted streams could 
have b^en derived. Great attention, therefore, 
should always be paid, not to represent the 
vices, or the indiscretions of the individual, as 
originating in the principle^ of his religion* 
The wretched calencjars of bigotry, every one 
is acquainted with. But, the mild tenets of 
Christianity, arc surely neither contemptible^ 
ftQr injurious. Even the text of Moses (and it 

U 

• Bishop Wattftn^ 
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15 th^ which in a peculiar manner, .nourishes 
paltry wit) if it w^rc not itself possessed of 
merit, would certainly be entitled to rcspedt, 
as bang, even suppose erroneoufly, looked 
upon as the foundation of the best system, that 
ever was given to man. - 

Of all the revolutions, which have taken 
place upon the great theatre of the world, there 
is no one so calculated to attradt the attention 
of the learned, to rouse the curiosity of the in- 
quisitive, or to excite the gratitude of the pious, 
as that which has been efFefted by the establish- 
ment of Christianity. The page of history, ^h- 
plays to us various instances, in which con- 
quered nations have been compelled to acknow- 
ledge the authority of one mighty sovereign, 
and to yield a reluftant and temporary submisr 
sion to the terror of his arms. It alfo presents us 
with examples of philosophers, who have dis- 
seminated discoveries of science, and taught 
syftems of ethics, within the narrow circle of 
their disciples. But, to simplify the leadii^ 
principles of social and religious obligation, to 
harmonize them into one comprehensive j^ai^ 
tp accommodate them to the capacity of every 
individual, and to propagate them by the gentle 

Z 4 arcs 
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arts of pcrsuasioiH hus never hetn the g^^^ffit of 
any legiflator, nor of any philosopher* * . 

The religion of Christ has thcn> I maysay^ 
exercised by far a nobkr empire, than jthac of 
arms. It has civilized those whom k has cob^ 
quercd, and given law to the human mind. 
Yet, this is the system which is tradvctd:. Thif 
is the code that merits the phi}o$Q|)hcf 's aiii*« 
madversion and reproof. It is to be lamemed^ 
bu( it is certainly true^ that learnings Iflce tra«» 
veiling, and all other methods of irnpirbVe^ 
ment, though it finishes good sens^^ ftiakes sh^ 
ill- regulated genius> ten thousand times i^ore 
insufferable, by supplying variety of matter tf> 
presumption^ and |)y aiFording opportunities £br 
extravagance. Such gUttcrii^ pretenders^ how-, 
ever, have not been without their use. Their 
^ots are always visible ; and in dispelling what 
they have called mists, they have uninteiition^y 
at all times been the cause of raising mists chem- 
selves. Now for this, we have obli^tions ca 
them i for they have set us in the way of disco- 
vering their fallacies, and of steering dear at 
least of the absurdity of their dedu^ttons. 
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^ M^n&fl obseYv^^ tM jud rttniLtk^ en the 
pe^iiicioitt t4od^ncy b( ttciois^ ithkibg^nxXi tiMJr 
nmit^^nat mateHilfy t6 the ttguimoAs of gixxt 
tiiBnMt^. Puhuklg a iimil^ f fain of re^Mniiigi I 
^dtaSmdtheaiA.thdttiti sm^IIckgrteof intelteftu^ 
iin^cfterftent ttisy be dcf Ived from Gontcm|>lat-^ 
i/fg tfce phigresfi df sbphisfty ilrtdi error. For il' 
#e ffiseoy^f th^ oc(!a^loni on ^hich gteeit efld 
«hllgfifeMd mihds h^ve deviated ftoth the {mthd 
tff right reason^ olir un<ferstindings will be gra- 
chidOy weaned from thAt implicit homage, whicK 
we too fondly pay to a fiivburite name) and we^ 
shall become more scrupulous and circumspcft 
in Ae admiffion of opinions, which aiie not 
feanded on the basis of trurfi.^ Comprehensive 
kit^Wledge, and splendid tafcnts, arfbrd, I aiti 
ton^ to sjly it, n6 constant security, against tlie 
ddldsiona of fency, or the wiles of imposture. , 

The exampkj as well as the precepts of 
free-^llankers jdunge the heedkss into the most 
£ital excesses* Even those who are disposed 
in some degree to reflcftion, have their best 
propcDSities gradually uhdermincd ; and whacthey 
at first embraced, fi-om want of due considcratioriv 
Aey are soon found to persevere in, firom pro- 
fessional vanity. Have you not observed, that 
men of a certain fashion^ and women of a certaia 

ton» 
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ton, arc dreadfully afraid, 1^ .by. appearing to 
hzsre religion, they should appear to be defiqicnc 
in spirit, or to be particularly ungnuable \n man* 
ner ? What is there then that is required for 
converts, more than the dexterous management 
of sarcasm, or the, no less happy addrfess of 
irony ? With bon mots, widi asserting boldly, 
and reasoning slightly, the slenderest even in 
ability in these giddy circles, is gener^y as 
sure to find credit and reputation, as though he 
were gifted with the profoundcst knowledge, 
and the most brilliant talentSt 

Poor feather ! yet has it never occurred to 
ym, how many charafters of the deepest 
jjcie^ce ; how many charaftcrs of the most 
Vitrepid courage, , and of the sweetest affabi- 
lity and kindest demeanor, there have been, 
who have not only praftised, but have 
openly gloried in cherishing the sublime 
principles of Christianity ? From the proper 
pride which every good man must feel in the 
consciousness of his own charaftcr, from what 
a man owes to himself; let me then ask, if it 
would be preferable to be rather classed with the . 
crowds, who sacriiice to mistaken vanity^ than 
with the immortal band, who ka^c ii:f^diated 
^.... : theU- 
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'itKeir fcUbw creatures, and who by univcrsfal con- 

■ 

sent have been acknowlcgcd the first and the 
. wisest of their species ? 

It may be said, many men arc extremely 
.well disposed, but they arc ashamed. What,— • 
- shall a man, who would fly to serve his coun- 
try, blush to serve his God ? Believe me, 
though the charge be heavy, libertinism, mi- 
santhropy, pride, an arogating self conceit, 
and nothing else> are the main springs of infide- 
lity: the voluptuary becomes a free tWnkcr; 
-the misanthropist, an Atheist j and the man of 
real abilities, the vicious vender of paradox 
and singularity. A prostitution of the female 
person, even though occasioned by want, is in 
all civilized countries, and according to the laws 
of all societies, condemned, i But is not such an 
unfortunate aggreflTion, comparatively guiltless, 
when considered with the proftitution, which 
sacrifices at the shrine of infidelity, the efltfits 
of learning, the gifts of genius, and even the 
charafter and very attributes of virtue ? 

Such a writer, we are told, though free in hii 
opinions, is nevertheless an honest man. t do 
not dqubtit. But, though he be morality, or per* 

fectioa 



S^&xon itself is ic p06»b}e for mc to say he 
does no barm^ /by the p^rmcious tendency of 
his writings ? Are not his productions read ; 
does he no« compose in captivating language ; 
is not his learning universrily idtnirtA $ and does 
lie not (0 the utmost of hts ability, legitimate, 
and san6kion by argument, what the wisdom and 
jgovernment of his countryi hare declared to be 
injurious ? Many read such book^ as his, to kill 
the ennui of the moment. Youth like to be 

« 

deemed philosophers ; and k is easy to be so, 
when the principles are sa &scinatk%^ kid dowji. 
The very name of a celebrated authofi gives eir- 
reflcy to error. Novelty, readily seifises the 
mind, and multiplied editions g^Ve stability, if 
I may say so, to delusion. Of all poatidata, 
therefore, this to me, is ibt most cleat i thtf 
that the private Atheist is an incons^tient man, 
and an enemy to himself i but that the public 
Atheist, is a destroyer of the peati of that so^ 
dety, he ought to cherish. Nil interest fit- 
veas s<:?kri, an illud facias. * To favouor wickr 
edness and to. commit k, is the same thing. 

Arcesikus the Pktonician, says Numericus, 
denied and affirmed the same thing. He threw 

himself 

• Seneca. 



kunseir blindly to the' rigkt anid to the k%. He 
^oried in his jgoorstnce of the •dtfferencc be^ 
twcen good and tval. The first phantasy that 
came into hUs head, he gave to the lirorld with 
hardiness. The next motnent, he €onttadi<^bed 
k with reasons stiU more ^cibfe. He was iit 
short a Hydra^ who lacerate4 and destroyed 
himeeif. • To whom do€» this apply ? To nor 
philosophy of modern days, I wfS confefi*> and 
to no country exclusively. Each has had its Ar^ 
ce&ilails. Jean Jaqcues> says Vokaire> is not 
capable of neasoni ag. He nerer in his life, madcf 
a good syllogiscn. Voltaire, says Jean Jaeqws^ 
Is une<)U2d to a lacr iiiain of slrgument; He 
aever got to the depth, d'lme ^emi-^Iigne^ 

> It is a melandtoty relleftion, that ttnc wealthy 
uketi Ikendly or figuratively, are more careless 
jiboot religioii^ duties, than the iftd^i^t, and that 
poverty and piety arc so often linked toge^ 
then It vfovid appear, that hope is a more 
powerftal seatiment in the human breast than gra« 
titude, since those who ought to &e\ the greatest 
thaokiulness to Heaven, display the leasr. 
There are some^ it may be said to an a^uent 

' maa 
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mah^ who salute the first dawntngs of xnisemhle 
destiny, under all the horrors of the grossest vas- 
salage, while you are frec*bornj niirscd in the 
bosom of refinement, dandled in the lap of pros«* 
perity, and charmed from the moment you opea 
your eyes on the world, by the richest prospedtsj 
its honours, its pleasures, or its profits can dis-^ 
dose or command. Others depressed by a fee- 
ble intelk<£t or imperfeft or^ms, carry nothing 
but maladies and deformities about them, fromt 
the cradle to the grave. Should not this stamp 
a value upon those con:iely proportions which 
distinguish you, from the crooked and diseased i 
Does it hot endear the giver of them in your 
esteem ? A present of the least article in dressy 
that might suit your taste, would excite your gra- 
titude» And is nothing due to him for health so 
perfc6t> and a form so fair ? Why are you en- 
dowed with a genius capable of grasping all sci^ 
encci a sound judgment^ a faithful memory, a 
rich imagination, and all the choiest fecultics of , 
a liberal and polished mind ? Do not multitudes 
come into the world with bodies as hand- 
some, and parts as promising, who are, not- 
withstanding, abandoned to want and obscu- 
rity i whose understandings, . enveloped in 
ignorance and error, are absolutely precluded 
from whatever lelds to duty or to happiness ? 

What 



What numbers of rational creatures have no di^-*- 
tin6tk>ns from others, but misfortunes 3 nothing 
of their own but alHr6Hons ; no patrimony, but 
misery! This banishes from their minds, every 
gleam of comfort 5 they feed upon bitterness; 
and their evenings and their mornings, arc 
drenched in tears. And do not at the same time 
not only men and beasts, but all the' elements of 
things, under the auspices of indulgent Heaveil> 
minister to your convenience, swell your eiljoy- 
ments, and heighten your felicity ? Look at tht 
foot of the great wheel of life, as it runs its aw- 
ful and mysterious round 1 What shoals of help- 
less creatures are daily ground by oppression, 
mangled by adversity, bowed down with sorrow 
or overwhelmed by despair j while you enjoy 
yourselfi and repose at ease on the top, as on a 
couch of roses, and ride triumphant on the high 
places of the earth, respeftcd by equals, adored 
by infewoVs, feared by enemies, and caressed by 
friends. * 

S.uppose the mighty work accompliihed, says 
a moft liberal divine,-)- in addreding himself to 
to disingenuous and irreverent men, — suppose 
the cross trampled upon, Chriftianity every 

where 

f Private worth, bafis of public decency. 
' ' t* Bi^op Waifon. 
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%viKoe. pRMcribcd^ Mod At rdigpon^Jif. 
«Msr auHae bcomc the ndi^on nf £impe^ 
^pliac irivaftraiy will yxlu bkve dbrircd tot fMir 
iDManpy, or to jrourselvcs from^iK eiclMfli^ t 
know ^our answer, y<pu will hue feed die wid 
from die h^rpocrky of piicstB, aadtbe tf aia^Mf 
feii|^6rftian,^-^No > fou £jf gee diac Lf angaiiy avi 
Nuina> andOdii^ aix) Maf)go-(G^ipac> and^lUbr 
l^rcat kgislatprs of aocieat and ixKxiera £kory,iia«e 
bemof^fuiiocjdM die afiaii^iQi^cml ftopetjriixmU 
not ^toU be coodofted^ widiout iMir fcfi^^ » 
;^ aiist of neceflic^ iacroduoe a pricftboMJ^ 
wkh proJbafaty as much J^iTpQcrisjr i a rellgPM^ 
vidl4lflbI^^^m<ut^$upcc^iDI^ dm dat vk|di 
iron svyfr rep;Dobace with aucb imkqnit m^ til* 
^pnntficled xromeaipt But, j[iwiUtdi70ti|.£«W9 
lirliat ^u wiUJMV^fneeddvewaddi fMiwpKhfyc 
)Iq^ it from its ahhorrencc of vict* afid^iwi 
f Terjr pewieriul iocentlFe to yixtue i you. xUU 
4imk die /e^gioDi Juiyc Jbrouglpyt Jwak diedhfiaBr^ 
ed morality of Paganism ; you will have ijite J 
fliafikifid of their firm assurance cfMioAmrlik i 
acid tKereby, you wM haare dt^spoikdfNtitt *of 
dieir pattetice, of their liuitiifiey> 4ff dMiraliaHi 
1^, of their diallity, of all di6s^ uMi will ^Mwit 
iriftucs, wbich> however desptidMc 4kf-^mKf 
appear in your eyes, are the only oiics %rfiich 
meliorate siAd ^jd^Jinv Qur^n^ucp i idiichPagu- 
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tni'ticvei kntw^ "wiiicli. flpring fimn • CiniAiar 
fmy alone, which do^ or mi^ confticute •our 
comfort in diia life, and without the posaeasion 
of wkicbv aabtber life, if after all there ihould 
to be one> roust, (unless a miracle be 
in the alteraticm of our dispositionj) be 
more DDiserabIe» and more mischievous than this 




Perhapa it maybe contended, that the univer-* 

nliight of reason, the truth and fitness of things, 

we of tjietnsehres sufficient ro exalt the nature, 

•nd to regtibte .the manners of mankind. The 

pfailott^hers of Greece and Romej imdoubted^ 

iy ppcsent us with the most convincing proo^ 

hocw hr unenlightened reason can carry • her in* 

^TOsogatioBs towards the perfe£lion oftctlucs. 

^The powers of intelled): which they displayed^ 

.and the obstacles they surmounted in discorcr- 

4ng these valuable truths, are I own not equi* 

caUy estimated, when rigidly viewed through 

the aaedium of the Chriftian revelation* I con^ 

. «ic3s tOQ, that their attainments ought be com* 

pared tlone with the ignorance of the mukitudes 

tikat..surEOU^dedi and preceded , them. Then 

muft they t tippearj what they indisputably were, 

, Vjol. v. a a wonder-- 

• Letters to Glkboa. 
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wonderfld cffiarts of die human mkid* T^cii 
yill the3r becbme die bri^t dawn of the inlets 
kfhial mornings which shone more ^ti ihore 
tinto the perfca day*. But, how diftinOiy vi^ihbe; 
at the same time, were many of thctr moml in« 
capacities and defefts, eren to some amon^ 
t&efl&selves. Aristodemm declared m Socraicsy 
Ikq would willingly worfhrp die gods> whenever 
^)eir ambassadors descended to inform him whar 
to perfGfrm> and what to avoid. The ^n^hti 
cfted Sottrates himself observed^ on trohtemplat^ 
%^ the insufficiency of natural reason Hib' rtforfai 
^ world, that the labors of monilists mixt ^bA 
rain and ijiefTecttral, unless the Sxtprenst^tieki^ 
^qc\d commission some teacher to ihstrcaflb rriir^ 
kifid. The great Roman orator, also; etprc^ssd 
^ ardent wish fof the discovery of anewdc^ 
^onst ration to prove, chat virtue alone was M& 
ficient for happiness. Thi$ general dissat^nP 
tioti, then, this universal uncertainty/ deaiiy 
evinces the necessity of a divine reveli^fi, • and 
may be considered as the voice of pfailosopk]^ 
complaining of her own defoeiencies; aisdxniplo^^ 
ing the Supreme Beings to point oot the (iath^ 
duty to her impadent and bewildecied foUowbni* 
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'"*flie groundless ami mistaken commendation 
oF-natural law is, however, eternally and fondly 
dwch ttpon. But, look into the fiift chapter of 
Sc* Paul's Eplftle to the Romans, and you will 
see the extent of its influence over the Gentiles of 
those days.; or if yoU dislike St. Paul's authority, 
and the manners of scriptural antiquity, look 
into the more admired accounts of modem 
Toyages; and examine its influence over the 
Pagans of our own times; over the sensuil inhabi- 
tants of Otaheite fof instance, over the Cannibaks 
of New Zealand or the remqrseless savages d^ 
Aftierioa. *< But, these meiiareBarbarians/' Th& 
hws of nature, notwithstanding extends to them. 
i^ BtH, they have miaused their reason." iThey 
hare then the more need o^ and would be th^ 
more thmkfiil for that revelation, which, wfth n 
thmghdesa and £iftidious self-sufficiency, iiy 
deemed iifekss. Bm, it nnay be said, these 
tttnof the &&B whic^h ought to be taken; tjiac 
the civifized states of China, Japan, India, and 
Viniz^ are those alone which should be re^rred 
to,.. 'Let them be taken; and with them joined 
ikoaH the nations which flourifhed in Icarnihg 
And'inarts^ before Chriftianity was ever heard of 
in the world. Let Egypt, let Greece, let Rome 
he j^ded i shall we find the ground stronger^ or 
the argument in reality the more valid ? 

Aaa LET* 
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Philosophers incessantfy ciy oot, a- 

tricate yourselves from prejudice ; shake off the 
restraints, religion has imposed upon you ; and 
wholly, and implicitly, be guided by nature* 
Bur, what is this nature ? And' what am I to un- 
derstand by the words natural reason, natural evi^ 
dencey natural and essential order, moral sense, and 
internal natural sentiment ? Espedally when I look 
to what the high prieft of infidelity himself Baylc 
says, in a moment of extreme condescension i 
La raison, est une principe de destrtK9:ion, & 
non d'edification. EUe n'^ft propre qxfk former 
des doutes a droite, & a gauche, pour ^te miser 
les disputes, i faire connoitrc a rhomme se^ 
tcnebres & son impuissance, & la necessite d'onfc 
autre revelation, qui est cellc des ecritures. * 

Wc 
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Wc have a revelation from riatyrc, we are 
told; and this natural revelation produces a 
series of sensitive and intuitive knowledge, from 
the firft principles to the Igft conclusions. The 
system of things that are, and the phaenomena of 
nature, are the first principles i and reason, a real 
divine illumination, leads us from one necessary 
truth to another^ through the whole course of 
these demonstrations. Jn all these cases, we 
know i we do not believe : * they are the tables 
of the . ktw, which are as it were hung vp in the 
works]of God, and are made obvious to the sight 
of mani that he may keep them constantly in 
his view, and depart as little as possible, in the 
jjnidst of iso many infirmities, and 30 many 
tempt apions^ 

God has, indeed^ attached remorse to sin, as 
fee ha5 satisfadlion to virtue : but the vices an^ 
.the virtues of one. state of society arc not syno- 
ii6mous to the virtues and vices of another; and 
fyoyr can it be admitted, that the light of reason shall 
prescribe every virtue, but that the law of nature, 
5J^aU tojprate the commission of every vice ? In 
4fh^ Christian's mind, indeed. Providence has esta^ 

A a 3 blibhcd 
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liSsh63 a tribmia}, i/vfiereby tie is'^te^' I»e\]- 
judged. Nor can the gradficad^s 6f ahiii 
rescore that man to case, who is aflH&ad %kk 
the mental chastisement he has meHted. Wi 
may hide guilt from the world ; we carai6t eefri^ 
ceal it from ourselves. And hence it t3> &fit in 
turning orer those stories in the annab of maft^ 
hind, some of which we have already notieii 
we experience that enthusiasm, which makes Qfc 
feel a brotherly affeftion for the wortf^ and in- 
nocent, who hare suffered ; white we execrate 
and loath the most pompous wickedness, in afl 
its glory and su:ccss« 

There is a sort of genealogy of law, says Bo« 
lingbroke, in which nature begets natural law, na- 
turallaw sociability j socia'bility union of societies 
by consbnt j and this union by consent, the obli- 
gation of civil laws. Erroneous opinions, it is 
true of philosophers, and unreasonable institute$ 
pf legiflators, arc often derived from the ptihd- 
plts of nature and may be traced up to tfaeitt. 
iThe fountain, however, whence diey flowed, 
was pure : tht stream has grown foul in 'its 
course ; and no wonder \t should, smee die 
channels, through which it has passed, have been 
^ifefted with human passions^j human prejtidices, 
(mdhumap ignorance. 

This 



9ll}je Jwwfi^K^ft, tp «»plsiB» ic.furdjer. . Twp 
fffWMfejJWWfctt ob«ery«fc.^ cn<icavowfd> h^ 
<lll^^^i iir^, that the ru]eis of oqr du^> f,rf 
•f,vi4(»^. jto .^ men* mthou( Uistrudion ; . and sf^ 
gfi9^, tbat &«]r are sufficiently en&iced ^^.nfr 
^If^. iftpflc* But, these points, are in ipf apj- 
4>r^^i9nii fir from being so certain a^ n^ajf^bf 
jiipia^^ One nation for instance^ thjb^s itr 
^^obligi^ 1^7 nature, to povide for aqd cjiqrji^ii 
^ cj^^ea w^ the grcate3t tenderness. J^^xor 
i!^^r th^^iiji it unreasonably to bring up ^id^\y 
^faots, and therefore expo;5cs them as ^qofiy ^ 
fhey ar^p born. Thp people of ope pountrjr, 
/^nk it thcjr duty to prolong the lives pf fheir 
parepjts with al| imaginable ^edion fi^d.indlll'- 
,jgcncf J tljose of another, put thfir ,parfirtS|;^ 
^^ezfhf wheii they are become ifi&rm a^,4^crq- 
: pid. Numberless co|itradi£tor^ rules td^a j^pigi^t 
.j?c..ad^4 with resped}: to the nxosp ip^goj^t 
,p^^ pf mpral duty, not only ax;^pq5!pa»;^i^?f- 
jl^^rspjis, but bptween pubUc iCo^ipi^Miioi^^ ^ 
»b^t,|:t^^iy VC sufficient to eyincp^ thajj ^W 
>^rewofjdo not, cither by splf-^evi^ljg^ 
. or by indisputable dedudioi;^ ins^p^ ^Y^Y .^W 
;>fcqw hC;Ougj^t t(^ adl, on all occajipfls, m^ Wi^l 
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.. A.s.wagpBeral]y see men, knowing! oe igBQ« 
ro^A, of moral, as well as other sorts t>f ksoiRP^. 
l<^^i: lowing for the dificrence of capacity 
and ^plication, in proportion to their oppoitiA 
liitiesj' and the pains that have been tidoen ta 
tracing them up; so we generally see them^ 
making due allowances for difference of cofistitu* 
tion and complexion, affefted with greater or 
less di^grces of love for virtue, and avcrsion'to 
vice } nay we often find some even fond of vie<4 
and.averse to virtue ; avoiding the one widi the 
utQio^t distaste, and pursuing the other wich the 
bigbtst relish ; and even refledling on it when- 
over^ not with remorse, but with pleasure, ac- 
Cdrding to the lessohs that have beeli g^Ka 
thenf), the examples they have fi^lowed, the* 
cofnp^ny. they have kept, and the course of H& 
tljcy:J>ave been accustomed to, 



Xq vhat purpose then is all the labour of in** 
struflion.; the toilsome turning over of codes and 
inaitutesj the two tables of Mosesi' the twelve, 
tabk^ of the Romans, or the mukifarioiis ordi-* . 
nances of other wise and cultivate^ nations h 
The .law is eternally written in the.bpart. AB; 
tliyc rules of equity and good lawsj- that Ju^eany 
whisre been enafted, or obtained ii* this worlflti 
hufff^^b^ca nothiiig but transcnptS' and.oapdea' 

produced 



pra^cod in open court, andpublidhiid fitim fiiat 
ongbs^V'T^iioh man kecpech' alone Within* himi 
andm^ch is the test and touchftone of all kii¥s. 
BBt>> cm this law of nature, designed for e^^rfone; 
act be within the reach of every one ? Or can 
that vfhidHj above all things^ it concerns aS meli 
to knoti^'y not bt knowable by all ? 

If nature, however, were the only channel, 
through which God intended to convey die ab^ 
Mlmcly necessary knowledge of himself^ anditll 
bnmaA duties> its voice would have been mode 
ID *speak a little louder, and more inteUigiUy to^ 
all men, and all capacities, than we iind it doesw 
it would 'have been so plain, that there, could 
have been no controversy about it. Hungerv* 
tbifst, fear, love, and other natural propen^es^ 
are universally strong and evident in the bUcIi^ 
as in the white, in the Turk as in the Jew, 
Were rdigious and moral obligations also Ao* 
tified to us by our Maker, only through tfi* 
light of nature, they too wotild by nature, ^one 
should think, be universally evident and mcoii^ 
testable. Yet, we find, that the profound^! 
unassisted men, in all ages, have diflfered- widely 
about the4ii } and that those who have trti&terf^ 
raMt-eD their own abilities, who have rtjefte* 
tiadiiioniury knowledge, and drtMa iJi' frtm 
• . : ; within 
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lAiMn thenMbct, hzfc ^en /thflnaabsfiiicb^ 
^fidtift schemes of religion and Bmalityw'.T.vofn^ 

- "Kofew, nor system of laws, cm p^niaULjrmm 
fr»^r Ac end and purposes of la*^, mdl tU 
grmd question, what is the cfeief hBxppamp^ 
afxl end of man, be determined Bcfoie thi^ ph^ 
niTiIgation of Christianity, the world w« inBmelf 
divided on this important head. The Vfttango^ 
teans, the Stoics, Academicians, the Peripad 
tarics, indeed, all agreed, that the fiflebrum 
txA lilt bonejitm, were essential to viwiie,'bc» 
Sn^ parts of its definitiohi nor cMid vimie ani 
morality, in reality have a fairer AprestrniBtbii^ 
fhan ly'the beautiful in sentimeflit and aftiom 
fiticwcre they not miserably bewikkrcd indl 
^icit- researches aft?r the chief good? Eacksefl) 
each <Kvision, each subdiyision cS %cBiy iiadt 
chief good of its own, and rejefted a|l the mfli^ 
They advanced, as Varro tells us, no fewer 
0ian two hundred and eighty-ci^ht ■ fipi-r 
iiions, relative to this matter ; which s^hews fcy 
tstrong experiment, and imdeniabie evidnoct^ 
^at the light of nature is altogether vnabki t» 
aeetle* the difficulty. . . ; . : q 

Rtfle£fc again for a moment^ oa ihe T^tvaeanoh 
^na of the human miqd \ we an) moie iS&^i^ 

.; . by 
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%y £iirf cfarn^ by natwe^ The-9eQ«es» ia i^W 
enjoymexfC. bekg confiDC(}> cm Jiei^r ia4d tc^ 
idor cake from their objects ; while the imagina^ 
tittiiy facing^ fret in the choice of its colo^ and 
Kncaimnts^ incessantly p^es from objefb |^ 
pbjcftj $e}e&ing that which is most ^ brilli^t^ 
aad * thence forming its phantom. The liqea^ 
menta thus become colle^led, or rather .coar 
centsated in our im^nations, and acquire force 
fiiom concentration, as the rays of light coUef^cJ 
m the focus of a lens. It i^ the property how-ii 
ever, of fanciftil ideas to destroy each other^ 
boA to haire no condniiance without the assist-^ 
»iGe<^noyelty. The dbjefts, which tend to 
the gradfication <>f the senses, are on the con-* 
trary extremely confined, when compared to 
dioae which are imaginary j for such are ever 
Active, and ever shifting in time, in magnitude^ 
and in appearance. 

Thus there have been always at least two $om 
of religion, and it would be preposterous tQ 
^deny it ; the first, the religion of nature, which 
consisting in the eternal, immutable rules anc) 
principles of moral truth, reason or righteous- 
ness, has been always the same, and must for 
4rver be alike ' apprehended by the undefstJttid- 
wgs of ali mankind, as soon as it comes to^bc 

feirly 
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fairly proposed and considered. The .other» the 
political, hierarchical religion, built upoa tradi- 
tion^ historyi and human authority, and whic^ 
has always been different, in different ages an^ 
countries ; nay in the same age, and country^ 
and church. This has been the case even with 
the church of Christ, though declaredly of divine 
/oundation. Some make the Messi^ to be Gpd 
equal to the father, and anathametise those wh^ 
do not believe this dogma. Others hrii^ hitu 
down to mere man, and will not allow him t^ 
have had any existence, prior to his nativity or 
in.garnationr Son^ will have his death Co be a 
proper atonement, or propiqation for the sins of 
the worlds while others explode and condeom a 
vicarious atonement as absurd, impossible, and 
contrary to the pcrfedions of God, to the nature 
of m^> and to the necessary reason and moral 
fitness of things. Some maintain, thati there 
are seven sacraments by divine institution i 
Others, affirm that there are only two, 

• 

/ This is all striftly and undeniably fkft : and 
fdll^ we go along, I shall unavoidably have 
occasion, nor shall I be unwilling to concede 
:whoie ranks of imbecility and presumptuous folly, 
€0 the disciples, or even to the zealous advocates 
for the law and the religion of nature. But, 

how 



liow corned it, as a preliminary question let me 
ask; that the enemies of Christianitjr, tod pro- 
fessedly of all revealed religion, should be so 
xicsperately hard run, as to acknowledge, that 
cur Saviour found the whole world in a state 
of error concerning the first principles even of 
natural religion, though not in absolute dark* 
ness ; and that the spreading of Christianity, has 
been indisputably of infinite advantage tq man- 
kind ? * Or what are we to say to their confession, 
that a revelation was to be desired, in order to 
eftlighten what was dark; to give stability' to 
what was fluduating; to strengthen what was 
!weak i and to make familiar to the commoneac 
«]itdifiistanding, what was but obscurely conjee-- 
taised by rhe moft profound? 

Modem philosophers, I mean modem fi-ce- 
thinkers, are-of all reasoners, I must belie ve,the most 
inconsequent in theory, and the moft extrava^ 
gant in pradtice. To construd: anedifice conform*- 
ably to their syftems, there is not an actually exist « 
ipg verity, which is not to be destroyed. Every 
fouiidatioQ of order, every< union established by 
the agency of rejigion is to be annihilated. The 
whole system, of all that is most salutary is to be 
c^ianged. And why i Merely, to make way> as 

. ■ -I 

• Bolingbrokc^ 



I.oonCciW for thcfS&abosALntcSumtiA, aiditH 
diinitfical ofi^^nog of cfilpafalc ^oecatrMfff 
vbich wmdd as whinssiodly, though npt^altdge^^ 
ther as faarmoniottfly arrange a worlds j as arltnnwt 
0r a Bufibn, wQuld con$truft one -, the psmts 
of irhicli are consequendy to be considered :b Jiq 
belter light than as d<^matist» of sceptics^* wifb 
whom reason is all^suffictent^ thooghdicf ac^tbi 
same time> acknowledge themselves ignorant 
of «very thh^. ' 

• . ' , . » , ' 

Can real wisdom and philosophy then ^Mi^elf 
cbnsist in dotdmng of evidence, io C6mbttii% all 
received opimons, and in confounding the tnoSB 
i!^vious didtates of common sense? Is it tli» 
right way to teach morality^ to triek vic^ 4M« 
with allurements i Is* it a fa£t> that to inspire « 
princif)fc of religion, is to implant b^iHry itA 
prejuSce ? Is it clear, that all establishments;' 
/both civU and religious, are iniquitous and per- 
nicious usurpations on the liberties of mankind t 
Uil the only way to be a good man, to cfisbe- 
Ifeve the gospel and the scriptures ? And is it 
pure benevolcn(!e to mankind, to set thenl adoat 
in uncertainty, and make them as uneasy and 
hopeless" as possible ? Horace, calls something 
of this nature', if I recolleft right, ixsaniens sa* 



^itlir/lMLr Hsfy aktc *mkcr^ ^ (which h scsndf^ 
to "be oxicdbod, but he best knows whether fab 
^^hiloscqih;^^ be {philosophy run mad,") hm 
ilMde ia otteitipt to rcvWe i^aganisfn ; and frodi 
a.knne of the tnythalogy of the anciemsy' or A 
pectiiiar wiy of thinkings would }>lunge the Chris*^ 
tian world into all the visionary su^eaes of the 
PJbtcmic^choaL a 

• • • 

The innovators, ho^cvcf, who are Ac ificifi 
vociferous for a general sweep, and who plead 
fer umvei^ toleration with unbounded Vibcrtf, 
attc noiwUhstandiiig on aH occasions, not only 
tyrannical, but I may venture to say, absokuiclf 
%ild cruelly despotic. As one instance put of 
K^73 (and you will not* deny it to be a fair one). 
observe Rouflcau. This man, wayward mdeed,, 
St^ at all times paradoxical, who expressed a 
contempt for societies, as they are formed i who 
spumed at kings, princes, ministersy wb^^ 
trates, philosophers, theologians, universities, 
colkg?s> academies, priests, rel%ions» revela^ 
c^ns, miracles, prophecies, evea at the ytility- 
of science altogether; this mai^ notwithstanding, 
ui the publication of his oifs^n speculative pnnci* 
j^les^^had the hardiness solemnly to prohounce^i' 
*^ that the citizen who should infringe any par 

• Mr. Taylor, 
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of the articles conceived by him, Jean JaogM 
Romseau, should suffer death/' What arc wc to 
conclude after this ? Tell me serioufly, are vm 
silently to sit down as quite overpowered by 
such infallible authority ? 

It would be pleasant on all occafions, tverc it 
possible, to throw a cloak over the imperfeftfcns 
of men; but these philosophers have in the pre- 
sent case put it wholly out of our power- While 
they have not die ability to subsdtute any thing 
better, in the room of the morality and virtue 
which spring from religion, neidier the names 
of Voltaire, Diderot, d*Alembert, Helvetius, 
Bolingbroke, . nor Hunoe, can, or ought to im- 
pede the exposition of opinions, arbitrary, bane- 
fol, and fallacious. It is a severe- charge,' but it 
hath been urged against them, Ihac with ra^c 
more' than human, they have braved both God 
and man ; defied HeU and laughed at Heaven -, 
;md that none ever did more to discourage abd 
distress the virtuous, to confound the weak, to 
confirm the wicked, and in a word to -cxah Ac 
body, diat they might deftroy the sotd.^ The 
French even called their countrymen, '^m Ac 
inconsiderate and comparative nothingness,- «Bd 
^from the paucity of good derived'fr©m Aemto 
^ir fellow creatures^ Rienijis. - —. » 

Does 
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Does dl the re<ien of hnmta mcate^ rende 

In you alone? said Job to the free-thinker& of 
his day. Does all the reason of human nature> 
reside in you alone ? may we say to the freev 
thinkers of ours. And ihall all the wisdom cyf 
the world die with you ? Butj ** ask of the 
bc$^, and they shall teach you ; and the fowls 
i»f the air, and they fhall tell you* Speak to the 
cartJH and it ,lkall teach you ; and to the fishes 
f>f the 8ea» and they Ihall declare untp you. In 
^x^iiose hand) is the soul of every livii^ things 
and the breath of aU mankind ? WithGodis both 
j&trcjigdi and wisdom. The deoeiTed» and the 
ikceivcr arc his. He maketh them to grope in. 
she dark» without light ; and he makeththeai to 
fiagger Ukt a dninken man. He discofcreth 

. ikep things Qiit of darkness, and bingcth out cf 

« flight t^e shadow of death**'* 

•• * < 

W^:fV:We, lAtnithj entirely oi^mmttted to the 

gpaidufip. of the^ self-appointed k;giAuors» 

, .wh^t wovld be our situation i One tells usj the 

pasrigcs are qar best sources of infonoation ; 

. BQother^ that- the passions are the Scylla and 

.. the Xi^harybdis of (he understanding. This nian 

ipfom^m tha^ they are the pafcnts of genius; 

. xha^^ffiai^ that they are the cause of ibUy : this> 

TOi.. ▼• ; Bb . thftt; 

i: • Chap. X2, 



that, che^ coostuute our mly h^»pio^s$i, tJi^tc 
that thcjr inevitably entail misery:. Thi6f iftj 
shorti that the passions are ereiy tfaii^ fks«$sl))^r 
tbsS, ib$t they $rc every thing <ikte«table. iX^ 
what consequence ta the public is theprobky > 
c^.aA.indiyidual| lays one oC them i Iti^witlf^ 
of oo QtUicy whatever* I^et ^ pubfic s^tt^det. 
the living n)an -then, as posterity, ^ill owidtf.} 
tb^ dead man. What matfiers ir^ that JuEveikal: 
^m misjchievous i Ovid debaudiesd -, tliatMM: 
w^cked^ Lucretius inTpious^; Horace 'pmrt^pih 
rate i Ai^justus deceit^ » or that Juli^» C^$^ i 
himself should have bccnthe wifc<rfcv<iy |>ar.' 
trician at Rome ? A man oi pknt^ thpugh:ht.^ 
be covered with infamy> isyet ctf nxtfe use^-^ani; 
consequently of more estimation, than the most 
hoQCft and virtoous citlMa of alender or Incoii^ 
spicuQUs abilities.* The scripCnref-tetfrir'OS|.L 
s^y^ JPiPplangcr, that the fear of God tathe/eom^ o 
nxpnceioen t of v^^donu I juty, : on the comaiy^ li 
tl^ the fear of God> is the commrnceanai; at^ 
foUyi-t D'Argens, saysy the precept3foiFQ«sv «' 
ti^rtlityt whiich €econimend'&rgiv^ciac6&<JDf .M^b^-i 
rich. W^ love to one^s enetxiieS) a^e /adorisoMq 
for.no better purpose^ dian c6 i^ndc^ matftoni^^ 
tempuble nnd cowardly 4 Cobscictipti ifljdbt^:^ 

tiHdxetius. t ChrMiaii Devoile. t ^et. Jmv^B, 
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brtdS' stfd'ahothch Molralistsl deceive li^/Whch 
tll*y«llHis, it is ^h inrtifc Sentiment, a Seriti-' 
tteftr^&t^eJpiMbk &6m our Mature. It is tieidKe^ 
more nor less than that natural apprehensiMi 
cY^r]rinfflhas> of present punifhment, proba- 
bfe ^S(ta»e; ' or lasting t&grace.* Renrorse can 
be-^^ no use to v&, ai^ Lametrie^ after we 
i^d!^ '^fpftrated the ciime. The lacked ttiah^ 
to^ lie cetrcatin of fais happuitss^ should spurn at 
cmmtf oh»t Frai} beings that ye zvc^ txdbitm 
Mindsaod; why trouble your tranquilficy With 
&Mtfi]) and wretched inquietude ; why distress 
yowrselws with miserable phantoms, engender-' 
ed in kftagmation) or artfiiUy created by impos* ' 
tors.Jt 

Is Idl this like phtloaophers ? Is it not ritW - 
like niea» who woidd haire great estates^ With^ ' 
out aayMtaanagement ; great expeflce^> whlkouc 
any tcoaints^ and great fexnilies, with6ut any 
dtacipltar ortBOonomy? But widi neap^ <0' 
Christiamtyv is notChrlsuanky itselC in fad; the 
leliigicn of. isaturcy so much contended fof by 
pluiaaoplcrs J For the end of Christ's coifning 
waa^inoLCD abolish die old and fundamental relik ^ 
giom. :baa t» perfeft it : he came, not to defttoy 
cbe Uw, bu; to fiiUfil it. Hence the Christian 

t. : / 8b £i . rcligioa 

^ Moral. Umvert. f (£uvres de Lametrie. 

X Syftime de la Natttre. 
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Te'ligian, in whatercdig^t ic be tak^niJ^ cfitW^y 
fiothitrg new, no novel 5ystcm> no : <athrr -^than 
tlie perffdionpf that rcJigioni otig^i^yJn^iart- 
td to mankind P : r 
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Ic is well when any ctrms arc KtldTcdth* Cfaris«- 
tianity. He who attacks revealed religion only, 
iszys Montesquieu, may be in some res|>edts 
^rdoncxi i but he who attacks natural rel^on, 
attacks aU the religions in the world*. Tihin;^ 
men should be taught to di^^bclxevc the. joUtga- 

' tions of revealed religion, they m^: 9till:tliink 
themselves bound by the religion of nature ; but, 

' .it is most pernicious to endeavour' to pcmiade 
thetn, they are bound by no religion atsdL It 
is not impossible to attac/c a revealed, religion, 
•seeing it dejpends on particular fefts, and &6ls 
ate/ in their own nature, liable to be cootcovert- 
ed i: bur this is not the case with natural; r^li^n ; 
'fot it is drawn from the nature of man^.tirfaich 
cannot be disputed ; and fi^m the intesnaLs^nti- 
nients of mankind, which are equally incoatatMr'rrt- 
" ibki A man, who is going to beJbwnod, cir afraid of 
'being burned, because he does not boitcvc^ioer- 
tain articles^ whether depending ort^otdcfMcn^ing 
vpn revealed religion,.hath very good reason to at- 
tack it, because he may thereby hope toprovidefor 
his own defence. £ut the case is very different, 

where 
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* 

'Wli*rt* die man whof wackj revealed fwjjgioh, 
• <tocs it without the Icaft personal motirej, md 
tii^hjere. If he should succeed, nay diould bo in 
the right tdo, he would only deprive his oouhtry 
of numberies3 real benefits, for the ?afee of esta-, 
bliskig a merely speculative trucK * . 

. Lively fi:ee-think?rs have, at all tin:)e8, a h^ppy 
and a convenient knack of arranging their, argu^ 
jjnmts in 'such a manner, tliat the truth tns^y be 
carefijUy concealed; aod then ofda)icing rpund 
fi)Cir syll(^nis as wild Indians dance.round. their 
(jlrclc*^ 'What religion, say they totlie Chinese, 
. oextto your own, is the best? The religioa of 
■ nattire* says the Chinese. What religioni wovld 
you embrace, were you to abjure Mihomine- 
danbm ? The religion of nature, says the 
J^ussqlmaQ. Christians, which is the tnue^reli- 

, :^oii) if Christianity be not? The rdtgj(>a of 
mature, which was the religion of the Jei^ s, 
B«t, you Jews, what is the true religioau if 
Judaism be false ? Why, certainly, the reh- 

' giosi' of natqrCf Thus, to that which is )ffith 
VOanimity albwed the secqnd place, are we liot,, 

r yrc arc asked, in feiraeua to give the first I. . 

Bh3 " • Bitt 
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'Bit, Wl TwvixifteA ffifid,* ^on*^df^iMP^^»^ht^ 
pA tBfftculdcs, }s in tightfy c^omj^rl^eildlSg' 
ifhit dih nature k. It signffiie*^,^ fii^p^lNtf^ 
cdBeffiw body of aO th^ beiiig$, wKichf^^^^M^^ 
n^ mind is capable of knowing; t ««rclln#fv 
tlt^ unive)^ principle, wi^ IbroK aid gpwfnn* 
that coKcftivc body; which pHncipi^ xs'^CthK' 
faaiie time, nodung but ObJ^ repi^i^med fe^tbA^ 
woi^d-narare, as he is the principle of life and 
motion m every thing thatafi«ds ub byrh^s^ 
of our senses: thirdly, the parsicblar Mdi^^ 
mediate consrttution, thar makes each. bckig^'t^: 
p^nktflar what it is : fourthllf , tHe dcspoMcibft'- 
Which i& found in all beings, independent er\t 
tit^ly oCart, and human will : fifthly, ia Ifoe;* 
it signifies the idea, we form to ourselves, of ! 
what is most immediately inherent in each things 
and which we express by definition j which is 
terijned fn the schools meeai^ysical esscnocy hits 
wfnch shoidd perhaps be miore properly^ calM • 
reptesenjted pssence* 

' Th«f iteltgion of the giospel, takiiig the n^m^ 
piatttif^ ihtht sense most applicable to the sob* t 
jc&i \iy I acknowledge, the true original religion 
pf klaforp. 0ur Sayieur c^me into the world, i 
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'n;a$«tfii. iM -tQ alqcr the fure sc^ininciii^ pf^ 
^ich G^d bad ordained his creamces ^facfuid^/ 
*pQi^e«$ed.* Religioib in this vjiew^ it, ,»^ 
$mikAx-?mB in die d»p of the old bw ^ thesai^: 
it:wa9 in the dftysbeibit the lawwasgiv^sai :aad. 
thtf^ame, {k>th then and now, that it wiU i>€ a* 
th^u^mdyean hence» if the world Ufii 4^ i^^ffg*: 
Smh natural reMgioii can only dlScr &of[i\s^, 
vsei^d' religion, in thecnanncr of M bcisig <jom-r^ 
nsfmi^ted^ The one is the tncemd, as.tHefl^h^ . 
wAk cxecma! revelation of ^ sanac urjchangen 
aUe wtUrof a Beings who is alike> at aU tii3$e^; • 
infinitely wise and good. There can thci%. it^, 
tmth^ be no disagreement between thenv ThH^ : 
n^my emincAt dimes hay c allowed, Oji^ic^ 
01/^nia dm f sent / *. • ,>- 

' 0ut Goncermng this puri natural reKgioait'. 
ntef be coiifidently assert£d> that tli«re n^vep^ 
was an age, ornationj in the world, iir:whicj^\ 
it was ever pradlised. Religion, before the in-? 
tiodwftion of Christianity, and even now. ig nfiefir 
Jighted countries, exhibits in che mpat ync^irj • 
viocal manner, the glaring weakncsfefi? • of the. ^ 

lyJiman uftderstanding » even to. tlie bigo^fl^ian4c. 
horrible extreme, of facrificing the lives of men 
\o (he sanguinary horjor of their divinities. Here 

I would 



49^ tmtm^i^nwm 

wish I cbuld stop ; but I am compelied to tbe 
conltssion of even a more culpable atrocity^ in one 
misguided branch of the very system for which 
I am contending. To bum bodies^ and to sen- 
tence ^ouls to everlasting perdition, have been 
fraudulently tert^ed out of the wordfhof mercy; 
and of peace^ and have been claimed as a right 
in sacerdotal prerogative. Say, ye soleoifi 
murderers of the holy office, i^ it not true, that 
ye dress your wretched vid ims in a san ieni^q, 
oic6zt painted with (lames and devils, that the 
ddtud^d populace, ir.ay conclude, that dios; 
vrKom you condemn, are immediately and 
jOstly precipitated to hell? And that on the 
5taiFold| you ferociously take your leave of each 
.agdnisihg sufferer, with this dreadful exprej;-^ 
»foh,''tam animam tuam tradimus Diabolo? 
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Is . thprc a natural beauty of figures,, sayij 
Shaftesbury, and is there not as natural a beauty 
of adions ? No sooner does the eye open upon 
figures, or the car to sounds, than the be^utifid 
results, and grace and harmony, are known, and 
acknowledged. Np sooner are aft ions yiewcd jj 
no sooner are the human ^(feftions and. palHon^ 
discerned, (and they arc most of them as ' soon 
discerned as felt) than immediately an inward 
eye distinguishes the fair and shapely, the 
amiable and admirable part, fi-om the deform- 
ed, tlic foul, the odious, and the despicable. 
How is it possible, therefore, not to own that, 
as these distinftions have their foundations in na- 
ture, the discernmeat itself is natural, and from 
i^ature ,alonc ? • < 



41^ irETswt i.iiutn& J 

tern ofevcnthewisest of thephiki8cipherd& ^file! 
cannot meet with it in the works of Plato or 
CiRroi. or in those of the emperor Antdnii^ 
or of the ttorat Epiftetus, Tb: Q306t anionitrdA 
coasideration of the -m^nrmff and the SMOftem/od 
the beauty of virtue; and the fitness of thtiigs,^ai«r}> 
not able co. fiimish even a Brutm himself mdiq 
pcraiatient principles of aftion $ . much iets, ata^ 
ibey able to purify the poUoced recc^ses^jofift vi^q 
listed heart s to curb the irregularity ^af^cttiieyf: 
or to i'estraip the impetuosity of p^ssiootii.iaomk^ 
fxion men. Ifyo\i defire me to cxamiii^\rfai^ 
MTiOtks of Grotius, or Fufi^ndor^ ofBurlanraqm>:) 
or Hutchinson^ for wh^ you utidersfiaad by then 
Idffirof nature -, I apprehend you azte in a^grcatij 
irrror^ in taking your notions of namnlkw^ lasq 
djMovered by natural reason, from the eleg^t'i 
systems of it, which have been drawn iqi. bj^^i 
Christian philosophers ; since they have all laid 
thtir foundatioas, either tacitly or lexpresslj^, 
UjtoH a principle derived from rcveladon^ : die t 
thorough knowledge of the being and attributes .^ 
p^od* And even diose, who nqjeding:ChrjS{«y; 
tiardty, :stili condnue deists, art indited itoi 
revdiltkMni^ (whether they be eithei! .aw^rte^i^pt J 
dii^^td to acknowledge the debt or not), for 
those su|)limc speculi^tioi^ conc^ri^ing tl^e Deity, 

whi?h 



V B^ftttfT ^pspcl w^rc stipphflfd tbr dcScicneitt.* 
o£alipiQoediii0 insticutioRi ud t^team^ vTiif^ 
iJiaxni«idl*Gbriitjanwi8doai» -vvercaocealjrrim* 

priaeiple, and made conducive to aa* exaktfdi 
ftndL To compktej fikewise^ the bcnnridBiirT 
pkui ofverehaion, tht same Tohime> whidr^k * 
filled ^rask the ffioee pure lessoMof wifikua^ cdii» ^ 
Cains die most perfeA exemplificadoa of tfaoSK^ 
Chthtf xondescended to recommend his instruct* 
tioni bf hSa own praftice* The Divine tieadieiv 
notorrif spoke as man never spoke^ bntacctte 
to eombbie die efficacy of exaimpk with tiMi; 
perfe&ioin of precept, became die uneirifiggadr ^ 
«y:i#tbat ivas ptous> all thai was zomhkp^.mi . 
aAl that wa great. 

:•••'• ' .:; 

Bdiove mc dien, die i^ajture of Chri^dHaoJtf' • 
is quite mbopprehcnded, wl^enit is c(n£ia!uod»i 
wkh the abuses with ^hid^ ^t hii^ beea OF^ > 
^whdkned. It is from these abuses that oienltti^ . 
been kd tnma state amilar t0dmt mentioned^bir /.i 
F^(Rareh> in hk Treatise of Sujpentkio a> «f pfcf^ i 

'1 ' I '«-'. . . • - . • .. . ■ -.','1 «'■• '1c<' -S 

\^ Bishop "ViTatsoii. 
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^ 40n%' ^irlH) 'fl;Hng -fmm sQprnstotibii, lea|)ci^)<ylBer 
«^«)^!Ugkm^ and sunk into dowtong^t; ;Athctt*if 
^ Chri^anity) indeed^ is not a relig^ very: |»< 
' lacable to a vohipniouft a^ ; it -wSl nofrcoofinm 
- te precepts to die standaniof fa^iakng itsvill 

iiot Ittsen die dofbrmity of yi^o by lemcoc ap* 
-{sclladona, hut, calls bmches of jaaorafity. by 
'the namei by ^ch they oa^t to be discin^ 

gtri^ed; it wilf not pardbn the iusts> tt .wilt not 
' jiceni^e the intemperance of mankind; nor :can 
V It be odierwise than ^ troubleaon^ monttcr flo a 

toaA of pleasure, 

t 

What if there should be sonne iiiGomprdM!n<r 
'^fbk dodrines in the Christian rel^jtpn? acme 

' drccMXistances^ which in their causes, or their 
ironseqiiencesy surpass thereadi of.faumanjra* 
^ aof^».:^ it to be rejected upon that account? 
\ l^t those who are, or would be thought «nen of 

'- reading, of knowledge, and of enlarged under- 
* 'itandii^ weigh the matter iairlyi. and cobsi- 
^ jdci; whedvi: revealed religion be nor, ifi^ this 
' 'xespeAy just upon the same foQ^iOg> widv^wry 

. 'Other obje& of their contemplaoon^ Even in 
r fsadiemalic^, the science ofdemoyoi^tnici^fiijtj^iri 

i.t^ghahey get over its first pcinc^Jesijiind 

uiearft to 4i^t the idea c^ a pt^nt wicbsHK ^MUts, 
\. i^.^ci without. b{tadth> and ^ sw:f#ccH.widy}ut 
\ -i: thicknes^^ 



y. 



r^doi^li .yict^ithcyrwlll.iiihd tiiBmrtsikc;9a8» a 

fios^^ti cortiprehend the po^etual appro0ni(c»llipn 

irf linw ^ich caa ncTCr meet ; the - doftiwie) of 

incoimnensarsdbfes, and ofanrnfimtyofrinfiet^esy 

:« inch i^Smstif greater, or infinitoly lessj neit ofilj 

.piiani airy fiDiitc quantity, but than eaiQh[o|}|^r. 

v\In p&ysies, dicjr cannot comprcJiend the^'j^'' 

- amary icause xsf any things not of tborl^hty! Jbj 

'Which they see; nor of the elasticity of^^ir, 

by which they hear j nor of the firci by ^hich 

chey are warmed. In physiology, theyirnMot 

tell what first gave motion to the ^htarCi.^Aor 

what continues it ; nor why its motion is less vo^ 

Jumary than that of the lungs ; nor why tbej are 

' obit to- move dieir arm to the right or leftj' :t)r a 

simple v^oHtion: they cannot explain the-iOaise 

of antmal heat ; nor comprehend the pmciple 

^ iby which their bodies were at first fo^n^c^.^nor 

by which they are sustained, nor by .whicKthey 

will be reduced to earth. In natural fi^ligipn, 

'diey cannot comprehend the eternity ot omni-* 

i tpvesenoe of the Deity; nor easily uadcrstfind 

htew' his prescience can be consistent wirfi^iheir 

' ■ ireedbm> or his : immutability with his gshrorn- 

. * ^ent 6f Aiordil agents $ nor - why he - did: mlfeiiiike 

''-^11-Jiit^ creiwres cqudif perfect,- ^inocTjudi^ he 

•/''i^lftot^reatt them sooner : in tihq^ri^ johay:tlan« 

^^*»6t'^look• into any brandi of kiiiowledgr^i^but 

they 
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thqr wOtiMtf with te^^ftar/ ^lb«IMi4MfJkua^'^' 

eiti not tMft ttK(mipfxrfaefifiihtcy thail cte^ld€N^ 
and the convrratkm of di^ tmivttrtkr'bi bbttii-i 
tbelaftihe AiMJtor of the works >of Ptotid^iiee;^ 
•ido^nanm, istqnalljr inexpKcabk, e<fuaS^<^^^ 
ougr finding out. And it is aoimwiM iietliails<4^* 
ahl^r dut tkf ckepest inquirers into tfacureriliMtr^ 
e^^srdiought Vfbh most rtvereece^ and )|MdLeft^ • 
vkh moft .diffidence^ concernfog tbole thill^' 
wkich in revealed religion mzfUtthitihti&' 
iM underafiood; dicjr have ever avoidiaid' ite^*^ 
selfi^uffideacf, which springs ftom JgMraikei >i 
produces iadifierence, and end^ in inM#lic^ • 
Admirol^e to tfaii purpose, is the reSeSion ^of '^ 
tht gr^test madiematician of the Ipreioir yagui - 
wkm hi is combating an opini^ii of NtPwton^ 
b^ an hypodiesis of his own stiU less 4k4sa*^^ 
«iblBj 4inn thac which he opposes t«»ToQ$iks'« 
jours qm je rois de ces esprita-forts> qui lizn^^ > 
tique les verites de notre religion, et s'en moc- 
queottmeme avec la plus in^)ertineme suffisancdL 
jc |mse« checife moceeis I combiefi»' 4ct dmsca 
sur4es^iks voui& rsosonner si ligtrttaiafy smt'-^ 

elks 






Watfon* 



ksqueUes le grand Newton s'cgare sr gMilicM^ 
tncnt.* 

,>y;obairfr: «td ^tllH^rs^ fcave enrtbraced* trdy 
^f^fistmxYyof cbtittnting the persecutti^ tem« 
P9I!: 1^ i^e Christians^ with the mild tolcmnee 
of^lheiiQckiit Heathens; and I witt gratfefolly 
ft^Mipvkdgeb I never read a page of them 
up9fii. thet M>j/e&j without thinking Chrisodnity 
iMCfiiallyj if not intentionally obliged tothc^ti^ 
€of fheir :endeavoi»t to suppress the havghtf. 
spirii: of jreligious bigotry; earnestly desiroUi 
asr } atn.chat every species of intolemnce sl^ay bt 
reofikred universally detestabl<$*t But^ Iwish^ 
for* the credit of h«innfan natuiiey I cottld fkid 
reisoh to i^ee wiih them, in what they harrc^ 
widi sa much -good-natured pleasure, said of tht 
universal i toleration of Polytheism ; of die miM 
indificrCflce of antiquity i of the Roman piimitsi 
bebfJdjkig, without ooncern> a thousand fcMTir* 
of^neligtoit aubsistif^ in peace under their ^tjlk 

<W3gr4 

''.'■'•'.' ' .. ^ •' 

JLivy fidis tiBj in< eicpress terms, that An fxw^ 
hifaiting all foreign reUgions, and the aboUdttgig 
cvrnf n^odeof ^sacrifice which diffitred fio«i.lh%' 
. r?i.: Roman 

• Ettkr. t Jiiho^ Watica. i Olbboiu 
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4f6 xJTTint uttijb 



Rmmd mode, wu a buniiiiit frtcjiiefid^ €A>» 
trusted by ttietr ancestors to the etre of ske flo* 
per magistrates: and he ghres diis moon ftrtiit 
prDcedOfVi chat noAShg cddki cootrHMittf ilito 
cftdhiattjf to the rain of rel]|pon^ Attn thl^ a»» 
d^gdiig after a foreign rite, and not after tise 
0iaanrr imdfutcd bf didr £ldieia.* In Bkn 
Cassius, we meet with a great oourHer^ one of 
the interior cabinet, and a polished saaseamani 
in A set speech t^n the most momtneoM Mb* 
jifty expressing himself to the£mpctor,'iiHifno^ 
ner ^eeable enough toditprafHce of aaciqiKf» 
hoc utterly inconsistent with the most ^Mlote 
idea of religious toleration. The speech aMAed 
tOb contains, I confess, nodiing more tholi'the 
lidnccof an individual; but, it ou^t to fair re* 
pMmbemd,. that /Ad/ individiial was Mcaaoh s; 
Ana die advice was given to Augustur s ' and diat 
the orcacion of giving ir, was no kss tmpottanr, 
tha.: theacttiiAg the form of the Roman go* 
jiemmeiit. He recommends it to Angoritm to 
warsUp the godi himself according to the esta- 
Miihed form ; and to force all others to do the 
aanei tad to ha$e and ptmish alt Chose '#ho 
abtnki attempt to introduce foreign Kligiuii s ; 
Migr, he bkis him. in the same plact, faeveaireye 

- - *pai 

^. lib. 39* f Di0n» Css. L .ja. - 
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ikfi rhikiriihtwi f It flmf fry riMdraiL 

a, /iwi HJWrirJng ^ A$«« .«iiwi migiiiWM Miners 

.. .geuAc m«T (flC the tRcMwa^^tilipQ^ ^ 4tMt^ 
. God, U is under the suich toore gende 

- • , ' ' . . •• , • • 

^ifSHttSf itfatt crer:fflltigih>aiid the, awwii of 

HMMM iiiitMitts.^eMly. ; ,%^ ibr the haikiii 
fwwr j|»>|wUiatft the atamxfzoi ikft. TknmuB i»^ 

. itMn ffigjk cxcitt: 4^ |HC|b hts ArginmottOMii 
flo^ir raichidic iiikdeiMuii^^ cMhtrflfithe fAU 
infipU^ joc >«f .cbe hdiamg ptrt oCKkc JN^^ 
^wndd,^ Haw is thi&rAit dir vWffli— !■ foi' 

^wg^. ihxtithiy affLtmaieibir j>f aeacUng Jh>«» 

^ ^ipuld embiice with avid^ the opportunkf 
TOi^«y« €c ihM 



4iB juirrcit ^^xxxa^ 

iAi& passage afibrcfa hkri» of idoedug yonrdtanBH 
6er wii^ the odious stain of being a persecutDiii 
a 8Cain> which no Icaiming can Wipe pot^ iriaoh 
too gemus.or abili^^ can rcn^r aaaaUe; 
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So fiir, I repeat ity were the ancieoto from be* 
ing tolerant) that when we contemplafie the pc- 
cilom situation of die Chiisdans of the first ages 
)of die church, ^f When/^ as Tacitus, eiquuses 
it, ^^ she day was not sufficient for their tcnrtllre5^ 
the flames in which they perished, served to 
ilhminate the night ;'- we have abundant rsa- 
ion to poor forth the most ardent exjMtessioAs of 
gratitude to Heaven, that we live in times, wiien 
the profession of Christianity, neidier involves us 
in personal danger, nor subje&s our property to 
tonfiseation, nor our families to infomy^and in* 
digeneei We stand on the peaoefol shore, and 
view'imiie remote prosped of ancient da^, the 
stonxis which agitated the primitive conveits 
upod the . sea of persecution. In g^my mqo* 
qpe& wrcan trace, what we ^ppi^ cannot ktl^ 
the aushnrity of the magistrates apd .the. turbu-? 
ience of the muldtude, leagued against Chrin^ 
mity, indit most fonnida|iie confbdecacyv 



of our subjeft, m.&£t^ pcbsieiitsio 
ps an idea of die Christian religion^ *equal to the 

• greatest 



gmtetind inoit inagtiiOcent cikice{it3i«v«>£ the 

: Inman mind. The nofadest praple tkat ever 

-iDoierei^ upoo-the stage of the woiti, ap^ar to 

have been cmly instnunents in the Divine hand, 

for die execution of wise purposes concealed 

firbmcheiiiflehres. The Roman ambition and bra- 

.MrjTy notwithttanding their persecutions^ p^Fod 

the wzji and prepared die world for the rec^- 

fiofii ofthe Christian doftrine. They fbugh£ and 

. €Qm|iiered» that it might triumph ivitli:gfeater 

ease;. By means of their yi£tories> the lover- 

nding wisdom of God established an emfiit, 

that fiesUjir possesses the perpetuity and eteraial 

\dniattogi^ which they vainly arrogated to dmr 

own* ..,,-♦ 






' ; It is painfid to remark, the quick vicissitiflfe^ 
..and the invincible obstinacy of intolerance oixi 
. persecoticxi. Adrian intended to destroy Chris- 
.tianiqr altogether, as well as to extirpate Judaxsm. 
Marcos Antoninus considered and treated the 
iC^iristians as mad aiid presumptuous entfauiiasis ; 
-and speaking of a wise man's readtnessiOo 3iir^ 
Jifi^says^he shouki be prepared> that his readiness 
might be seen to .be iiieeffe& of awcB weigh- 
ed judgment, not of mere obstinacy^ like that 
oof the Chri^dana.** Most of the ChiistiaD !^po« 

yc:".'i\ • lab. ii. 
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^g!4 ^bii^» thdl ifviini^dKr^qple were acr» 
<l^)$^ .^ ttiogi^ jd^ Chmt«fLB» jvrem accused 

fja^^.jni^elf qukc lA^ennt, wjn with them 
a,^:^^^ . o&iv»* M AiMt was reqiuirei, say 
tl^^j^ w^ mifif to prpvie tfc*. j»nic, wi&oiit 
CQgi(HRa)BOe kcing taken, of tj^ite /CQine. * Piuxy, 
i|>p^ fi pol^e ;schQi4r> Add ao eotbistast inie^ 
lj^k)o> yet conceived that :the pertiaaciou^ficsft 
of Chnstiaiui, ki refusing to concw iwiththe n^^ 

n^^^. Jfjij mMtcr Trajw. y^^ of a fiotflaf wqr. 
ol^^iqlUngs thoijgh Us (Jiredioos wcftgdudtd 
i^^^^.i^iniylance^ of toleration. Aqd hence the 
iV?fiS? ! 9?. ; TertulJdan's inveftive against this | 

P5i^5(^j« Jf, you fopdemn, why n<4 enquire ? ! 

ori'WB?^ %^> . «^« ^ayk, ^coofidtwcci, it 
^^1^ .9Piifes^cd, no avowed par^ of (hcr[%T 

ttjaV4Sl?(»g*^*f»^frpV J^l^^ its cause 

5^yj^v^ ,be?pidcf€nded by ^mt an4 ipgcnuity 

9f.A.4H<^<?rA.a4^ft«J«»^J^ EwMJ.Mr. Gifahon 
«tl»fW ClMrUdaas an4 Jews. 

^^I^^importont c3^e^uofl<o Ae gcnend idei 

• tmolUafc + Jorta. J PeaUea DiirChM. 



^p'TtEit ixkxiSa Ait 

tJt^fcQi^ra^bn. Nay, tfie apathy of Home itself 
U' cori^iiimd to ^hidi9lt^^/^thit b m^if^ 
ttiperstitibnj ^hith could (delude so 0tit a man- 
Us tivyl couM not Jbut impose on the gehen^ 
of th<. people. ♦ It; cannot then be dettSedj' 
feat both Chmtiahs and Jews were treated 
is desptcabk, BtubborDj and even wicked emhu-i 
Mad(9>,who(e petruHar cement and union in a body>' 
was f^ely represented and punishe<i^ as a deted^ 
tation of the fest of mankind : ^*.Odip humani 
gefteri* Gonjunfti/'f 



* » *' 



The i^efsecmiofirf 6^ rfi* Christians ^t&iiiitf 
indeed, coristant s they were at considerable ni^ 
tervaisi .Had k been othefwise> and^heciter-f 
Ininatidn of the \ Christie reJKgioD/ i)teh i 
conilant nieasure of government i and had fn^^ 
tfmperon bten u muehin earnest as Detnlisi^ 
Dioclesiahi and Julialn j the' history of thi^ tfea.* 
dme and M\ of the Kontan empire would now 
be still more indelibly stmned than it is If^am 
Slood of the thousands^ who were sacrificed' W 
intblerancc. In Ae reJgn.of Neroi- HbweVfiy 
k placed the first i>(^ecufion ; At secb^y 'pf 
k is commonl}^ eailedj' was tinder Dc^i&ui^ 
whont the same flidie ^iaptMdlczttdb^tadj^ 

f -^ Cc:> ■ -ib»oi*f 
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^ Nat. Hist; of Rd^poBi f Taritatt 



42a* tWtkt titamf. 

losophy ifrom Rome andhiiy.*' tJfld[^r'Hr*Hii| 
when earthquakes, tnundatibiu> dirvtl ISfinint^/ 
iiffli6l:ed diflfcrent provinces, and ^hcn tl«ise 
dread^i and not uncommon calam^d; ^wiefti 
ascribed to die impiedes of the Christians alone, a 
violent persecution was raised against them ; and 
the enraged populace were appeiised and gratified 
by the destruftion of numberless victims, f 
But, I will not disgust you with a ftirtlicr ehtt* 
ineradon. When sentence of death was pro- 
nounced against Cyprian,* it i?n in these words ^ 
*' That he was the enemy of the Gods of Rome, 
istnd die ring-leader of a criminal ass6ciadon'.'^ 

4 

Cbmpulsion at all rimes, eventually defeats 
Its own purpose, and either forces the obj^d of 
iti resentment to wear die temporary mask of 
iiypotrisy, or excites that restless and determined 
resistance of the will) which no force can sub- 
due: ^o soothe the mind into compliance by 
the gende arts of persxiasion, and to •aHurcit by 
^e flattering prospect of advantage, ' is easy ami 
{^fticable ; but to restrsun its incfinadons by 
violence, or to implant opinions* repugnant to 
its judgment, is not less impossible, thaoi^to at- 
mr the flight of lightning, or to imprint adura- 

^le.mSDrk upon the surfece of the ocean. 4l 

-^•••■•'♦•'-* , . ^ 

- - '" • - - ; ' * ■ ' • '* • in 

* Suetonius. f Gibbont X Kctt. 
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. .!A-flLt)u9ratnigglie. Ukevrisc, it- is,.rftjiiv49»hl% 
d)^.we bftve no example of uiy Heathen pb«r^ 
losophcn pleading ia &your of tokratk)^ . ^r 
cxpi:essijDig any compassion for the sufferiog^ qt 
Chri$tians« On the. cqiltraiyj even MarCqs 
Aifrelius^ who holds a hig^ rank among philo- 
sophciSf as well as amoi^ emperors^ bore thp^ 
aiQSt implacable hatred to Christians^ zf^ re-? 
jaiced ia every event that was unfavourable t^ 
thtjji. . And this probably^ because the doc* 
trin.es, of Christianity were level to the plainest 
capaicify i and because^ according to such doc* 
trioes> all mankind without distindtion of ^l^ig|;^ 
or lowy rich or poorj were equally candidates 
ioTjahappy immortality s and ^ in this ^reat-xe- 
^p^j compared *to which all other distindion^ 
are of j[>o moment^ the meanest slaves bec^amf 
(Cqual to their masters. Before such^ a sys,(g;i^ 
j$ this^ the blasted sqperiority of philosopKers 
ipust have vanished. Hence, their pride ^e^ 
cume mordfied^ and they saw themselvesj^ a^d 
ihi^ s^rience to which they pretended, eclipsed 
by th^ illiterate among the common peophr, 
up^n wlyom they looked dovm with conjlj^ny^f . 
Xhf philasophy of Aurelius, and of Julian, ^ 
jpoc emancipate their mirid$ from the most,j^b- 
surd supersdtion and prejudice; nor di^ppse 
liiem to humanity, with rcspeft to men, who 

' C c 4 . enter- 
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cfaf^. w»{«.nif«^7 #Blt]F of Ap.oft«ees(fgRiM^ r 
«)apt^ or ^ Mate.* :;-•: 

^ die Tiber «irti4l0^»td|. if t^ Nik 4&i nor . 
iiiHii44t6 the pwelMSd oo«incrfcs «f Bfypt^. Hmml 
eai^iqnJc^ shocjc cIk grouad^ if a. KRtdqr . 
duvntftied toy of yte pr<mn6«i s . il* a cQMa^titif 
dtMempiir bn^ Mt ia anifrpart of die ttmpk^ 
diac is ift^anjrpadtoftfae tbeo kmmiiir«ddy ik# > 
wretched Christians were inomediateiy sought for 
ind ^rific^d^ diat di^ gdds might htp^efpV- 
l5oy&< CbrisHam ifd-Lentem^ • was-ckd inTaiiaUb ^ 
cryc^ Ofii 'die aiTii^al> and toiDg the coaliiAjmce of 
an)^. calsqtiiiy^t Hishands, mi«oi, and cfctldreor 
aAcf bejng laade «> endure \patl MOQr^ogS|S 
andal'londai^toitufe^dreadftdevefttofmu^ . 
w^ ^sither throim into the fire or dMvtnado 
Scfiif^ v^a caat to wild beasts c othersi wens^ 
ol^^ed 10. SHUsacre aach ochen Somewefe ^^ 
fenced ^ death ; otikers crucified : Mine Imd 
thcif^ i}ask t^n widi s}]aip instiximeiics dU dsojr 
di^di : oAers were put to death, by faariaip 
their ItOEibs torn asunder by branches of toees*^ : 
Sq«mv ii«i the joints ai^ sinewy ^ t^ir feet r 

desti^yedby^^ fiic-i odi^ -^k ey«i dago«» - 

<.,(-» and 

• fmA'^* ^ t TertuBia* . 



and tliif siedbets' biMC widi hor iaft«.^.^:Sfar^^ 
€tit^tBtmi,^hf whieh they wcit destroyfcd; zhS 
^ AOixiber of the proscribed^ ard riot ta fe<f ^ 
cniimeratad. We read of an kiacriptioa in ho^ 
nour of Nero^' for having extirpated Christitoity 
iz>^;5paiB« > Two uucripikms have ^o been 
<fi3^mrw0d> which ascribe the same sacc^ idi 
DkKsk^iafii Maotimiany and Galertufr, dtpresii-^ 
ing^ that f^ jcfae aaine of the ClmstianV wW hlii' - 
ovutiimeddic8€atr> was extinguisfaed*'^' -'■'/■ 

Thaftwt hav^ noc fisitber tesismdmeii bnot"^ 
auq>mmg.' Obsooresecttrids of i^nghlr morale, - 
when they sefHtfate thenittelves'&oin the rel^gbxi 
of die» cbuntry, do not speed'dy acquire ifceirt^ 
tendon of msA of letter^/ The hi^oSianft ai-^* 
apprehensive ofdepreciiting the cSgiiity of^ih 
kamedhfbours, Aid coritan&iafing thi^i) d{4i$h<B9 
narratbn of iUoscriotts events, 1>y n^ng^witMl^ 
a diflgastin^' defetl of re%iOli» eonibinatiosi^^ ' 
and the idiiiosophers are usMlly toaddtiplf ififl^ -^ 
gaged in abstrsAf s<!ieilclv or in^xpk>i4i^tli& iH^ 
finkas. intricacy of natural ftpptafanote,- to^ btil^ 
themsehrev with what they> perhaps <^l£K^yi^ 
esteem popular superstidona; ". It is t h fi rcfelfe 
^' 091 just ground ei^er of surprize or^ concern^- 

that 



* % 
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^t Tacitus and the younger Pliny ^hoittd: bivid!: 
spe^en so slightingly of die Christali sysie^ 
and that Seneca and *the elder Pliny shoiddlMfc 
have vouchsafed to mendon it at all."* -.* 

Historians and philosopiiers, of nor meaa re-* 
ptitadon> might be mentioned, I beKeve^ wbi: 
were contemporaries of Luther and the fuBt i^ 
formers ; and who have passed over in neg%eiit 
or contemptuous silence, their darii^ and wpo<» 
pular attempts to shake the stability of St« Fectr^ 
chair. Opposition to die religion of a peopfe 
must become general, before it can deserve dnr 
notice bf the civil magistrate: and dil then^ .i(r 
will be commonly thought below the animadvert 
sion of distinguished writers. This remark if 
peculiarly applicable to the case before us. The 
first Chrisdansj as Christ had fofttoid> woce 
hated of all mefty for bis name*s sake ; it was; did 
name itself, not any vices adhering to the oatiBcw 
which Pliny punished s and they were ^e^ 
i^iere held in the utmost conteispt^ till.4^f{|e 
mimbers excited the apprehension of the: ddkig 
powers. The philosophers considered . ijbeoii 
as lenthusiasts, and negledted them ;. the pmsts 
oppofcd diem as innovators, and cdvmhiicfied 

them; 
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Attn rite %nrat tWerlooked ^li^](!fn^^. 

dMpiseddiem; and the curious aloQCjr whqe:K7* 
iHibied into the Touodatioa of their ^hi \ft&w^, 
cdthcm** 

^ 'Bdt, this sxirprisc and this conccroj indireAIy 
ifnplyi or I am greatly mistaken^ a doubt coa^ 
ceming both the evidence of the principks.upoo, 
t^ilrh'ChristianityiiTas built, and the supermt^al^ 
pbwer by whvch it was supported. Every m^ 
ttrtakily has a right to doubt. The right of pri- 
Tate judgment^ in every concern respe ding God 
and ottrsckes> is superior to the controul of hu- 
man authority. Reason is the only faculty wc 
possess, wl»:reby to judge, concerning any 
thing* It b like the exclusive individual faculty 
of seeing with one's own eyes, or hearing* with. 
ow's own enrs. But, from one who denies the. 
Divinity, if not the exceUence of the Christian^ 
^fiiine, let me ask, upon what ground it is^.he 
l^^ntures to coilclude, that the whole comfiifiiv 
tfourso^namre is carried on according to general, 
|pis*«ordafhed laws, with which he is intimatiply, 
Mquainted? We know, undoubtedly, sev^r^l^ 
«f^tfce general laws of matter i and a gf iqat i^tt 
6^e nacural dispositions of living ag^%,^^,^7, 
..• . * duciBlc 



Bishop Watsou. 
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imkU to .g^i^ial]inr». But| ^re Jc&pw,. fo A 
i^^apptv Botlnqg of die dfst ft^ei^ts^ ot ^vtt^ 
mce» or ofdeadi ; amcb kss df those tntrlirfti»A 
phamomcna, which rush into our m2nd8> aste 
would seem, by accidcnc, althoii^ eyery ma^ 
sonable man is certainly ^svred, tiickt cvux^ 
to, reality, be any such thing as chance. . ^ 



c. 



: The scheme dfour present ensteiK±.is^ I coflk 

(eu^^ infinitely more wonderful, aiid nmch moro 

*• • ^*. 

bipyond our thought and coi)ceptio|i, than rere^ 
ifitxw. The comcitution of the world, and God't 
most awful government of itj are surely afl^^ 
titjstj^Tj^ We have nqthing to help our (ronce^-< 
t^ojfthc relative charaders of CJod, a& oui^ 
ti^f and preserver. These things thcin thougi^ 
^cy arc v-prj; plain, are very incomprchciisjblef, 
Thejj.axf plain, as to their reality ; thty are nht 
comprehensible, as to their manner. 

£ j^u^,jpy reason, says a frce-thinker> cannot 
twroncile itself to the divijiity pf CKi:i$tianity i 
^ ijeasun ever did, and ever will govern j^tionat 
CQcjimire&in every thing they determine, whether 
It Jtw; speculative or practical. True, k i$ not 9. 
iJH!itter,pfoptiqn with men, whether they ahaU 
ipp.th^plr re,ason ; it is a matter of necessity ; it 
ij-j^^m^psslble that it sihouldbe othepmei^ aa. 

^.,:. ' that 



tamtAui^} or din ^tt ^m W mtfierdanat 
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^^Ify'cJisisdM is notthcitfore, whether tcsbbluf 
ilt^io b^ £4Iowedj but whether every man's tea** 
iOB most needs guide him by its otvn Hght; 4^ 
must jctzst to guide him, as soon at it guides 
lum 1>7 Vlight 1x>rrowed ftom revelation? This 
f8 at least, as I conceive it^ the true stare tf the! 
qqestioo ; not whether reafcoft is to be our guid^ 
fiut iiow it may be made our safest gmde. And 
on this ground it is unbelievers are opposed, ncS 
Because they reason, but becaxise they reason iff; 
Fancies cannot be admitted as demonstrAtions. 
^\a ete^ ^ simaar to th^of cfissbhite ihe^, wW 
4^tt horn the vfrtUous, not in ^diicltf delArit df 
liippitiess, but In their manner of 'sti€Hk)^id ' ^ 
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It is as fi'eely to be granted that a taw, or Sgjhc 
df reason is conirnon to nien, as thailo^tihd 
« Ilafrc^, feding and sensation, ar<5 ebmnK^ tb 
^ni it is granting no more, than that ,men are 
\yj nadire intefligent and mdoMl "beings, Biirt^ 
^ bi^ bf mankind, ar^ a& d^rcnt in Mason, 
tfs'Aey are diflerent in visage, l^ay,' vHr 
0urse4ves iaff6rd most palpssildc in$ta^ces of reasoQ 
tffc(j[Uehlly,' almost dail^, differing from- irsclfS 
'^^"' firn. 
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another. So that when we speakof huipAnmiiQii 
or a reason commoaro mankind, wespcakr^oCw 
vanouS) uncertainj and unmeasuraUe a chi^ 
^s when we speak of a bve, a Iskiog^. an wejch 
fiion, a good*nature, or an ill-*nacure, common 
to mankind ; for these quaMdes admit of ito Variir 
wSxm, iiKertaint7> or mutability, i>iit siidh lis 
ttcy (firedly receive from the reason ofmnikind* 
The temper and passions of a child diffiei' <xnly 
from the temper and passions of a man, as tffe 
teason of the chiU differs from the reason of the 
*man^* 

It is not flattery, that compfiments ^vioe iiM^ 

thority, it is not cornipt|on that makes auti 

prostitute their honour i it is not semn^lity^ tkat 

plunges men into debauchery; it isnotavsricot, 

that makes men sordid ; it is not amhitton^. that 

-makes men resdess; it is not yenality*^' .that 

: makes men sell their <^nsciencesT it is notiot- 

«tefcs€, that makes men guilty of ftlsehoodj fimid, 

and perjury. What is it then ? . Why itas tnaoa, 

the use of humaq rea^n, that does all this* To 

suppose that reason permit^ itself to be ^Vetoed 

by passions, or tempers, but is not the iAfAnei^aitp 

' ^genc of all that is done by them, is as ^bsiird^ as 

^ to 

^ Nature, Extent and Provinces of Kaman Rcai^ii 



i» $flpp6si thitt^reason perraitsitselfto be governed 
sfSy the hahd, when it is writing felsely ; or by 
^fl* tORgoe, when it is talking profenely j biit is 
*a6t the immediate, direft agent of all that is 
written and spoken by them. 

- Reason is ^n eidier the best or the wor^t 
;,&culty.we have : as it , is certainly, the only pri^r 
ciplc of virtue, so it is as certainly, the so^ 
cause of all that is base, horrid, andshamefvl, 
ialutfnao natuipe. As it alonp ^an discover tfuti^j 
^ it alone leads us into the grossest errors. Was 
It not reason, that made Medea kill her chil- 
dren 3 that made Cato kill himself i that made 
-Pagans offer human sacrifices to idols ; that riiade 
*£picurus deay a Providence > that has made some 
men sceptics, . o|;hers bigots; some .enthu^tf> 
.bthers'sacrikgiousi that made Hobbes assfrtJijU 
• jreligioa' to be human invention i and Spiaosa^ to 
gdeclarc trces, and stones/ and animal3 to be parts 
wof God; thatniiakes fiiee-thinkers deny the free* 
jdom of die wiH, and fatalists eidiort only to a 
. rc&rmadoi) of manners ?* 

% 

,• 4 ' , 

No particular man, let his endowments be what 
jthey may, can in reality be a better judge pf the 
. redti^ude of his own reason, than he is of the recli- 
,fyde of his own self-love; the sagacity of his own 

understanding, 
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vodaxaadkag, tfaebrig^iimis^f 4)is<i«np«itB»4i( 
-just&fss of his own eloquence^ or the ikpth <tf 4ff 
own jvdgmenL For there is; nothyig £a decmip 
Mm ia self-lo^e, in the opioiaB of hi$ mm 
merit, wit, judgment^ apd^Ioqueiiire, bjitwint 
has the same power to deceive him in his cpi- 
-nion of his own reason! And if it be the fktt of 
n^st se€b to be fondest of dieir least beauttfifl 
o%pring> none seem so inevitably exposed to thb 
fatality, asdiose whose religion is to We nofonxi, 
bot such as it recei^s from their own passions. 

What riuffl we «y Aen to the frce-diinketi 
assumed m&Uibility ? To Aeir humble pretcnsi- 
tms of havkig their understanding irradiated widi 
die beams of immutable eternal reason ; and of 
haring an unerring mark and ciifcerion of essen- 
tial truths in which men cannot be mistaken f 
The eternal and invariable rule of right and 
wrongs h tJie wholesome guide to the sofid 
ground of peace and safety.* Deism is brig^ 
as the heavenly 4ight, and free from afl ambigui- 
itics ; it makes all men happy, who embrace it; 
and it perfeAly satisfies all doubts, and procures 
the troubled soul unshaken rcst.f My schi^mc;, 
as^ Tindaly tends to the honour of Ood| and 

thf 

• Cinbb* ' f Rcsttrre^an of Jeiiu coniidered. 
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the happiness of human societies ; there are none 
who wish well to mankind, ,but must also wish 
(his hypothesis to be true. Reason, says another 
€^ the same school, is my only rule ; and the 
displaying of t|;i:ith, .my otdy aim. My design is 
to recover the dignity of virtue, atol to promote 
that veneration for wisdom and truth, which have ' 
been destroy^ by faith. Even Hume asserts 
the merit a( throwing light upon the most curi- 
ous and sublime subjefts, with regard to which^ 
all the received systems bad been extremely de» 
fe&ivc, and which had escaped the most elabo- 
rate scrutiny and examination. He proposes to 
reconcile profound inquiry with clearness, and 
truth with novelty; and to undermine the foOn- 
dations of an abstruse philosophy, which seemed 
toh^ve served hitherto only as a shelter to super- 
stiti<t»n, and a cover to absurdity and error.* "Nay, 
says he, I flatter myself I have discovered an argu- 
niciit, which will, with the wise and learned, be 
an everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious 
delusion, and consequently, will be useful as 
Jong as the world endures." 

It is lamentable to see such waste of deep eru- 
dition, of splendid sentiments, ingenious argu- 
ments, and brilliant language. Can it be, that these 

VOL. V. D d very 
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very able and eloquent expounded of philosophy 
should have forgotten, that although every tnan 
be the judge, according to the light of his 
own r'eason, yet this very reasbn has litfle in 
it which he can call his own ? ' We derive even 
fidtural knowledge, as it is called, from others. 
We get it in the same manner as we do language, 
customs, and modes of behaviour. Very little 
tnofe is our own, than a capacity to be instruft- 

, cd, a nature fitted for impressions; as capable 
of vice as of virtue ; as ready to be made a vici- 
ous animal, as a religious rational creature ; as 
liable to be made a Hottentot, by beiiig born 

* among Hottentots, as to be made a Christian, by 
being born among Christians* 

Our moral and religious knowledge, therefore, 
is not to be imputed to the internal light of our 
"owh reason and nature ; but to the happiness of 
being born among reasonable beings, who have 
made a sense of religion and morality as natural 
to their minds, as refincLient of language to 
their tongues. I *do not mean to say, that there 
is not a good and an evil, a right and a wrong, 
founded in the nature' of things ; or that mora- 
lity is dependent upon the opinions or customs of 
men ; but, only to shew, that we find out this right 

or 
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or this wroogy .and come tea sense of this good 
and this. evU^. not by any iaward strength or light 
that nature of itself affords^ but by such exter- 
nal means, .a& those by which people are taught 
civiUpy^ urb^inity > politeness, or any other rules of 
Qultivat^d life. Men do not prefer virtue to 
vice, from a phiiosophical view of the fitness of 
the one, and the unfitness of the other, founded 
in the nature of things ; but because it is a judg- 
ment as early in their minds, as their knowledge 
of the words virtue and vice. 

• 

. Now, if our light be little more than the opi- 
nions, and customs of those among whom we live, 
and if it be so hard for a man to arrive at greater 
wisdom, than the common wisdom of the place 
or country which gave him birth and education, 
how absurd is it to appeal to the perfection and 
sufEciency of our own reason, against the possibi- 
lity and ad vantage of divine revelation! If we be 
scarcelyany thing, without the assistance of men, 
shall we think ourselves too wise, and too full 
of ouf own light, to be farther enlightened with 
knowled;^e and wisdpm, frorn the Creator him- 
self? Who ever proved^ that there is in mankind 
a natural instindt of mutual regard, sufficient to 
engage every one to love his neighbour as himi^ 

Dd2 self. 
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self, and to do unto ait others, as he would wish 
others should do imto him ? ^ 

It 18 utterly impossible for mere reason to com* 
preheud the xeasanableness and fitness of every 
thing. For instnnGe, look at the reason of 
things, and the fitness of adlions, and teil me 
how ihey moved God to create mankind, in the 
state in which we are ? Can any mystvries 
of revelation so entirely exceed the compnchen* 
sion of ntan, as the state of man hiiBself ? Shew 
me according to \v'hat fitness, founded in the na- 
ture of things, God's infiniie w^isdom was deter- 
mined to form you in such a manner, and bring 
you into such a worlds as the present, and sup- 
port aod preserve you in it ? While, therefore, 
yQur own form, while creation and Providence 
are depths which you cannot fathom, is it not 
arrogant to assert, that God cannot reveal any 
thing, except your own reason can shew its 
foundation in the nature and reason of things ) 
Is it not as unfit for God to^ create man in such 
a state, subje<£t to such ^ course of Providence 
as you cannot prove to be founded in the fitness 
and reasonableness of things, as to reveal to him 
such truths, or methods of conduft and belief, 
Its you cannot by any arguments of your own 

prove 
* Nat, Extent, and Prov, of Human Reason. 
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prove to be necessary ? Is it reasopatae and fit, 
there should be no secrets gr-mystcries in Pro- 
vidence, but that man should be so perfectly 
master of its plan, as to be able to prove all its 
steps to be constantly fit and reasonable ? The 
great judge of the world has, for the wisest pur- 
poses, thought proper to interpose, between the 
weak eye* of human reason and the throne of 
his eternal Providence, a degree of obscurity and 
darkness, which, happily for the fomer, protedl it 
from an immensity of objedls, so little fitted to its 
comprehension. Wc ungratefully refuse to ac- 
knowledge the wisdom and redtitude of Divine 
Providence, unless we can explain the reasonable- 
ncssof all its operations; though, at thesametime, 
they could not possibly be right, unless they were 
as much above our comprehension, as our wis- 
dom is below that which is infinite. 
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preserved in the Year Books. Price 2S. 6d. 

Tbe folloxving advertisement is prefixed to tbe above 

Essay. 

« It seldom happens, that the reputation of a Pamphlet 
** survives the particular occasion which suggested it* 
" 'j he f(;llowing tradt was first published in 1765, and 
** went through two editions* After an interval of near 
** twenty eju,ht years, and when all the copies of the 
** two former editions had been loMg sold off, it has 
<' been cailed for with a degree of earnestness which 
'* seldom attends the appearance of even a new work. 
«* The publisher hus, therefor?, thought it his duty to 
** yit^ld to the numerous applications that have been 
«* n ;ii«i to him to give a third editioji of it, and from 
" 1 tf !?:fon v.\i;; ii?fure of the subjeA, and the high 
** {'..:.»:' :ti ot liu- h'miu"' Author, he conceives that in 
" i(-p:i'i-'i'!^, ii jI r..- pi .-:•(.. )t time, he is rendering a 
" Sc i-o?.:.b f »;.d t';.ici:i:.'i ocrv ice to the Public. Au- 
" gust, i;9j." 3 



